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Tliis  statm*.  of  lfr(mz«‘  ainl  i \v<»  a?nl  oin^-half  toii'i.  is  lln*  ^ifl  uf  AiiMTij-aiis  la  M< 

l!  is  fiM-i  hi^h  and  n*sis  npan  a  inarlih*  |M'drslal  alsa  in  Timm  liiiili. 


Tlllv  Pan  Anicrican  vSocicty  of  tlie  riiittd  SlaU's  was  orf^aiiized 
February  15.  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Clianiher  of  Connneree 
of  New  York  City.  In  res])onse  to  the  invitation  sent  out  i)y 
the  Director  (ieneral  of  the  Pan  American  rnion,  there  was  a 
gratifyingly  large  attendance.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Direetor  General  Barrett,  who  proposed  Mr.  James  Speyer,  one  of  the 
leading  bankers  of  New  York  City,  as  temporary  chairman,  and  Mr. 
Cabot  Ward,  who  was  a  member  of  the  United  .States  delegation  to  the 
Fourth  Pan  American  Conference,  as  tem])orary  secretary.  Chairman 
Speyer  then  ealled  upon  Mr.  Barrett,  who  outlined  to  those  present  the 
purposes  of  the  society  and  the  rules  which  should  be  adopted.  F'ollow- 
ing  this  statement,  it  was  nnanimonsly  voted  that  the  ])roposed  rules 
should  be  referred  to  the  executive  committee  whieh  would  presently 
be  elected,  for  adoption  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  a  later  date,  when 
they  could  be  considered  carefully  in  detail.  The  following  officers  were 
then  chosen:  President,  Henry  White,  former  United  States  ambassador 
to  I'rance  and  chairman  of  the  United  .States  delegation  to  the  F'onrth 
Pan  American  Conference  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910.  Honorary 
presidents:  the  .Secretary  of  .State  of  the  United  States,  Philander  C. 
Knox;  and  the  ranking  ambassador  of  Batin  America  in  Washitigton, 
Domicio  Da  Gama  of  Brazil.  \'ice  president  and  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  Bloyd  C.  Griscom,  former  LTiited  States  ambassador 
to  Brazil  and  Italy.  Honorary  vice  presidents:  Flihn  Root,  United 
States  .Senator  from  New  York  and  former  Lmited  States  Secretary  of 
State;  Andrew  Carnegie,  philanthropist  and  donor  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building;  Archer  M.  Huntington,  president  of  the  Hispanic  Society 
of  America;  .Melville  IB  .Stone,  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press; 
and  John  Bassett  Moore,  professor  at  Columbia  University  and  member 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference. 
Executive  secretary,  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  and  former  United  States  minister  to  Argentina,  Panama, 
and  Colombia.  Honorary  secretary,  Cabot  Ward,  member  of  the  B’nited 
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States  delegation  to  the  P'ourth  Pan  Ameriean  Conferenee.  Assistant 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Frederic  Brown,  authority  on  Batin  America, 
speaking  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French. 

The  executive  committee  wliich  will  have  control  of  the  work  of  the 
society  was  then  chosen,  consisting  of  the  following  names  (arranged  in 
alphabetical  order) : 

John  Barrett.  Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan  American  Fnion;  Ivdward  J. 
Berwind,  president  Berwind  Coal  Co.;  Ifmil  B.  Boas,  Hamburg-American 
Bine;  Dr.  \icholas  Murray  Butler,  president  Columbia  I’niversity; 
Borenzo  Daniels,  Bamport  Holt  Bine;  M.  Hartley  Dodge,  director 
International  Banking  Corporation ;  Thomas  A.  Fddy,  Ameriean  Trading 
Co.;  James  A.  B'arrell,  president  United  States  .Steel  Corj)oration ;  Judge 
fames  \V.  ('Tcrard,  Xew  York  Supreme  Court;  Bloyd  C.  Griscom,  former 
ambassador  to  Brazil  and  Italy;  Dr.  Ramon  Guiteras,  a  well-known 
physician;  Thomas  Rearney.  law  linn  of  Kearney  &  Dickinson;  Minor  C. 
Keith,  L’nited  Fruit  Co.;  J.  P.  Morgan,  jr.,  cai)italist;  James  M.  Motley, 
president  Motley,  Green  X  Co.;  Frank  A.  Munsey,  proprietor  of  .Munsey’s 
Magazine;  Bewis  Xixon,  well-known  shipbuilder  and  member  of  the 
LTiited  States  delegation  to  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference; 
Charles  D.  Xorton,  I'irst  Xational  Bank;  Adolph  Parenstadt ,  of  Amsinck 
X  Co.;  Dr.  Beon  .S.  Rowe,  professor,  Lhiiversity  of  Pennsylvania; 
Charles  .M.  Schwab,  Bethlehem  Steel  Works;  Dr.  .\lbert  Shaw,  editor 
Review  of  Reviews;  William  R.  Shepherd,  professor,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  secretary  United  States  delegation  to  the  Fourth  Pan  .\merican 
Conference;  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  former  United  States  minister  to  the 
Argentine  Re])ublic;  James  Speyer.  cai)italist,  and  president  of  .Speyer 
X'  Co.;  Frederick  Strauss,  banker;  Frank  .\.  \'anderlip,  ])resident  Xa¬ 
tional  City  Bank;  lirnest  IB  Wands,  financial  agent;  Paul  .M.  Warburg, 
Kuhn,  Boeb  X  Co.;  Cabot  Ward,  member  of  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  Fourth  Pan  Ameriean  Conference;  and  Henry  White,  former 
ambassador  to  France  and  chairman  of  the  United  .States  delegation  to 
the  I'ourth  Pan  American  Conference. 

In  the  rules  under  consideration  for  adoption  it  is  stated  that  the 
object  of  the  society  shall  be,  first,  to  promote  ac(juaintance  between  the 
representative  men  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the  Batin-American 
Republics;  second,  to  show  hospitality  and  attention  to  representative 
Batin  Americans  who  visit  the  L'nited  States;  and,  third,  to  take  such 
steps,  involving  no  commercial  or  jiolitical  policies,  which  the  society 
may  deem  wise  to  develop  and  conserve  good  understanding,  true  friend¬ 
ship,  and  mutual  knowledge  of  each  other  among  the  .\meriean  Rei)ub- 
lics  and  peojiles. 

Any  persons  wishing  to  ajjply  for  membershij)  to  the  Pan  American 
Society  should  address  h'rederic  Brown,  assistant  secretary,  52  Williams 
Street,  Xew  York  City. 
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VISIT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  EATIN  AMERICA. 

As  this  Bulletin  goes  to  press  formal  announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  visit  of  Hon.  Philander  C.  Kno.x,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Latin-American  countries  bordering  on  tlie  Caribbean  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  view  of  the  remarkable  and  rajiid  development 
of  closer  commercial  and  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  tliese  nations,  a  visit  of  this  kind  by  the  Secretary  of  vState  should 
be  a  strong  influence  to  promote  and  strengthen  good  understanding  and 
to  interest  for  legitimate  commercial  purjioses  llie  business  men  of  the 
United  States  in  that  part  of  the  world  and  in  turn  to  advance  in  those 
countries  a  desire  for  greater  trade  with  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
more  jiowerful  influence  for  friendship  and  trade  tlian  that  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  between  the  representative  men  of  different  countries.  The  ojijior- 
tunity  that  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  will  have  of 
nieeting  the  leading  men  of  the  Latin-American  countries  visited  and 
that  they  will  have  in  turn  through  meeting  him  can  not  fail  to  be 
mutuallv  beneficial. 


the  death  of  baron  do  RIO  BRANCO. 

In  the  death  of  Baron  do  Rio  Branco,  Pan  America  has  lost  one  of  its 
best  friends  and  greatest  statesmen.  He  will  go  down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  constructive  statesmen  of  republican  form  of  government.  His 
career  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Brazil  has  attracted  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  students  of  history  in  all  jiarts  of  the  world.  Presi¬ 
dents  and  cabinet  ministers  came  and  went  in  Brazil,  but  he  stayed  on, 
trusted  alike  by  the  Government  and  the  people,  to  guide  tlie  foreign 
affairs  of  his  country.  His  jiosition  was  so  unique  that  he  wielded  a 
greater  power  as  the  head  of  the  foreign  service  of  Brazil  than  he  would 
have  done  as  President.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  his  funeral 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  expressions  of  the  loss  felt  by  the  people 
known  in  the  history  of  any  country.  The  Director  General  and  the 
Pan  American  Union  feel  most  keenly  his  death,  because  he  always  main¬ 
tained  a  friendly  and  sympathetic  attitude  toward  this  institution  and 
its  oflicers. 


DINNER  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OK  STATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES. 

'file  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union  Building  never 
looked  more  attractive  than  it  did  on  the  evening  of  Pebruary  lo,  when 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  gave  a  dinner  of  over  loo  covers  in  honor  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  and  Mrs.  Knox.  The  heads  of  nearly  all  of 


liv  Harris  Kuiinr. 

IIONORAIU.K  ROBERT  BACON. 

Who  has  resigned  the  jwsl  ot  Ambassador  to  Fratrce  followiiij:  his  distitinuished  oleiiion  as  Fellow  of 
Harvard  I'niversity.  Mr.  Bacon  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  l.alin  .American  alTairs.  especially 
while  As-sistant  Sei-retary  of  .'^tate,  and  in  his  diplomatic  capacity  paid  particular  attention  to  his 
Latin  .\merican  colleagnes. 
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the  c‘inhiissies’aiul  legations  were  present.  Tlie  entire  ineinbershi])  of  tlie 
Foreign  Affairs  Connnittee  attended,  while  the  other  guests  were  made 
np  of  ollieials  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Fan  Ameriean  I'nion. 
The  guests  were  seated  around  an  oval  table,  having  the  center  banked 
most  artistically  with  an  abundance  of  rare  tropical  plants  and  llowers. 
The  oidy  speeches  made  were  delivered  by  the  Hon.  William  J.  Sulzer, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  who  ])ro])osed  a  toast 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State  himself,  who 
replied  in  a])propriate  terms. 


.MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  liRAZIEIAN  AMRASSADOR. 

The  ambassador  of  Brazil,  Sr.  Domicia  Da  Gama,  attended  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  opening  of  the  Keywest  Oversea  Railroad  on  January  22, 
1912.  .Mr.  Da  Gama  is  in  this  way  familiarizing  himself  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  United  States.  Later  on  he  will  probably  make  an 
extended  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast.  When  he  was  in  the  United  States 
in  former  years,  he  made  himself  ciuite  familiar  with  the  northern  and 
central  section,  but  now  plans  to  make  a  tour  of  the  countries  beyond 
the  Mississippi  River,  fhe  growing  interest  all  over  the  world  in  Brazil 
because  of  its  vast  area  and  enormous  potentialities  is  greatly  increasing 
the  work  not  only  of  the  Pan  American  Ibiion  but  of  the  Brazilian 
Fmbassy.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  remark¬ 
able  Madcira-Maniore  Railway  in  Brazil  is  rajiidly  nearing  comjjletion. 
(trading  has  been  completed  for  its  entire  length  and  the  laying  of  rails 
should  be  finished  by  the  last  of  July,  'fhis  stretch  of  railway  is  about 
212  miles  in  length  and  will  become  an  important  outlet  for  the  rich 
interior  country  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  and  put  thesi-  sections  in  touch  with 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  .\ma/on. 


NEW  MINISTI'R  FROM  THE  DO.MINICAN  Rl'lM  Iil.IC. 

The  Bui.i.eTi.n  takes  s])eeial  pleasure  in  welcoming  as  a  member  of  the 
governing  board  of  the  Pan  Ameriean  Union,  Dr.  Francisco  J.  Peynado. 
minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  who  succeeds  Mr.  liniilio  C.  JoubeiT, 
for  some  years  the  diplomatic  rejiresentative  of  that  country  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  vSefior  Peynado  is  not  a  stranger  in  Washington,  where  he  has  been 
for  some  time  previous  to  his  appointment  as  minister,  in  the  capacity  of 
counselor  of  the  Dominican  Legation  in  the  boundary  cpiestion  with  Haiti. 
Sr.  Peynado  is  a^‘ prominent  lawyer,  and  has  held  most  important  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
pan-Americanism,  a  man  of  liberal  views  and  keen  sense  of  justice. 
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iNoriRius  IN  Ri-;(;ARrj  to  tih-:  argkntinf-:  rercblic. 

All  evidence  of  the  ajipreeiation  of  the  iirosjierity  of  Argentina  is  shown 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Not  a  day  j)asses  hut 
several  letters  are  received  requesting  information  about  the  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions  and  jKissihilities  of  that  land.  It  would  not  he  surprising 
if  there  should  he  quite  a  eonsiderahle  emigration  from  certain  sections  of 
the  United  States  to  Argentina  if  the  presemt  interest  continue'S  to  grow, 
riiere  is  e'orres])ondingly  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Xorth  American  and 
Iuiro])ean  capitalists  to  know  what  are  the  opportunities  for  capital  in 
that  land.  The  railroad  construction  now  in  progress  is  attracting 
much  attention  and  the  opening  of  new  ports  in  the  southern  se*ction  is 
hringing  attention  to  the  jiossihilities  of  what  was  once  known  as  Patago¬ 
nia.  The  Argentine  minister,  Dr.  Xadn,  reports  that  his  legation  more- 
o\er  is  overwhelmed  with  letters  making  all  kinds  of  inquiries  about  his 
country.  It  is  jirohahle  that  by  the  time  this  issue  is  off  the  press 
Dr.  Xaon  will  have  left  W'ashington  for  a  brief  visit  to  his  country,  but  it 
is  sincerely  hoped  by  all  his  friends  here  that  he  will  surely  return  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  good  work  as  minister  to  the  United  States  and  as  a  member  of 
the  governing  board. 


THK  PAX  A.MRRICAX  RAILWAY. 

That  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  proposed  Pan  American 
Railway  is  shown  by  the  demand  which  the  Pan  American  Union  is  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  for  copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Permanent  Pan  American 
Railway  Committee  to  the  Fourth  International  Conference,  held  at 
Huenos  Aires,  Jidy,  1910.  I'liis  comprehensive  document  was  prepared 
by  ex  United  .States  Senator  Henry  (T  Davis,  of  West  \'irginia.  Senator 
Davis  deserves  congratulations  on  this  continued  interest  because  he  has 
stood  forth  as  the  leading  advocate  of  this  intercontinental  system.  All 
of  his  numerous  friends  regret  that  he  is  not  20  years  younger  so  that  he 
could  devote  the  energy  and  ability  of  his  later  years  to  consummate  the 
actual  construction  of  this  road.  Although  the  Senator  is  now  approach¬ 
ing  90  years  of  age  he  takes  as  much  interest  in  Latin  American  affairs  as 
he  did  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  First  Pan  American  Conference  in 
I SS9. 


DR.  OLIVHIRA  LIMA’S  LKCTURES  IN  FRANCE. 

Our  jiarticular  attention  has  been  called  to  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
at  the  Sorbonne  by  Dr.  Oliveira  Lima  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  and  of 
the  diplomatic  service  of  Brazil.  They  have  been  collected  in  a  little 
volume  entitled,  “F'ormation  Historique  de  la  X'ationalite  Bresilienne,” 
and  published  in  the  F'rench  language.  All  persons  who  would  wish  to 
know  about  the  historical  development  of  Brazil  should  read  these 
lectures  and  Dr.  Lima  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  such  an  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  subject. 


I*hoto>rnipl>  •».'  HjutI':  Kwiujf. 


SK.  DnN  ML.  V.  ItA LMV lAN.  Jk. 
Sf'cirtary  of  lln*  h^Mlioii  U(»livia  at  ^Va^hln^loll. 


Till-:  PAX  A. \I Klip  AX  UXIOX. 


PRKSIDKNT  (iK  Till-;  rXlVKKSITV  OK  Cl’ZC(». 

A  notaljle  visitor  to  the  Pan  Aintrican  Union  reccMitly  was  Dr.  Alberta 
A.  tiiesecke,  rector  of  tlie  University  of  Cuzco  in  Peru.  He  has  just 
returned  to.the  United  States  from  Peru  to  s])end  his  vacation  here,  but 
will  soon  return  to  his  country  to  carry  on  that  important  .work.  In 
Mav,  1911,  Dr.  ('liesecke  contributed  an  article  on  “Public  instruction  in 
Peru’’  to  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  and  it  is  proljable  that  he  will  prei)are  an  article  about  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cuzco  for  a  future  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bpllktix.  He 
re])orts  ^reat  ijrowth  of  interest  in  higher  education  throughout  Peru. 


RAILWAY  I-XTHNSION  IN  .MLXICU. 

I  he  National  Railways  of  Mexico  have  just  opened  to  the  public  what 
is  known  as  the  Tlacolula  Branch  of  the  Mexican  Southern  Railway.  It 
leads  from  Oaxaca  to  Tlacolula,  32  kilometers  to  the  east  of  Oaxaca. 
The  ])urpose  in  bnilding  this  branch  was  to  open  up  for  development  a 
mining  district,  furnishing  ])articularly  lead  ores,  and  a  fertile  agricul¬ 
tural  district.  It  also  brings  the  wonderful  ruins  of  Mitla,  described  in 
the  September,  1911,  issue  of  the  Bullktix,  within  14  kilometers  of  a  rail¬ 
way,  whereas  heretofore  it  was  a  journey  of  about  30  kilometers  by  stage 
or  horseback  from  Oaxaca  to  these  remarkable  relics  of  ancient  civilization. 

r()I!I-;rt  I*.  l•(»RTl•;R’s  hook  on  cmiu;. 

Robert  P.  Porter,  the  famous  statistician  and  editor  now  connected 
with  the  London  Times,  has  brought  out  a  work  on  Chile  in  the  series 
entitled,  “Porter’s  Progress  of  Nations.’’  Mr.  Porter  writes  the  intro¬ 
duction,  but  the  actual  book  is  written  by  the  well-known  editor-in-chief 
of  LI  Mercurio,  of  .Santiago,  Sr.  Julio  Perez  Canto,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  the  wealth  and  progress  of  that  country.  A  glance  through 
it  at  once  interests  the  reader  and  |)r(nes  that  this  series  can  not  fail  to 
be  both  po])ular  and  useful.  Ihis  first  book  on  Chile  will  be  followed 
by  others  on  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  P^cuador,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Uruguay,  and  A^enezuela.  Copies  of  this  work  on  Chile  and  later 
of  the  other  countries  when  received  can  be  obtained  from  the  Pan 
American  Union  at  the  cost  ])rice,  30  cents. 


HRAZILIAN  StT'l'LL.MKNT  OF  A  XKW  ORLKAXS  I’AI’KR. 

The  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat,  in  its  issue  of  Sunday,  January  14, 
published  a  special  supplement  having  to  do  with  Brazil,  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  trade  between  the  L^nited  States  and  that  country.  It 
published  photographs  of  the  President  of  Brazil,  its  minister  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  several  other  of  its  prominent  statesmen,  together  with  illustra¬ 
tions  and  some  tables  which  were  taken  from  the  Pan  American  Union 


rttoCo^ra|i  »»y  Harris  Ew|i 


Aitinp  Firsf  JNM  n*tary  of  th»'  If^ation  ol  at  Washinjrton. 
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BrULETiN.  \e\v  Orleans  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  have 
established  a  steamship  line  between  that  city  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
the  ports  of  Brazil.  Mention  of  this  project  has  been  made  before  in  the 
Bulletin’.  Mr.  James  \V.  Porch,  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Xew 
'  »rleans  has  been  most  active  in  trying  to  perfect  the  organization,  and 
he  is  confident  that  great  possibilities  will  soon  be  realized  in  the  trade 
lietween  St.  Louis  and  the  Mississippi  \'alley  on  the  one  side  and  Brazil 
on  the  other.  We  hope  that  the  Times-Democrat  will  keep  up  the 
good  work  of  publishing  special  supplements  on  Latin  America. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  N.WIGATION. 

The  annual  rejiort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  of  the  United 
States,  Hon.  liugene  Tyler  Chamberlain,  has  attracted  widespread 
attention  because  of  the  valuable  information  which  it  contains  about 
the  shipping  conditions  and  possibilities  of  the  United  States.  Of 
particular  concern  are  the  data  which  ajipear  upon  the  tolls  and  trade  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 


THE  NEW  CoNORESSlO.NAL  DIRECTORY. 

The  second  edition  of  theolTicial  Congressional  Directory  of  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress,  Second  Session,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  by  James  B.  Bell,  is  in  our  hands.  We 
congratulate  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  Mr.  Bell  on  its  neat 
appearance  and  upon  the  large  amount  of  useful  and  practical  informa¬ 
tion  which  it  contains.  It  is  now  indispensable  to  every  official  in 
Washington. 


Webster’s  new  internatio.nal  dictionary. 

f  he  Director  Cieneral  wishes  to  thank  the  G.  3:  C.  Merriam  Co.,  of  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  for  a  copy  of  the  last  edition  of  their  Webster’s  Inter¬ 
national  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  Inspection  of  this  work 
shows  the  great  improvement  which  has  been  made  over  former  editions, 
so  that  it  is  not  only  educational  in  its  data  but  practical  in  its  usefulness. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  publishers  of  this 
dictionary  report  a  greatly  increasing  demand  for  it  from  Latin  American 
countries.  This  shows  the  growth  of  interest  in  the  Pmglish  language  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 


THE  NEW  WORLD  ALMANAC. 

fhe  library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  from  Mr.  F.  II. 
Kenny,  of  the  New  York  World,  of  a  copy  of  its  1912  Almanac  and 
Imcyclopedia,  which  contains  a  vast  amount  of  practical  information 
and  forms  a  ready  handbook  for  those  who  wish  their  statistics,  infor¬ 
mation,  and  data  in  succinct  form. 


IIUN.  IIKNKY  l.ANE  WILSON,  AMUASSADOK  OF  TIIK  I  NITEU  STATES  To  MEXICO.  I'H ESENTI N ( i  THE  STATI  E  ol 
WASHINGTON  TO  THE  MEXICAN  NATION,  EEUIH  AUA  ■2>,  HM2. 

I'resiileut  Madoro,  on  whose  riKht  is  the  amhassailor,  aoeepled  the  Kill  in  Ixjhilf  of  the  MesiiMn  p'  ipli'  in  a  niarkoil  liy  ils  fi  ii'iidlino^ 

and  enthnsiasiii,  Assisliii);  in  the  Ct'riMnonies  wore  thi:  members  of  the  l’resident’.s  o.il)inel .  prominenl  o  liei  ils,  tin-  ■li|il  imatie  eorps,  and 
a  large  eulherint'.of  repreaeulttliveiuenand  womenof  the  city.  The  pavilion  was  artistically  draped  wilh  the  nalioiial  coloi.sol  Uic  sistei 
|{epnbnrs.  Mr.  C.  It.  Hudson,  of  the  Commillee  of  the  Mouumenl  .A.ssocialion,  pn'scnied  ilii’ s|icakers 


WASHINGTON’S  STATUE  IN 

nrUTT  at?  lyr  a 

1, 11, IL  Lll  I  ill  M.,tLA.i\xi/  ^ 


IDKALS  oT  patriotism  and  jinod  <>:o\('rnmt‘nt  can  n(‘V(>r  die  in  tin* 
rnitc'd  State's  so  Ion*;  as  the*  memoiy  oT  (Icorire'  \Vasliin<;ton  is 
k('])t  alive'.  Blit  lie.  as  a  man  ami  as  a  state'sman.  is  love'd  ami 
le've'ied  not  alone'  in  his  eiwn  e-enmtiv;  patriots  ami  historians  ed’ 
manv  otlu'r  nations  have'  done  him  honeir.  and  hi'  has  hi'come'  a  uni¬ 
versal  lie'ro,  an  e'xample  ol'  all  that  is  line'  ami  human.  To  the  Latin 
Ami'iii'an,  who  realizes  the  ailmirahle  inlluene'e'  of  Washington's 


Till'  LOCATION  OK  TUI-:  W  ASII I  Ni  iT*)X  MO.Nl  .\l  KNT  I.N  Till'.  CITY  oK  .M  K.  ICO. 

I'lio  hisloric  part,  of  the  City  of  Mexico  lias  as  its  renter  the  ratheiiral  atnl  tlie  piihlie  sipiare  railed  the 
Zoralo.  or  the  I’laza  Mayor.  This  was  heaiitified  l>y  Maximilian  and  Carlota.  who  in  turn  added  to  the 
charm  of  the  .\lameda  and  the  I'asix)  de  la  Keforiha  (indicated  hy  lines  of  iiarallel  dots),  toward  the 
southwest.  Thus  a  new  part  of  the  city  was  .started,  toward  which  the  foreiitn  population  Rradually 
tnoved  for  residcuce.  Various  coloiiias  or  subdivisions  were  o]>ened.  the  first  of  which  was  the  Colonia 
Iiiarez.  hetween  the  I’aseo  de  la  Keforma  and  the  .\venida  de  Chapultepix’.  The  streets  in  Colonia 
Iiiarez  are  named  after  foreign  cities,  except  the  one  named  in  honor  of  the  Dane  who  erected  the  first 
liouse  in  thedistrict;  this  is  called  Calle  Dinamarca.  The  chief  plaza,  where  I  he  Calle  de  I, ondri's  crosses 
that  street,  is  called  Plaza  Dinamarca.  and  is  the  site  of  the  momitnent  U>  Washinutoii.  It  is  indicated 
liv  tlic  heavv  tnarkiuy  on  the  diaitram. 


'.pirit  upon  the  intense  strn^ole's  of  his  rtiee  for  lihi'ity  tluiin*;  the  e'tirlv 
ye'ius  of  the  nint'tee'iith  eentuiy,  only  his  own  mitional  hero  rt'ce'ive's 
iriT'iitt'r  honor,  while  Wiishin*;ton  represents  to  him  an  iuhlitional 
force  malxin*;  for  national  ami  international  loyalty. 

No  elouht  I'iin  he  entertiiineel,  theiT'fore,  hut  tlnit  one  of  the'  sin- 
j  e-e'iest  i'om])lime'nts  tlnit  e-an  he'  jiaiel  hy  one  Hepulilie  to  another,  is  to 

!  lUiike'  a  oift  in  some  jiermane'iit  form,  of  a  luemoritil  to  Washington. 

This  was  the  motive  which  aetuateil  the  Amerie  an  eeilony  in  Mexico 
when  the  e-eleluation  of  the  e'etitennial  anniversary  of  that  Ke])uhlie’s 
indi'pemlenee  came  round  in  lt)10,  anil  the  ])romis(*  oiven  at  that  time 
has  just  been  fulfilled  on  Washington's  Birthday,  Fehruary  22,  1912. 

The  history  of  the  movement  can  he  e*])iteuuize'd  as  follows:  A  mass 
mee'tin*;  of  citizens  of  the  Tinted  States  residing  in  Mexico  was  called 
for  August  17,  1910,  to  e-onsider  what  form  ed'  I'Xjue'ssion  would  he 
2r>32(! -inill.3— 12 - 2  :{0*» 


I’hotojrraph  liy  IJ.  Osborne. 


THK  DKDK'ATION  <>K  TIIK  (iKOUNDS  KOK  TIIK  WASH  l\(iT<).N  .\I(»M  MKNT  IN'  THK  CITV  UK  MKXICU. 


Mr.  ('.  K.  lluJsim.  of  tlir  of  I  hr  .Moiiiiiiirnt  .VsswiiiUon,  had  I'liargr  of  I  hr  rrrrmoiiir.'i  on  .Srplriiihrr  II.  I  Dili,  and  inlrodurrd  I  hr  two  sprakris,  .\mrri<an 

.Vinhassador  Wilson  and  I’rrsidrnt  Diaz,  who  driivrrrd  ad(irrs.srs  in  honor  of  WashiiiKlon.  .Mr.  Hudson  also  was  );ivrn  I  hr  rarr  of  the  inonuinrnt  when  it  arrived 
in  Vrrarruz  in  Krbrnary,  l!tl2.  aniijir  I'srorlrd  it  to  its  prrmanrut  rrstinir  phwr  in  the  I’laza  Dinaniarra.  where  it  w.as  unveiled  February  22,  1III2. 
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worthy  from  thorn  to  tli(‘  M(‘xioan  (iov(>rnm(>Tit  on  th(>  occnsioii  of  the 
oontoiinial  ooh'hration  of  that  yoar.  It  was  thou  iiKMitionod  that  in 
honor  of  that  (‘vont  tlu'  S])anish  colony  liad  dotorniinod  to  jiivo  a 
>tatiio  of  Isaholla.  tlto  (hninan  o<*lony  one  of  1  hiinlxtldt.  tlu'  Fronoh 
colony  (tiu' of  PastiOir.  the  Italians  one  of  (laiihaldi.  and  the  Ottoman 
o«dony  a  hoantifnl  street  clock.  'Phe  cost  of  these  monuments  was 
c(*ntril)utcd  hy  tin*  citizens  of  tlic  nations  named  residing  in  M<'.\ieo 
('ity  and  throujrhout  the  entir(>  Ke])ul)lie.  S|)ontaneously,  Imt  with 
tlu'se  e.\am])les  l)<*f(»re  tlumi  to  friv(>  force  to  theii’  (h'sires.  many  citizens 
of  the  rnit(>d  States  rt'sidint;  not  (tnly  in  the  capital  hut  also  in  all 
parts  «d'  the  Ke])uhlie  indicated  theii'  wish  to  oiler  to  the  (lovernment 
of  Mexico  some  ecpially  suitably  jiift  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

At  that  meetin<r  it  was  decided  to  mak(‘  this  ijift  an  appropriate 
monuiuent  and  to  raise  by  poi)ular  sul)serij)tion  at  least  100, 000  pesos 
(SoO.OOO  •lohl).  ('ommittees  wen*  appointed  to  carry  out  the  plan,  and 
linally  their  selection  (d' a  statue  to  Washington  was  made,  as  a  dignified 
ex|)ression  of  <;ood  w  ill  felt  by  all  Americans  for  the  Mexican  Nation. 

As.  unfortunatc'ly.  the  monument  eouhl  not  be  jirepared  in  time 
for  tbe  centennial,  the  principal  ceremony  durino  the  celebration  was 
the  (knlication.  on  September  11,  101(1.  of  the  site  selected  for  the 
monument.  This  e(*remony  was  an  impressive  one.  the  speech  of 
dedication  beino  d<‘liver(‘d  by  the  American  ambassador,  and  the 
reply  thereto  bein^  jriven  by  President  Diaz  in  person.  The  site  is 
one  of  the  most  commandin<r  in  the  city,  it  beino  in  the  center  of  the 
residence  district  on  the  C’alle  Dinamarca. 

Since  that  date  the  desirability  of  makin<r  this  <rood-will  offerino 
has  increased,  and  the  work  of  collectin';  funds  for  the  jnir])ose  has 
been  steadily  i)ushed,  while  every  opixutunity  has  been  given  each 
citizen  of  the  United  States  resident  in  Mexico  to  contribute,  no 
matter  how  small  his  |)ortion,  toward  this  monument.  The  move¬ 
ment  must  perf*)rce  excite  the  j)ride  of  every  American,  and  the  appeal 
has  been  met  with  a  generous  response.  It  represents,  therefore,  the 
donation  of  thousands,  and  those  outside  of  the  Kejnddic  of  Mexico 
who  to  some  extent  know  the  country  ami  its  people  and  return  to 
enjoy  again  that  ideasure,  or  those  who  in  the  future  may  go  to  the 
capital  for  the  first  time,  must  thrill  with  |)leasure  at  the  sight  of 
such  a  sincere  tribute. 

The  association  to  arrange  for  the  monument  to  the  Mexican  cen¬ 
tennial  celebration  was  comi)osed  of  many  re])resentative  persons 
living  in  the  Kepublic.  The  oHicers  and  members  of  the  several  com¬ 
mittees  in  the  city  were  Hon.  E.  1).  Thom])son,  j)ermanent  president; 
('.  K.  Hudson,  vice  jnesident:  C.  E.  Cummings,  secretary:  K.  M. 
Van  Zandt,  jr.,  treasurer,  together  with  Judge  Ignacio  Sej)ulveda,  J. 
E.  Ijong,  Judge  L.  K.  Willley,  W.  O.  Staples,  and  Capt.  I...  W.  Mix. 
Besides  these,  each  city  in  the  Bepublic  had  at  least  one  local  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  executive  committee,  the  City  of  Mexico  itself  hav¬ 
ing  of  course  many  more  than  one.  The.se  members  all  worked  with 
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a  liearty  y.eal  toward  tludr  <roal.  and  success  ultimately  crowned  their 
ed'orts. 

It  is  a  M'ise  stej),  eouse(iU(“utly.  in  this  |»laeo  to  lefresli  the  UK'iuory 
M'ith  what  was  already  aeeomplished  almost  two  years  a,i;o,  so  that 
what  took  |)lae(“  on  this  22d  of  Fehriiary  may  he  hrouijht  into  more 
iittiuo  contrast,  for  durin<i  the  multitude  of  festivities  of  the  centen¬ 
nial  eelehration  in  SeptcMuher,  liUO.  the  dedication  of  the  site  of  this 

_ _ _  Washington  monument  re- 

I  ~~  ^  eeived  only  slijrht  attention 

in  the  newsjiajiers,  and  since 
then  seems  to  have  been  al¬ 
most  foroottiMi  in  theiapid 
ehan"es  which  followtal. 

Th(‘  eeh'hration  of  the 
dedication  of  the  site  at  t  In* 
Plaza  Dinamarca  iiiMexieo 
C’i  ty  took  place  on  the  morn- 
ill'’:  of  SeptemlxM-^  1 1 ,  ItHO. 
Mr.  C.  K.  Hudson,  actiiifr 
as  chairman  of  tlu'  monu- 
immt  committee,  ^reided 
President  Diaz  in  the  name 
of  the  Anu'iican  ii'sidents 
of  Mexico,  and  tlum,  with  a 
few  nmiarks  on  the  purpose 
of  the  occasion,  introiluced 
Ml’.  Henry  Lane  Wilson, 
the  Anu’iican  ambassador, 
who  jiave  a  stirrin<i  eulo<ty 
of  Washiiiftton,  naminj;, 
amonj;  tlu'  orc'at  lu'roes  of 
Latin  America,  liolivai. 
San  Martin,  ()’Hi^<fins, 

I’oMPEo  coi’ciNi,  scuLi’ToK  OK  Tin;  WASHING-  aiul  Hidalgo,  but  ailmit- 
TON  STATI  K  AT  MEXICO  t  ITV.  .  i  i  • 

,,  ,,  .  .  ,,,  ,  ,  , ...  ......  ,  tim;  that  Washiimton 

Mr.  (  oppini,  of  the  Aca<lfiiiy  of  1  me  Arts  of  1  loronco,  Italy,  r' 

is  a  sculptor  of  eonsuleralhepromiiieiice  ill  the  Cnited  States.  -w-jis  ehlimctl  bv  tUI  tllC 
In  competitions  he  has  been  eminently  .successful,  and  the 

many  statues  and  inouuinents  which  have  Ix'en  e.xecnted  by  eouiltrics  of  Vllicricit  tlS 
him  stand  as  a  tribute  to  his  noble  art.  .Mr.  Coi)pini  main¬ 
tains  a  studio  at  San  Antonio.  Texas.  of  their  own  heritable. 

Presitlent  Diaz  said  in  response  that  the  memory  of  Washington 
was  revered  by  the  nations  of  the  world  as  ti  warrior,  liberator,  iinil 
jieacemaker,  the  father  of  American  indepcmlence,  and  the  iiiiin 
most  worthy  of  bein<t  ‘  first  in  wtir,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  t)f  his  countrymen."  He  thanked  the  American  colony  anti 
the  American  people  for  their  j^ift. 

The  location  of  the  monument  just  erected  and  dedicatetl  is  in  the 
Colonia  Juarez, one  of  the  new  ami  now  very  fashionable  adilitions 


THE  STATUE  OF  WASHIXOTON  AT  CAHACAS,  VENEZUELA. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  Bolivar's  ijirtli  wascelebratod  in  Caracas  by  erecting  in  one  of  tlie  principal 
plazas  a  statue  of  George  Washington.  On  one  side  of  the  granite  pedestal  is  the  word  “  Washington”; 
on  another,  “The  centenary  of  Bolivar.  ISfCt.”  The  unveiling  was  made  a  national  event,  the  United 
State.s  minister,  with  oflicefs  and  sailors  of  the  Xortti  .tmerican  Fleet,  being  present. 

is  held  hy  all  the  Aniericaii  peoples.  Other  cities  in  other  liejiuhlics 
have  mominieiits  to  WashiiifTton,  hut  in  many  more  places  the  name 
has  been  used  for  ])lazas,  streets,  jiuhlie  parks,  and  even  towns.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  the  traveler.  trvin<;  to  accustom  himself  to  the  less 
familiar  nomenclature  of  the  Latin  municipality,  suddcidy  to  come 
upon  one  of  these  streets  or  pretty  little  plazas  which  add  so  much 
to  the  charm  of  a  trojiical  or  subtropical  city.  He  pauses  and  looks 
for  the  name  on  a  near-by  sijrn,  cxpcctinj;  some  designation  carryinj; 
no  direct  meaninjr  to  him,  but  with  surprise  he  may  see  the  name 
'‘WashiiifTton”  as  markinjr  the  oilicial  title  by  which  the  place  is  known. 
His  pleasure  in  tlu'  fliscoviiv  n  ay  cany  him  further,  evdi  to  the 
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to  the  older  Mexican  city,  and  on  tin*  I’laza  Dinamarca,  at  tlie  inter¬ 
section  of  the  C'alle  Dinamarca  ami  the  ('alh'  de  Londres. 

The  monument  itself  is  of  bronze,  about  10  leet  in  h('i<fht,  and  tin* 
.sculptor  was  Sr.  Pompeo  C’oppini,  the  task  of  |)reparin<;  the  metal 
bein<i  intrusted  to  tin*  Koman  Bronze'  Works,  of  Brooklyn.  It  left 
New  York  February  1,  191J,  on  tin*  Ward  Line'  sK'amer  Montereij, 
and  was  received  on  its  arrival  at  Ve'iacruz  by  Mr.  ('.  H.  Hudson, 
vice-president  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  who  since  its 
or<;anization  has  Ix'cn  vice-president  of  tiu'  monuim'iit  association. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  first  time  that  (i('or>re  Wushin<>:ton  has 
bt'('n  honoi'i'd  bv  a  statue  or  otlu'r  token  of  tlu*  ('ste'cm  in  which  he 


THE  WASIHNCTON'  STATI  E  AT  VEUSAII.LES. 

This  work  of  art  is  a  n'proiiiictiim  in  l)ron7j'  of  Ihi'  ii'lct)ratiMl  slatiio  of  iiou'lon.  it  is  a  Kift  of  Iho  StaU‘ 
of  Virginia  to  Kranci-,  ami  was  inangnratisi  with  lining  (rroinonic-s  on  August  iH,  lUlO. 
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extent  of  iiskin;^:  some  eliild  in  tin*  park  how  it  happeiual  to  have 
iee(nv(‘<l  such  a  name.  Ami  his  astonishnnait  will  h(>  increased  to  he 
told,  in  eollmpiial  Spanish  or  l’ortn,<;nese,  that  evervhody  knew  who 
Washington  was.  He  was  a  <;r(‘at  American  who  set  an  exam|)le  for 
all  the  world  to  follow.  All  tin*  schools  tan<rht  the  story  of  (leorj>:(‘ 
Washirn'ton.  Was  it  possible  the  travtder  himself  jK'ver  heard  of  him  * 


TllK  WAsniXOTOX  .MONUMENT,  WASlllXGTOX,  D.  C. 

This  world-faiiu'd  muiiunu'iit  incasures  fwt  and  cost  to  l)Uild.  All  the  States  of  the 

American  Union,  several  foreign  nations,  and  dilTerent  societies  of  the  United  States  contributed  to 
its  erection  by  suitably  inscril«‘d  marble  blocks. 

.And  surely  other  monuments  will  he  erected  to  Washin<;ton  in 
other  cities  of  this  continent  more  and  more  as  time  jjoes  on,  because 
he  is  loved  as  a  man  and  respected  as  a  heroic  patriot,  hut  also  because 
his  name  represents  a  principle  which  must  eiulure  as  Ion*;  as  America 
stands  for  aiivtliino  in  tin'  civilization  of  the  worhl. 


QUEST 


III. 

Tiik  Kxpkditioxs  of  Pkdko  dk  rnsrA.  M.\i{tin  dk  I’hovko.v  I’kihio 
UK  SiKVA  AM)  GoXZAI.O  -ll.MKXK/  UK  (^I'KSAUA. 

Anew  impotus  was  now  to  tlu*  (jut'st  of  KI  Dorado  and 

all  t'vos  were'  tiniu'd  toward  tlu*  land  of  the  Omaj^nas. 
Hitherto  all  (‘X})editions  in  seareh  of  tlie  ever-AanisIiinj^ 
])hantoin  had  started  from  points  north  of  I’eiu,  hut  in 
lof)!*  the  vieeroy  of  F(mu  the  Martpiis  of  ('anete  eoininissioned  a 
young  knight  of  XaA'arrc'  Fcalro  de  Ihsua  to  lead  an  ex])edition  to 
the  land  of  the  Oinagnas  in  seareh  of  tlu'  gilded  king.  Truth  to  tell, 
tlie  real  ohjeet  of  tin'  vieeroy  in  inaugurating  this  enterpiise  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  large  nund)er  of  wild  adventurers  who  had  been  attraeted 
to  Peru  hy  the  eivil  wars.  Drsua  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
some  hundreds  of  these  lawless  eharaeters  ami,  assuming  the  title 
of  “Governor  of  Omagua  and  El  Dorado,”  he  in  1560  embarked  near 
Lamas  on  his  hastily  and  rudely  constructed  craft  and  started  down 
the  River  Iluallaga.  He  .soon  itwhed  the  Amazon,  and,  sailing 
down  this  great  riv('r.  he  eventually  reached  the  province  of  Machi- 
paro,  who.  according  to  Padre  Carvajal,  the  chronicler  of  Orellana’s 
expedition,  was  a  great  lord  who  ruled  over  many  ])eo])les  and  who 
was  the  friend  and  ally  of  another  powerful  neighboring  chief  called 
Omagua.  Owing  to  the  hostility  of  Machiparo  and  his  people. 
Orellana  was  not  able  to  ex])loie  tlu'  interior  of  the  country,  hut  lu' 
leariu'd  that  the  chief  of  the  region  possessed  grc'at  treasures  of  gold 
and  silver.  He  found,  as  had  \’on  Hutten  before  him.  the  lands  of 
Maehij)aro  and  Omagua  so  densely  populated  that  for  a  distance  of 
SO  leagues  the  settlements  were  so  close  together  that  they  were  not 
sei)arated  from  one  another  hy  more  than  a  crossbow  shot — no  hahia 
de  pohlado  a  pohlado  un  tiro  de  halh'sta  — and  that  there  w'as  one 
compact  city  5  leagues  in  length.- 

IJefore,  however,  ITsua  hail  time  to  explore  this  region,  where 
he  ex])ected  to  win  fame  and  fortune,  his  career  was  cut  short  in  the 
most  tragic  manner.  Three  months  and  six  days  after  faring  forth 
on  the  Iluallaga,  and  whi'ii  he  was  within  easy  access  of  the  rich  lands 
of  which  Orellana  had  heard,  hut  was  unable  to  visit,  the  lands  which 
Von  Hutten  had  seen  hut  had  not  gained  possession  of,  he  was,  on 
Xew  Year’s  day,  cruelly  murdered  hy  some  of  his  own  men  near  the 

1  Uy  ,1.  A.  Maiiso,  Ph.  1). 

s  Desciil'riinonto  del  Uio  de  lii.s  .\mazoiiiis  soi;iin  lu  Relution  ha.sta  ahora  inedila  do  Kr.  Uaspar  Carvajal , 
|i.  -Id,  por  Jo<o  Toril'io  .Modiiia,  .Sevilla.  Is'U. 
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coiinuencc  of  the  Amazon  ami  tlio  Putumayo.  Put  such  a  t(‘rmiua- 
tioii  of  tills  enterprise  mi<rlit  liave  lieen  foreseen,  ami  indeed  was  fore¬ 
seen  by  some  of  Prsua’s  friends,  who  tried,  hut  in  vain,  to  put  him  on 
his  miard  ajiainst  eertain  of  the  treaeherous  and  dan<rerous  eharaeter> 
who  ha<l  joiueil  the  e.xpedition.  For  amoni;  them,  aeeordin^  to  the 
Paehiller  Franeiseo  Vasiiuez.  who  aeeomiianied  Trsua,  and  who 
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wrote  an  aecoimt  of  the  undertaking,  were  the  olfsconrin<is  of  Peru, 
men  who  had  been  mutineers  and  traitors  in  the  service  of  the  Spanish 
monarch,  and  who  had  joined  the  expedition  in  order  to  elude  the 
ofhcers  of  justice  and  to  escape  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes.' 
Such  heinj;  the  case,  success  was  impossible,  and  the  enterprise  was 
doomed  from  the  hefrinnin<;. 


•  Rflaeion  de  Todo  lo  ‘qne  sucedio  en  la  Jornada  de  Omagua  g  Dorado  hecha  por  el  Oobernador  Pedro  de  Orson  . 
p.  ;a,  Madrid.  ISxi,  and  Jornada  del  Rio  Marailon.  Cap.  Ill,  por  Toritiio  de  Ortipuera,  in  Ilistoriadores  df 
Indias.  Tom.  11.  Madrid.  IdUtf. 
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After  Ursua  s  trajric  fate,  the  coniniand  of  the  expedition  was 
n>iirped  hv  the  notorious  Lope  de  A<;uirr(“.  “Tlie  Traitor.”  All 
thought  of  diseoverin<r  K1  Dorado  was  now  abandoned.  The  tyrant 
issued  an  order  that  no  one  should  even  speak  of  the  Oina^uas  under 
penalty  of  death.  Lor  now  the  avowed  pur|)ose  of  Airuirre  and  his 
Maranones,  as  he  called  his  fellow  cons])irators,  was  nothin<r  less  than 
to  reach  the  North  Sea,  the  name  then  jriven  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
return  hv  way  of  Panama  to  Peru,  with  the  desi>;n  of  startin':  an 
insurrection  then*,  and  wrestin':  the  Government  from  the  Kin;:  of 
S])ain,  to  whom,  in  his  madness, 
he  had  foresworn  alleGiance.  Tin* 
only  interest  the  ex])edition  has  for 
us  after  the  assassination  of  ITsua 
attaches  to  the  route  by  which  the 
Maranones  succeeded  in  cntssinj: 
the  continent  and  reachiiiG  the  At¬ 
lantic.  Extraordinary  as  it  may 
-eem,'  it'  was  by  that  wonderful 
waterway  which  conn(*cts  the  Ama¬ 
zon  with  the  Orinoco.  For  this 
achievement  the  ])iratical  cruise  of 
the  ’Tnad  demon,  AGuirre,”  will 
always  remain  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  GooGi-jiphical  discovery.* 

After  the  friGhtful  hardships, 
losses  of  life,  and  traGic  terminations 
of  the  expedition  of  Von  llutten 
and  Pedro  de  I'rsua,  one  would  have 
thouGht  that  further  enterprises  of 
the  kind  would  evoke  but  little 
enthusiasm.  But  such  was  not  the 
case.  The  ardor  of  the  restless, 
dariiiG  adventurers  of  the  time  was  as  undamped  as  ever,  and  only 
two  years  after  .\Guirre’s  death,  at  the  hand  of  his  own  Maranones, 
Martin  de  Proveda  led  an  expedition  in  quest  of  El  Dorailo  from 
( 'hachapo\’as,  Peru.  He  followed,  apparently,  the  same  route  as  that 
taken  by  I’rsua  until  he  attainetl  the  mouth  of  the  Napo.  From  this 
point  he  directed  his  course  toward  the  north  and  pushed  forward 
throuGh  the  dense  woodlands  and  broad  savannas,  which  are  watered 
by  the  Putumayo,  the  Caqueta,  and  the  Chiaviare.  lie  must,  there¬ 
fore,  have  followed,  at  least  duriiiG  part  of  his  journey,  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  Von  llutten,  and  must  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
Oma"uas  and  llapes,  but  with  no  result  except  a  vague  rumor  of  the 

>  For  further  information  respecting  this  marvelous  passage  of  the  Cassiquiare  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
eliapter  on  The  Romance  of  the  .\mazon  in  a  recent  work  .\long  the  Andes  and  Down  the  Amazon,  by  Dr. 
H.  .1  Mozans,  \ew  York,  1911. 


Jl'AX  OF.  CASTKI.I.AXOS,  ALTIIOU  OF 
Kl.KGIAS  DK  “VARONKS  II.USTRES 
OF.  INDIAS.”  AND  “HISTORIA  DEL 
NUEVO  KEINO  DE  GRANADA.’’ 

lie  was  a  soldier  under  the  Conquistador,  Gonzalo 
Jimenez  de  Quesada,  and  is  our  chief  authority 
for  the  quest  of  the  Gilded  Chieftain  by  thecon- 
<|Ueror  of  New  tiranada.  .After  many  years  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  army,  he  became  a  priest  and  had 
charge  of  a  parish  in  Tunja,  New  G  ranada,  where 
he  died  at  an  advancerl  age. 
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»*.\isteiico  of  ricli  provinces  soincwlicrc  in  the  unexplored  \vil(leiiies>. 
After  Inivinjr  lost  most  of  his  men,  he  iinalh*  anived  at  San  Juan 
de  los  Llanos,  which  had  marked  staijes  in  the  (lerman  expedition> 
of  1  lohermuth,  Kedermann,  and  Von  llutten.  From  this  ])lace  he 
proce(Mled  in  a  northerly  direction,  eventually  crossing:  the  eastern 
ranyi'  of  the  (’ordilleras,  ami  arrivinjr  at  Santa  Fe  de  liojjota.  Here 
the  account  of  his  adventures  excited  the  f^reatest  interest,  for  he  wa^ 
tin'  first  Kuroix'an,  since  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  (lonzalo  Pizarro, 
to  journey  from  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  to  tin*  table-lands  of  the 
Andes. 

.Vmonjx  those  who  accompanied  Proveda  fiom  ('hachapovas  was 
a  Spaniard  from  Kstremadura  named  Petlro  de  Silva.  In  sj)ite  of 
the  fruitless  enti'ipiise  in  which  he  had  just  taken  ])art  he  was  so 
convinced  t)f  the  existence  of  thedilded  Kinj;  that,  a  few  years  after 
his  arrival  at  Bogota,  he  resolved  to  <io  to  S|)ain  and  organize  then' 
an  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the  phantom  which  had  deluded  so 
many  previous  adventurers,  lie  succeeded  without  tlillicultv  in 
securin*r  from  the  Spanish  monarch  the  concession  of  a  certain 
region  called  the  laml  of  the  Omafruas,  which  was  thenceforth  to  be 
known  as  New  Estrc'iuadura,  and  of  which  he  was  named  adelantado. 
But  stranger  still  was  the  ease  with  which  he  was  able  to  obtain  the 
necessary  men  and  money  for  his  undertaking.  For  no  sooner  was 
the  object  of  his  enterprise  maile  known  than  crowds  flocked  to  him 
from  all  quarters.  Aixd  so  great  was  the  ma<l  rush  for  the  land  of  FI 
Dorad(»  that  Spain,  as  Padre  Simon  tells  us,  could  have  been  depo])u- 
lated.  Men  sold  all  their  ])roj)erty  and  willingly  lent  the  proceeds  to 
Silva,  who  promised  to  return  all  loans  with  a  large  premium  as  soon 
as  they  arrived  in  Xew  Fstremadura.  Some  gave  him  10  ducats, 
others  a  thousand,  and  all  expected  returns  that  would  be  many 
times  greater  than  the  amounts  advancetl.  Some  even  sold  their 
clothing  and  jewels  in  order  to  contribute  toward  the  ecpiipment  of 
the  expedition,  which  was  the  first  to  be  organized  in  Spain  for  the 
tliscovery  of  the  land  of  the  Gilded  King.  When  the  time  came  for 
embarking,  Silva  saw  600  men  -nobles  and  plebeians — ready  to 
accompany  him.  More  than  a  hundred  of  these  wer«'  married  and 
were  prepared  to  depart  with  their  families. 

The  10th  of  March.  Io60.  the'  expedition  set  sail  from  San  Lucar. 
and  in  due  course  arrived  at  tlu'  island  of  Margarita.  Here,  owing  to 
a  disagreement,  more  than  loO  members  of  the  expedition  declined 
to  go  farther.  Shortly  afterwards  those  who  were  left  ilisembarked 
at  Burlnirata  on  the  northern  coast  of  Venezuela,  whence  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Valencia.  Here  the  majority  of  them  deserted  their  leader, 
especially  those  who  had  their  families  with  them.  Of  the  large' 
number  who  were  with  the  goverm>r  on  his  dejearture  from  Spain 
only  140  soldiers  were  now  h*ft,  and  with  this  small  force  he  made' 
haste,  before  it  shoidd  be  further  diminished,  to  prosecute  his  enter- 
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})rise.  J^Ciivinjr  Vulcuciii  for  the  south  he  soon  fouiul  liiinself  in  tlie 
houiulless  llanos  of  Venezuela,  where  they  had  to  endure  iiuh'scrih- 
able  hardshi])s  through  lack  of  food  a!ul  the  intense  lu'at  of  the  sun¬ 
baked  re<rion  which  they  travei-sed.  At  times  tludr  (•oui-s(“  lay 
throujth  immense  swam])s  covered  with  coarse  s(‘d^es  like  razor- 
"rass  -that  cut  the  clothing:  from  their  hacks;  at  otlu'fs  over  a 
parched  desert — a  fierce,  f'h'amin^.  anjrrv  waste-  where  there  was 
neither  food  nor  water.  .Seeing  nothin<r  before  them  but  starvation 
and  death,  most  of  Silva's  remaining;  ti’oops  <les(Tt(‘d  him.  '1  he 
richly  (“(pii])ped  expedition  that  had  started  out  with  such  hi<;h  hopes 
eventually  dwindled  down  to  80  ])ersons.  many  of  whom  were  sick 
or  worn  out  by  fati<iue  and  suffering.  Finally.  aft(T  fruitless  wander- 
in"  about  in  the  desolate  and  sparsely  iidiabit(“d  plains  for  six  months, 
the  exhaust<*d  survivom  of  this  ill-starnal  enter|)rise  succcaaleil  in 
makin"  their  way  to  Ibmpiisimato.  when*  they  disbamh'd.  From 
this  place  Silva  made  his  way  to  Bogota,  and  thence  returmal  to  his 
distant  home  in  Chachapoyas. 

One  would  naturally  sui)pose  that  Silva's  experience  would  have 
sufliccHl  to  deter  him  from  takiu"  ])art  in  any  furtluT  enterprises  in 
search  of  the  phantom  which  had  previously  b(‘eu  the  cause  of  such 
frijrhtful  disiisters.  Far  from  it.  lie  had  scarcely  rc'ached  home 
wIhmi  he  ajrain  set  out  for  Spain  to  or"ani/,(‘  a  second  expeditioti  for 
the  search  of  El  Dorado.  And,  incnalible  as  it  may  seem,  he  was  soon 
at  the  head  of  170  men,  who  wer(>  willin"  to  risk  their  fortunes  and 
lives  in  the  cpiest  of  that  ignifi  pituiis  which  had  already  led  so 
many  to  destruction.  Enterin"  the  Dragon's  Mouth,  between  th(‘ 
island  of  Trinidad  and  Tieira  Firme.  he  proceeded  to  a  place  about 
00  leagues  u])  the  Orinoco.  llcTc.  what  with  fi"htin"  with  the 
Caribs.  and  the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  the  phi"ue  of  mostpiitot's 
and  other  insects,  many  of  his  followers  soon  ])erished.  The  others, 
weakened  by  famine  and  disease  and  unable  to  offer  any  resistance  to 
the  hostile  natives,  eventually  fell  victims  to  tludr  relentless  (*nemi(‘s. 
Only  one  Sj)aniard — .Tuan  Martin  d(‘  Alhujar-  escaped  with  his  lib*, 
and  then  only  after  a  Ion"  captivity  in  the  wilds  of  (luiana. 

But  Silva’s  two  expeditions,  that  had  cost  so  many  lives  and  so 
much  treasure,  were  not  the  only  ones  which  were  or"anized  at  this 
time  to  discover  the  coveted  land  of  El  Dorado.  While  Pedro  <h‘ 
Silva  was  j)re|)arin"  in  Spain  for  his  first  expedition,  a  similar  enter¬ 
prise  was  bein"  orpinized  in  New  Oranada.  and  by  no  less  a  persona"!' 
than  the  concpieror  of  that  countiy.  (lonzalo  .limenez  de  Quesada. 
For  no  sooner  had  word  been  received  in  Bi>"ota  of  Silva's  intention^ 
ami  of  his  appointment  as  "overnor  of  Nueva  Estrematlura  than 
there  was  amon"  all  classes  the  most  intense  excitement.  The 
re"ion  of  which  Silva  had  been  made  "oveinor  was  claimed  by  New 
tiranada,  and  its  citizens  felt  that  they  weri'  beiii"  deprived  of  a 
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portion  of  their  torritorv.  If  Venezuela  to-day  were  to  take  possession 
of  a  part  of  ('oloinl)ia,  tlie  exeiteinent  eould  not  he  <rrealer  than  it 
as  wlien  the  j)eople  of  Bojrota  first  learned  of  Silva’s  ap|)ointnient 
to  the  <;overnorshi|)  of  the  lands  to  the  east  of  the  Cordilleras.  And 
the  one  who  felt  most  ajr<irieved  was  the  veteran  concpiistador,  the 
Licentiate  dinienez  de  Quesada.  As  eonqueror  of  New  (Iranada, 
he  claimed  all  the  territory  to  the  east  of  Bojrotii  for  a  distance  of 
400  lea<rues  between  the  river  Panto  on  the  north  of  the  Papamemene 
on  the  south.  This  embraced  the  jrreater  jiart  of  the  continent  north 
of  the  Amazon  and  included,  too,  as  all  then  agreed,  the  famous 
land  of  El  Dorado.  As  to 
the  existence  of  such  a 
re>riou  and  of  the  (lilded 
Chii'ftain,  who  was  then 
attractinjj  even  nmre  at¬ 
tention  than  ever  before, 

Quesada  seems  to  have  en¬ 
tertained  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever.  Such  hein*'  the  case, 
h(‘  could  not  brook  the  idiai 
of  anyone  else  appropriat¬ 
ing  what  he  rcfiarded  'as 
the  most  valuable  asset  of 
his  compiest.  Pedro  de 
Silva,  while  on  his  way 
with  Martin  de  Proveda 
from  (’hachapoyas  to  Bo¬ 
gota,  had  been  told  by  the 
Indians  of  the  existence  of 
a  rejrion  beyond  their  own 
on  the  Meta  and  the  Bara- 


,<ruan  — one  of  the  many 
names  of  the  Orinoco — 
which  was  peopled  by  tribes 
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who  were  so  rich  that  all  the  service  of  their  houses  was  of  silver  and 


}j:old.  These  and  many  similar  stories/  coiqiled  with  tin*  re]>orts  of 
the  expeditions  which  had  been  made  by  Diejto  de  Ordaz  and  Alonzo 
de  Herrera  u])  the  Orinoco  and  the  Meta  and  by  Ilohermuth  and  Von 
llutten  across  the  llanos  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  all  conspired  to 
excite  anew  the  cupidity  of  those  who  were  lon*;in<r  for  new  adven¬ 
tures  and  were  hut  waitin';  for  a  leader  in  whom  they  had  confidence. 

Quesada,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles  and  the  successful  com¬ 
mander  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  campaifins  in  the  history 
of  the  coiKjuest,  was  their  man.  The  fact  that  his  brother,  Fenian 
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I’tMPZ  (1(‘  Qiu'satlii,  liad  IS  N'cars  before  eiidiiretl  such  hardships  and 
lost  all  he  possessed  in  search  of  tin*  (iild(‘d  Man.  and  that  many 
otlier  enterprises,  oi-jrani/ed  witli  the  same  end  in  view,  liad  met 
with  nothing  l)ut  misery  and  disastei-.  far  from  elieekin<t  his  ardoi'. 
which  was  still  as  undamped  as  when  he  led  his  <;allant  hand  from  tlie 
A’alley  of  tlie  Ma<rdalena  to  the  ])lateau  of  ('undinamarea,  seemed 
hut  an  incentive  to  s|)ur  him  on  to  achieve  what  so  many  others  had 
failed  to  aecom])lish. 

In  1.')70.  Castellanos  tells  us,  Quesada  took  his  de])arture  from 
Bogota  with  .30(1  S])anish  soldiers,  1  ,.^(10  Indians  and  a  lar<;e  nund)er 
of  negroes,  (JOO  cows,  SOO  swine,  l,ld()  horses,  and  all  the  eipiijiment 
necessary  for  a  lon<r  eam])aii;n.  Amons;  those  who  aeeomjianied 
him  wen*  many  of  noble  lineaire.  who,  as  the  old  chronicler  informs 
us.  were  willinii:  to  leave  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury  for  one  of  untold 
hardships  and  to  exchan<;e  the  certain  for  the  imeertain  and  unknown. 
Castellanos,  wh<»  had  served  under  Quesada  in  his  compiest  of  New 
(Tranada  and  who  was  personally  accpiainted  with  many  who  took 
part  iti  this  entiuprise  in  cpiest  of  El  Dorado,  in  prefacing  hi> 
account  of  the  exjiedition  deplores  the  cupidity  and  folly  of  those 
who,  havin*;  a  competency,  do  not  hesitate  to  leave  their  homes  and 
expose  not  oidy  their  own  lives  hut  als(t  those  of  their  famili('s  by 
embarkin';  in  perilous  and  bootless  veiitun's. 

To  ])Prsua<l(‘  idle  and  uninarried  men.  lazy  vayalaind.-i  who  neither  itav<>  nor  de.sire 
hone.<t  ofcnj'ation,  to  take  ])art  in  such  enter))rises,  would  lie  tolerahU'.  lint  it  is  wrone: 
to  itfeite  tnarried  meti.  with  tluur  wives  and  childreti.  as  was  then  the  case,  to  follow 
the  Hair  of  a  land  ahotitidiiiir  iti  riches.  Thus,  tnoved  hy  false  rejiorts,  tnarried  .SjKtitish 
and  luestiza  womett  joined  this  iniserahh*  (‘xjiedition  in  whif'h  nearly  all  ju'risla'd.  1 
do  not  wish  to  Ixdieve  that  their  hii.shands  took  thetn  alons;  to  cet  rid  of  thetn.  hut 
rather  to  thitik  that  they  were  misled  hy  vain  ]iromises  atid  delusive  hojies  which 
isstted  in  dreadful  catastrophes.' 

(’rossiii'jj  the  (‘astern  Cordilleras,  the  cxpt'ditioners  proceed(*d  to  the 
ptu'hlo  of  Sjtn  duan  de  los  Llanos,  which  had  itreviously  sujtpliod  food 
iiud  shelter  to  other  adventurers  in  search  of  *;old  and  the  land  of  tlu* 
(lilded  Kin*;.  Soon  after  leavinj;  this  jrhicetlu'v  wen' exjtosed  torrent 
dan<;er  in  one  of  those  terrilic  jtntirie  fires  which  frt'tpiently  sweep 
over  the  <;rass-covered  llanos  of  this  part  of  South  Anu'riea.  Some 
days  after  this  event  they  reached  the  rivers  (Imiviare  and  (Imtniciire. 
Here  they  began  to  sulTer  from  sickness  and  lack  of  food.  Tlu'v  still, 
however,  continued  their  course  toward  the  land  of  the  Omaguas,  of 
which  their  guide,  Diego  Soleto,  who  had  taken  ])art  in  Proveda’s 
expedition  through  this  n'gion,  had  given  them  such  glowing  accounts. 
But  they  had  not  ])roceeded  far  before  the  winter  Ix'gan.  This  added 
greatly  to  their  distress.  The  incessant  rains  which  characterize  this 
season  soon  converted  the  country  through  which  they  were  marching 
into  a  region  of  impassable  lakes  and  morasses.  This  augmented  the 


I  Hixtnria  del  Xueto  Htinode  Granada.  Tom.  11,  p.  222,  publicaila  por  primora  vcz  por  D.  Aiilonio  I’ar  y 
Melia,  Madriil,  ISSO. 
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nuinher  of  sick  men  ami  animals,  and  soon  the  line  of  marcli  wa> 
strewn  with  dead  Indians  and  horses;  with  saddles,  clothin*',  jewels, 
trinkets,  all  of  which  were  ahandoned  hy  their  owners,  who  were  so 
reduced  by  famine  and  disease  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to  move. 

To  remain  lon^^er  in  this  inundated  region  meant  certain  death. 
'I'hey  were,  therefore,  ohliyed  to  draj?  themselves  to  higher  land, 
and  to  remain  there  until  the  waters  should  subside.  After  numerous 
fruitless  attem]>ts  they  finally  found  a  suitable  place,  an  Indian  settle- 


From  ti  piihitin^  by  tho  ('olombian  artist.  AltK.‘rto  I'nltirteta. 
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ment,  where  they  found  suHicient  maize  and  yuca  to  keep  them  from 
starvation.  But  here  they  were  without  salt,  for  the  natives  not  only 
never  used  it,  hut  had  never  even  heard  of  it.’  The  absence  of  this 
food  ingredient  greatly  aggravated  their  miserable  condition  and  was 
the  cause  of  various  diseases.  Some  became  almost  blind,  others 
deaf,  t)thcrs  still  were  covered  with  sores  filled  with  worms,  for  which 
they  could  find  no  remedy,  while  yet  (Ahers  were  afllicted  with  an 
intolerable  itching,  wliich  never  allowed  them  a  moment’s  re.st  day 
or  night.  So  great  indeed  was  their  suffering  that  many  became 
mad  and  died  terrible  deaths.  And  all  this  time,  even  in  the  elevated 
position  in  which  they  encamped,  there  was  a  continual  downpour 

>  One  minca  compii  sal  I'ti'rnanu'nto.  ni  di-lla  por  all!  tienon  notida.  Castellanos  op.  cit.  p.  241. 
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(a<?ua  (U'l  ciolo  y  a<rua  do  la  tiorra),  so  that  the  wretehed  wanderers 
couhl  neither  dry  tlieir  clothes  nor  have  a  nioinent’s  repose. 

Losin*;  all  hope  and  seein<;  themselves  in  face  of  certain  death,  many 
deserted  and  endeavored  to  make  their  way  homeward.  A  few  were 
successful,  hut  many  perished  in  the  trackless  wilderness  either  from 
starvation  or  at  the  hands  of  ferocious  sava<;es.  Others  mutinied  and 
attempted  the  life  of  their  leader,  who  was,  the}"  said,  leading  them  to 
inevitable  destruction.  But  this  attempt,  which  was  foiled,  was.  as 
Castellanos  assures  us,  rather  an  act  of  despair  than  of  malice.  Taking 
]hty  on  Ins  suffering  and  dejected  followers,  Quesada  announced  that 
all  who  ilesired  to  return  to  their  homes  were  at  liberty  to  do  so.  'I'he 
majority  of  his  men  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  to  withdiaw 
fiom  the  depths  of  the  dark  and  dismal  forest,  in  which  they  had  laam 
so  long  wandering,  to  a  land  where  they  might  once  more  have  a  view 
of  the  clear  blue  sky  overhead.  After  this  the  ailelantado’s  force  was 
reduced  to  45  men.  With  these  heroic  spirits  he  continued  his  jourm'v 
and  eventually  reached  a  point  near  the  site  of  the  present  pueblo  of 
San  Fernando  de  Atabajio,  at  the  coniluence  of  the  Guaviare  and  the 
Orinoco.  But  the  day  at  length  arrived  when  the  intrepid  leader  was 
forced  to  realize  that  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  and  that  his 
exjiedition,  which  had  departed  from  Bogota  with  such  a  grand  dis¬ 
play  and  with  such  exalted  hopes,  was  a  failure.  Accordingly,  after 
three  years  of  indescribable  hardships;  of  forced  marches  through 
dense,  tangled  jungles,  through  which  they  had  to  cut  their  way  with 
machetes;  of  ceaseless  conflicts  with  hostile  savages,  who  burned 
their  villages  and  provisions  on  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards;  after 
enduring  all  the  agonies  of  famine  and  tropical  ilisease;  after  battling 
against  the  inclemency  of  an  enervating  climate  and  the  clouds  of 
noxious  insects  that  tormented  them  day  and  night,  without  inter¬ 
mission — the  hapless  adventurers,  who  were  now  only  25  in  number, 
faced  about  and  began  their  long  and  artluous  march  toward  Bogota. 

The  net  resultsof  this  undertaking,  one  of  the  best  eijuippedthat  (“ver 
went  in  search  of  the  ])hantom  which  had  allured  so  many  to  destruction, 
may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  Of  the  300  Spaniards  who  had  embarked 
in  the  enterprise,  only  74  escaped,  ami  of  these  the  greatiT  number  died 
of  incurable  diseases  contract <'d  during  their  wanderings  in  the  pestilent 
climate  of  the  sultry  lowlands.  Of  tlie  1,.500  Indians,  there  remained 
only  4.  and  of  the  1,100  horses  there  were  hut  18.  The  expense  en¬ 
tailed  in  e(|uipi)ing  the  enterprise  amounted  to  more  than  200,000  pesos 
in  gold,*  the  e(|uivalent.  in  our  money,  of  nearly  82,000,000. 

But  a  more  regrettable  loss  than  that  of  money  was  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Padre  Francisco  Medrano,  who  succumbed  to  an  attack 
of  fever  which  he  contracted  in  the  miasmatic  jungles  of  the  lowlands 
through  which  lay  the  line  of  march.  This  accomjilished  Franciscan 
friar  had  accompanied  Quesada  as  the  chronicler  of  the  expedition, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  his  untimely  death,  he  would,  to  judge  by 
his  uncompleted  history  of  New  Granada,  which  served  as  the  basis  of 

‘  I’adre  Simon  says  the  amount  cxcooded  300,000  Kold  jtesos. 
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Piuhv  Simon's  i)vic(‘lt'ss  work,  luive  givon  us  a  story  of  iidvcmture  as 
thrillin<r interest  as  anythinpim literature,  rnfortunately  all  hispaju'rs 
regarclin*:  t^uesada’s  enterprise  were  lost,  and  we  must  now  he  satisfieil 
with  the  brief  hut  itraphic  account  of  this  exjiedition  which  is  contained 
in  the  llistoria  del  Nuevo  Keino  de  Granada  of  Juan  de  Castellanos. 

And  what  did  Quesada  and  his  followers  receive  in  return  for  such  a 
sacrifice  of  treasure  and  human  life?  Absolutely  nothinj;.  They  did 
not  find  the  slijrhtest  trace 
of  the  Gildeil  Chieftain  nor 
the  faintest  indication  of 
thericli and  iiopulouscoun- 
tiy  to  which  their  fiuide. 

Dicfto  Soleto.  liad  prom¬ 
ised  to  lead  them.  '1  he 
rejrioii  throu<;h  which  they 
passed  was  for  tlie  most 
|T)irt  almost  dejiojndated. 

()nl3'h(‘re  and  there  did  tin* 
adventurers  come  across  a 
few  stra<r<;lin"  lints,  which 
were  tenanted  by  a  small 
number  of  wretched  sav- 
a<:es.  The  larj'est  settle¬ 
ment  the\’  found  durin<r 
tlndr  three  x'ears'  wander- 
in<;s  consisted  of  but  .30 
filth}'  hovels,  and  from 
these  thev  were  soon 
ilriven  bv  the  downpours 
that  inundated  the  coun- 
tiy  in  which  the\'  were  lo¬ 
cated.  The  exiiedition 


was  for  each  and  all  a  dis¬ 
astrous  failuie. 

Quesada  had  risked  his 
health  and  life  and  fortune 


COAT  OF  MAIL  AND  SPUR  OF  (JOX/.ALO  JIMI  N'KZ 
DK  QUKSADA. 

Also  the  sword  and  dagger  of  Nicholas  Federman,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  rival  of  the  Spanish  Conquistador.  Relics  on 
e.xhibition  at  the  National  Museum  of  Ilogota. 


on  the  venture,  lie  had  lost  his  health  and  fortune,  but  his  life  was 


spared  for  a  short  while  longer.  Still,  marvelous  to  relate,  in  spite 
of  his  awful  experiences  and  of  those  who,  like  him,  had  sacrificed 
everything  in  the  frenzied  attempts  to  discover  the  land  of  El  Doiado, 
his  belief  in  the  existence  of  this  mythical  character  was  still  unshaken, 
and  he  regarded  this  region  as  the  most  valuable  heritage  he  could 


transmit  to  his  heirs.  Before  his  demise,  in  Mariquita,  near  the  Mag¬ 


dalena,  where  he  spent  the  last  dax's  of  his  life,  he  constituted  Antonio 
de  Berrio,  who  had  married  his  sister’s  daughter,  his  heir  and  the 


governor  of  the  vast  region  between  the  Panto  and  the  Papamene. 
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riif  (Icpasit  of  [ispliall  ill  Uir  Slate  of  flenmideit  i.-i  abimt  l.flin  acres  in  extent,  thus  larRer  than  the  lake  in  Triniifad,  Inii  iniieh  shallower,  it  i.s  formed  l>y  the  over 
flow  of  soft  piti’h  from  several  springs.  Hermndez  asphalt  has  a  somewhat  softer  I'onsisteney  than  'I'riniiltid,  hut  for  paving  pnrpost's  the  refined  proiliiet  of  flit 
one  is  practically  as  .servieeahle  asjthe  other. 


A  SPIIALT  bojfins  with  a,  wliicli  is  said  to  he,  altlioiii:h  ii'ifor- 
tiuiatel}'  with  imsuhstaiitial  authority,  the  al])Jia  (ai, 
/  %  j)rivative  that  implies  tlie  negation  of  the  word  root  to 

winch  it  is  aflixed.  This  root  may  he  the  (ireek  acjM/Mo, 
meaning  “1  slip,”  so  that,  if  the  derivation  should  ha))])en  to  he 
correct,  as])haltum  means  ‘’slip  preventer”  -a  little  irony  of  our 
lamruagc.  because  in  modern  life,  when  w(*  think  of  as|)halt  stnaM' 
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I'rom  the  Gulf  of  Pariu  the  Sau  Juan  Kiver  leads  to  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Herniudez,  and 
about  32  miles  from  its  mouth  a  small  tributary  stream  named  the  (iiiaiwo  leads  to  the  nelRh- 
borhood  of  the  deposits  of  asphalt.  Forttinately  both  rivers  admit  vessels  of  comfortable  dnift. 
The  jia-ssace  from  the  salt  water  to  the  jiier  at  the  terminus,  tiiianoco,  is  very  interesting  and 
tropical. 

and  pavoimmts  the  slijijx'rincss  of  them  is  the  first  characteristic  to 
enter  our  minds. 

Yet  when  the  first  iisphtilt  or  solid  bitumen  was  jmt  to  use,  its 
jmrpose  was  clearly  enough  ex])lained  by  that  meaning  of  tht*  word. 
The  substance  was  rather  common  in  Bible  lands,  especitilly  tilong 
the  shores  of  the  Ketl  Sea,  tind  there  it  was  used  for  the  lining  of 
cisterns,  for  embalming  the  detid,  and  especitilly  tis  a  ceimmt  to  hold 
in  position — that  is,  to  jirevent  from  slip])ing — the  stone  slabs  out 
of  which  the  jjalaces  of  Xinevah  and  Baliylon  were  built.  At  that 
time  it  certainly  accomplished  what  the  word  implied,  but  since 
then  asijhalt  has  come  into  general  use  for  a  variety  of  juiiposes. 
and  is  consefpientlv  a  subject  of  wide  interest  all  over  the  world. 
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TUK  TOWN  OF  OUANOCO,  VENKZUKLA. 

To  reach  the  a.s|)halt  deposits  of  the  State  of  Hermudez,  vessels  p;uss  up  the  San  Juan  Hiver  from  the  (iulf 
of  Faria,  and  into  the  little  river  called  the  Ouanoco,  on  the  banks  of  which,  not  far  from  the  so-called 
lake,  is  the  town  of  Ouanoco  with  its  shops  and  other  buildings  connected  with  the  industry, 

aluinina.  Bituiuons  may  la*  jiaseoiis,  litjuid,  or  solid,  and  relatively 
pure,  or  mixed  with  solid  materials  to  form  rocks.  All  asphalts 
belong  to  the  solid  forms  of  hitumen.  The,  scientilie  study  of  asphalt 
is  therefore  the  study  of  bitumen,  l)ut  its  industrial  value  has  a  theim* 
of  its  own,  indejtendent  for  many  years  in  the  ])ast,  yet  recently  becom¬ 
ing  intimately  related  in  tin'  jjraetiee  of  road  making  to  another  liitu- 
men,  jietroleum,  in  a  curious  and  nnexjiected  way. 
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Bituniiiious  inat(‘rials  are  not  susce|)til)le  of  exact  deiiiiitioii, 
liowever,  and  can  l)e  explained  rather  hv  stating;  wJiat  are  the  various 
foriU"  l)itumen  assumes  tliaii  by  subjectin';  it  to  cliemical  analysis. 
Accordin';  to  tliis  jdan,  tliere  are  tliree  j;reat  classes  of  the  substance: 
(a)  Tile  bitumens  projier;  (b)  ji^  robitumens;  (c)  factitious  or  artificial 
bituuK'ns.  There  are  .30  items  j;iven  iu  a  list  of  bitumens  of  these 
three'  divisions,  tlu'  (  hie'f  of  which  are  the*  followin';: 


I*)i4>to  l»y  Wtn.  H.  KiiU.  riiiliuU'lphiit.  ('oiirtosy  Itarhcr  Asplialt  Puviiii;('o. 

THK  PIER  AT  GUAXOCO,  VENEZU?:LA. 

Conditions  for  stiipping  from  the  asphalt  depo.sits  in  the  State  of  Bermudez,  Venezuela,  are  quite  nec- 
essiirily  ditlerent  from  those  e.xisting  in  Trinidad.  In  Venezuela,  on  the  mainland,  the  asphalt  deposit 
is  situated  some  distance  up  a  river  that  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth.  Consequently  vessels  to  receive  a  load 
from  the  lake  must  be  adapted  for  navigation  of  such  an  interior  waterway.  Moreover,  the  landing 
place  at  Guanoco  is  some  miles  away  from  the  place  where  the  supply  is  dug.  But  transport  to  the 
pier  is  accomplished  by  a  tramway,  and  at  the  pier,  alongside  of  which  steamers  lie,  loading  is  done 
quickly. 

(ff  I  Xiitural  combustible  <;as,  from  wells  and  springs;  natural 
najihtha,  accomjianying  water  from  springs  or  gas  from  wells; 
jietroleum  or  rock  oil,  in  all  its  varieties;  mineral  tar  or  maltha, 
a  Idack,  viscous  fluid,  closely  related  to  jietroleum;  fossil  paraffin; 
asphaltic  coals,  so  called,  yielding  paraffin  on  distillation;  asphaltum 
(which  is  asiihalt);  malthas  of  dilf'erent  ilegrees  of  mixture  with 
sand,  stone,  or  etirth. 


hv  Win.  If.  Hau.  riiilailciplifa.  ( of  llaiMuT  .X'^plialt  Tavinu  r«. 

.vsi’Ham'  in 

riir  nsphall  lakr  al  l  i  iiiiilail  is  alioiil  1 1  I  ancs  in  i-Miail  ainl  sin»|K»siMl  tn  hr  ahoiil  IINI  fcrl  iha  p  m  inorr.  altliuUKli  ii»<'  ai  lnal  iMiltom  of  I  hr  riah  rlikr  •lr|.iv.s>i.iM  has 
iirvrr  hern  ai  liially  rraclusl.  Tin*  pitrli  it.M'lf  ran  hr  pirkea  up  an«l  fiiohin!  wit  hniit  sailing  \  hr  hands,  or  ihip  up  liy  f>ii  k:  hiii  I  hr  drposit  rrin-ws  ifsrif  ahno^f  as 
s(K>n  as  if  is  rrinovnl  hy  natural  prrssurr  from  tin*  si<lrs  attd  l»r|o\v 
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(li)  All  the  coals  from  ])cat  to  aiitlirac*itc,  for  althoui;!)  anthracite 
is  not  strictly  a  ])vrol)itiinien,  it  is  a  coal  ami  helonjrs  here. 

(c)  Kvervthiii}'  obtained  by  distillation  at  low  temperature  from 
the  bitumens  and  pyrobitumeiis,  other  i)roducts  obtained  at  bi^b 
temperatures,  and  certain  by-products  of  chemical  ])rocesses,  such 
as  coal,  street  and  illuminating  gas,  ])etroleum  in  its  relined  condi¬ 
tions,  lubricating  oils,  paraffins,  coke,  residua  from  many  rebning 
processes. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  asphalt  belongs  to  the  lirst  iind  lowest  grou]) 
of  bitumens,  all  of  them  among  the  ])rime  efforts  of  nature's  labora¬ 
tory,  while  the  second  group,  nature’s  ))roduct  as  well,  are  in  a 
different  stage.  The  third  grou])  are  tin*  results  of  man's  chemical 
activities.  The  process  by  which  bitumens  are  formed  in  nature 
is  still  unsettled  by  geologists  or  chemists.  That  organic  matter 
enters  into  the  ju’ocess  is  generally  admitted,  bnt  why  or  bow  is  a 
technical  problem  wide  of  this  study  of  as])balt. 

Asphalt  as  a  solid  bitumen,  however,  has  lots  of  history  relating 
to  it,  and  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  Latin  America  because  the  in¬ 
dustry  centering  around  it  has  of  late  years  passed  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New,  and  the  asphalt  sup])ly  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  seems  to  be  able  to  meet  the  demand  occasioned  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  use  of  that  remarkable  substance. 

During  Bible  times  and  the  pr('-('biistian  (ua  in  gcmeral,  asiibalt 
or  bitumen  was  used  almost  altogether  as  a  cement  and  with  veiv 
little  alteration  from  the  form  in  which  nature  supplied  it.  Bitunnm 
aided  in  the  remarkable  preservative  metb<»ds  that  have  brought 
down  to  us  so  curiously  intact  the  embalmed  dead  of  Kg;\pt. 
Cisterns  lined  with  asj)balt  3,000  years  ago  are  still  serviceable 
to-day,  and  even  in  the  construction  of  the  Tower  of  liabel  asphalt 
was  important.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  advantagt's  of  bitumen 
seem  to  have  been  neglected  or  forgotten,  and  the  substance  its»>lf 
batl  more  of  a  (juasi-scientific  than  practical  intt'iest.  Not  until  the 
nineteenth  century  was  reached  was  any  industry  based  upon  it 
attemi)ted,  or  the  application  of  it  revived,  although,  in  a  ft'w 
instances  before  that  time,  both  accident  and  experiment  bad  indi¬ 
cated  the  uses  to  which  asphalt  might  be  put. 

Who  first  suggested  asj)balt  as  ])aving  material  is  not  definitely 
known.  '‘In  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone,  in  Trinidad,  and  in  California 
it  bad  been  observed  that  fragments  of  as|)balt  that  were  jolteil  from 
carts  were  crushed  and  compacted  into  a  solid  rock  bed  by  the 
wheels  of  the  carts  that  followed,  and  the  conviction  that  roadbeds 
could  be  constructed  of  the  same  material  was  inevitable.’’  In 
France,  some  time  after  ISOO  and  before  18o0,  attemj)ts  were  made 
to  ))ave  a  street  in  Paris  with  asphalt  mixed  with  (juartz  and  upon  a 
b(‘d  of  sandstone,  ])ut  the  results  were  not  satisfactory.  They  were* 


Plioto^riipli  !)>'  Win.  K.  Kiiii.  ('oiirti'^y  ol'  nai'lHM'  .Xsplialt  I'avin^ro, 

LOADING  ASPHALT  INTO  CARS,  TKINIDAD. 

Thf  surfaot'of  the  pilih  lake,  except  for  small  wooded  islands,  is  bare  of  vegetation  and  hard  enough  to  bear  foot  trallic  or  even  cart«,  w  hile  by  I  he  aid  of  a  sort  of  cor¬ 
duroy  road  made  of  palm  branches  it  supports  a  cable  tramway.  Work  is  usually  carried  on  early  in  the  morning,  because  I  he  surface  is  ('•ooier  then.  In  fact ,  the 
lake  i.s  said  to  be  one  of  I  he  hotte.st  jdaces  oti  earth. 
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nut  discouraging,  liowcvc'r,  the  deduction  being  drawn  that  the  defect 
arose  not  in  the  asplialt  itself  so  much  as  in  the  preparation  and  in 
tlie  method  of  laying  it  and  in  the  comhination  selected. 

In  1S().')  it  was  agreed,  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  that  some  of  the 
natural  hituminous  rock  found  near  Santa  Barbara  and  containing 
about  oO  per  cent  of  sand  was  better  than  artificial  mixtures,  and  it 
was  so  used  for  paving.  Meanwhile,  in  France,  again,  where  experi- 
nii'iits  were  c<mstantly  advancing,  o})ini()n  became  more  pronounced 
that  asphalt,  properly  prepareil,  formed  an  unexcelled  substance  for 
street  pavements.  For  the  20  years  preceding  ISSO  streets  were 


IMiolo  i-oni  nooriiiiiM's  Asphnlt. 

AN  ASeUAI.T  ROOF. 

On  the  Carnegie  Library  at  Yonkers,  Now  York,  the  roof  is  laid  with 
asi)halt,  as  it  forms  a  most  substantial  covering.  In  this  case  the  yard 
also  is  surfaced  with  asphalt,  thus  illustrating  another  use  besides  the 
roofing. 

satisfactorily  paved  with  asphalt  in  Paris,  London,  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  cities,  and  considerable  study  was  given  to  the  jirohlem.  ^lix- 
tures  have  been  devised,  crude  material  has  been  utilized,  and 
jirtificial  asphalts,  so  called,  have  been  prepared,  until  the  technolog\- 
of  street  paving,  especially  in  these  very  large  cities,  has  become 
almost  a  laboratory  science.  The  first  bituminous  mastic  street  laid 
in  any  Atlantic  coast  city  is  claimed  by  New'ark,  New'  Jersey.  This 
was  in  1870,  and  the  constructor  probably  used  pitch  and  petroleum 
rf'sidiium  from  Trinidad,  the  same  materials  that  have  since  been 
used.  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  soon  after  followed  this 
example,  and  then  the  jiractice  became  general  throughout  the 
country. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  asphalt  or  its  allied  bitumens  is  a 
well-classified  phenomenon,  although  new'  sources  are  being  iliscov- 


IMiolojrraph  hy  Win.  I{.  Kail.  liiilailrlpliia.  I’lMirlrsy  iif  llarliar  .\siiliaU  l*aviiiir< 


TR.VMWAV  AND  UdAD  Td  lili K I II  IA )\  IMKR, 


'I' Ilf  iiilili  liikf  al  La  Hri'a  i.s  only  a  .'itiorl  ilDlanco  from  tin'  (fiilf  of  I 'aria.  'I'lie  pilrti  fa-iphali  i  is  ilii;;  mil  ami  loailiMl  iiilo  Innki'l.s  w  liiili  arc  carried  liy  cars  on  I  he  rail¬ 
way  and  then  conveyed  alontr  the  pier  lo  vessels,  inlo  w  liieti  il  is  loaded  for  ex  pm  I.  (On  (his  pier  I  here  is  i|nile  a  \  ilhiKeof  einplovees.  who  lind  it  cooler  I  here  than 
on  the  niainlanil.) 


TllK  PAX  AM  KU  1C  AX  VXlOX. 
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from  tim<‘  to  time,  and  tlic  soaich  for  coal  ami  petroleum  «.cca- 
sioiially  reveals  a  hitlierto  unknown  bed  in  nnsnspeet('d  ])arts  of  llu' 
earth.  Dejiosits  of  a  very  ])nre  asphalt  oeenr  in  Ejjypt  and  havt' 
been  known  i)erlia|)s  since  the  he>;innin<;s  of  histoiy:  no  others 
are  reported  from  the  (’ontinent  of  Africa.  Jn  Asia  a  very  pnri' 
asphalt  has  from  an  immemorial  period  been  east  np  by  the  J)eatl 
■Sea,  and  this  has  at  intervals  been  e.xploited  eommereially.  In  Asia 
Minor,  Persia,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Ti<;ris  lviv(>rs 
valnahlo  deposits  of  solid  bitumen  arc'  found. 

In  the  mountains  of  Albania  extc'iisivc'  deposits  of  the  same  ehar- 
aetor  are  known,  and  in  .Sicily  hitnminons  rock  is  found.  The  same 


Piiotci  t'l'otn 

TllK  STADICM  I’KOMKXAnE  OK  SVHACUSK  CXIVEUSITV. 

Asplolt  hrts  bH'H  focin<l  to  ofTor  a  very  substantial,  oloan.  and  pomianont  niatiTial  for  other  surfai'  < 
than  that  of  str  ots.  The  stadium'at  .Syraeus'  Cniversity  iscovennl  with  rock  asiihalt  inastii'. 

formation  exists  in  Hanover.  But  the  most  import  tint  d('posit.>  in 
Europe  are  those  of  the  I'lipc'i'  Rhone  at  Pvrimont  ami  Sc'vssc'l,  ;uid 
from  these  the  rc'diseovery,  in  1721.  wtis  <riv(>n  |)nhlieity  by  a  (Jn't'k 
|)hysieian,  d’Ervnvs.  living  in  Paris. 

In  the  rnited  Sttitc's  solid  bitumens  aie  found  along  the  ('on- 
nectient  River,  in  New  York  State,  in  Xew  Jersey,  and  Wc'st  \’ii- 
ginia.  In  Texas  Iteds  of  asphalt  oeenr,  tind  venns  have  been  found 
in  Colorado,  Utah,  Kentucky,  ^lissouri,  and  ('aliforuiti.  Other 
|■('gious  are  reported  in  British  Xoith  America.  The  bc'ds  or  lields 
or  deposits,  known  by  various  names,  of  Texas  and  ('tdiforniii  tire  the 
most  important. 

In  Cuba,  the  British  West  Indies,  Mexico,  ami  Vem'/.uc'la  immense 
source's  of  asphalt  are  rc'cognizc'd,  and  it  is  not  improbable'  that  tlu' 
oil  deposits  of  Colombiic,  Peru,  ('Idle,  Argc'Utina.  Bia/il.  and  other 


MiotoiCi’xpU  liy  Win.  H.  Kau,  Hhiludelphiu.  ('oiirt<'s»y  of  KarlxM' Asphalt 


Kvery  modern  facility  for  the  expeditious  liandliii);  of  the  asiihalt  from  Trinidad  f.ake  lias  lieen  made  use  of,  so  llial  the  eosl  of  prepariuK  and  exixirliiig  tlie  yeail) 
average  of  110,000  tons  is  ledueed  to  an  economical  minimum.  Steamers  can  be  loaded  directly  from  the  supjily  gathered  at  the  lake.  'I'his  pier  is'.oceupied  hy 
quite  a  village  of  the  employees  of  the  eompany,  who  find  it  cooler  there  than  on  I  he  mainland'.  Considerable  amusement  is  found  hy  them  iiiiflshing  for  sharks 
and  other  monsters  of  the  deep. 
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countries  of  South  AuK'iicii,  as  tliev  Ix'coine  Ix'tter  worked  eoniiiiei- 
eially,  may  lead  to  the  uncoverin"  of  more  solid  foiins  of  hitumen. 

Asphalt  as  a  recognized  foiiu  of  solid  bitumen  may  he  somewhat 
more  aeeurately  se^reffated,  for  it  has  its  eommereial  as  well  a>  it> 
geologic  signilieanee.  Xot  all  hituminous  dej)osits  aie  usable  as 
asphalts,  nor  are  all  loosely  called  as|dialts  of  such  a  (piality  that 
they  can  be  economically  handled.  And  further  on  it  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  how  certain  bituminous  oils  are  gradually  being  used  in  the 
place  of  the  better-known  asphalts  and  comjiefing  with  them  in 
|)ublic  favoi-. 


Photo  from  Itoorinan'H  Asphalt. 

A  PUBLIC  PLUNGE  BATH  IN  NEW  YOUK  CITY. 

Asphalt  is  impervious  to  water,  and  it  forms,  therefore,  a  fine  surface  for  such  much-used  struct  uii's_ 
as  public  bathing  establishments.  In  this  New  York  bath  the  plunge  and  the  runways  are.waier-” 
proofed  with  asphalt. 

The  asphalts  of  the  ancients  are  little  used  to-ihiy.  The  aspluilt 
beds  or  mines  discovered  in  1721  by  d’Erynys  were  those  of  the  ^'ill 
de  Travers  near  Xeuchatel,  Switzerland,  ami  the  rock  from  this 
neighborhood  was  for  years  carried  to  various  jtarts  of  the  world  to 
be  worked  over  into  road  ptivements.  The  recognized  sttiiuhird  of 
such  European  rock  asjihalt  is  that  from  Xeuchatel,  and  from  Seyssel 
in  France,  although  somewhat  similar  dejtosits  in  Ital}*,  Clermany 
I  Hanover),  and  Spain  (Maestu)  are  utilizetl.  In  Americtt,  while 
several  other  places  yield  an  asphalt  of  recognized  commercial  value, 
by  far  the  large.st  portion  of  the  substance  is  gathered  from  Cuba. 
Venezuela,  and  Trinidad. 

Trinidad  asphalt,  although  it  was  lirst  used  as  a  substitute  for  and 
an  improvement  on  coal  tar  in  roofing  ami  like  purposes,  is  the 
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biluiiK'n  l)(*st  known  in  tlu*  United  States  for  street  pavement,  and 
of  tlie  .^0, 000, 000  or  more  s<|naie  yaids  laid  in  tlie  eountrv  it  is 
claimed  tliat  7o  per  cent  at  least  is  a  mixture  in  which  Trinidad 
asphalt  forms  a  part. 

The  deposits  of  the  pitch  lake  in  Trinidad  occupy  a  howllike 
di'pression  of  ahont  1  14  acres,  pi'ohahly  the  -enter  of  an  extinct  mnd 
volcano.  The  middle  of  the  lake  is  not  (piite  a  mile  from  the  (lulf 
of  Paria  (between  the  island  and  the  mainland  of  Venezuela),  and 
ahont  Id.")  feet  above  the  lev(“l  of  the  sea.  It  is  thus  both  easy  of 
access  and  fn'e  from  shippin<r  diflicidties.  It  is  a  lake  in  most  sensevs 
of  the  word,  for  there  are  well-delined  shores  and  islands  s-att<Med 


i'roiii  IhMirniAti’'-  A'^phull. 

THE  IIKill  SCJIOOI.  AXMCX,  VONKKRS,  NEW  YORK. 

In  this  buiKIint;  thi“  flooring,  tho  sidrwalk,  and  tlu'  I  asiMiiont  are  aovorcil  with 
asphalt,  illustralinf;soiii''ol  tha  various  modem  uses  of  the  material. 

tliron<:h  it  at  intervals,  its  contents  are  of  remarkable  uniformity, 
ami  the  surface  is  in  constant  motion;  there  are  also  movements 
which  may  he  ascribed  to  currents  and  edtlies.  Then,  too,  the  lake 
is  fed  by  sprin"s  which  spreatl  over  the  old  and  luirdenetl  surface. 
The  center  of  the  lake  is  ahont  a  foot  hijiher  than  the  edjtes,  this 
relation  hein<>:  maintained,  althou<;h  the  lake  as  a  whole  has  been 
lowered  by  the  constant  removal  of  materiid  from  it.  There  is  an 
overflow  from  the  lake  to  the  sea  throufih  ii  crevice  in  the  rim,  and 
this  stream  is  15  to  hS  feet  dee]),  hut  beneath  the  stream  is  a  ravine 
still  filled  with  asjihalt,  which  .seems  to  have  no  limit  to  it.  Trinidad 
asphalt  is  too  hard  and  brittle  for  direct  use  on  street  jiavements 
and  must  therefore  he  mixed  with  other  material  before  it  is  finally 
laid  flown. 

The  Bermudez  Lake  of  asphalt  in  Venezuela,  is  situated  across  the 
(lulf  of  Paria  about  105  mil(*s  due  west  of  tlie  Trinidad  Lake.  It 
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lifS  in  a  stiaijrlit  lino  only  a  low  inilos  from  the  salt  wator,  hnt  hy 
tlio  San  .Ilian  and  (luanooo  Kivors  tlio  distanoo  from  tho  bar  to  tho 
ilojatsit  is  40  milos.  Tho  San  .luan  is  tho  rivor  omj)tyin<;  into  tho 
irulf  and  bavin"  a  bar  at  its  mouth:  tho  (luanoco  is  a  small  stroam 
hraii'-hin"  from  tho  San  .luan  .3  milos  bolow  tho  wharf  to  which  tho 
as))halt  is  carriod  ami  which  has  a  draft  alon"siilo  of  18  foot.  This 
wharf  is  alxnit  .")  milos  from  tho  asphalt  hods.  This  lako  covors  an 
aioa  of  1,000  acios.  hoin"  nino  timos  tho  sizo  of  tho  lako  in  Trinidad. 
ahhou"h  a  lar"or  amount  of  asjihalt  is  not  noco.s.sarily  imjdiod,  for 
the  deposit  in  Voni'zuola  is  in  soim*  pla'‘os  only  a  low  foot  (loop,  d'ho 
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BITUMINOUS  MACAU  AM  CONSTRUCTION,  PIMLICO.  MARYLAND. 

I'urr  or  cnido  asphalt  has  ht'cn  used  in  tho  construction  ol  modern  roadbeds,  bvU  later  study  of  the 
subject  has  determined  that  the  best  re.sults  are  obtained  hy  a  careful  rimparation  of  the  foundation, 
upon  whieh  is  laid  a  surface  containing  asphalt  mixed  technically  with  other  ingredients. 

I 

ro.somhlaiico  to  a  lako  is  in  many  rospocts  as  noticoahlo  boro  as  on 
tho  noar-by  island.  In  composition,  howovor,  Bormudoz  asphalt 
differs  from  Trinidad,  as  it  is  not  always  uniform,  and  may  at  timos 
bo  softer,  hut  there  would  .soom  to  bo  "ood  "round  for  assumin"  that 
tho  two  lakes  are  "oolo"i(  ally  connoctod.  Another  excellent  deposit 
of  asphalt  in  Vonozuola  is  found  near  tho  lako  of  Maracaibo,  and  there 
are  others  loss  known  in  M6rida  and  near  C'oro. 

(’uban  asphalt  comes  from  various  parts  of  the  island;  and  in  one 
location,  the  Bay  of  C'ardonas,  it  is  actually  drawn  up  from  the  bed 
of  tho  bay  itself,  throu"h  S  or  9  feet  of  wator.  In  another,  there  are 
seAoral  so-called  tar  wells  from  which  maltlia  ('xudos  and  covers 
26326— Hull.  3—12 - 4 
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imicli  of  tlu'  .suiroiiiuliiiii  suifaco.  The  Cuban  product  is  (jiiite  pure 
in  most  instances. 

Asplialt  or  maltlia,  and  asplialt  and  bituminous  rock,  are  mined 
in  recofinized  (piantities  in  AifU'iitina,  Colombia.  Honduras,  Mexico, 
and  Peru,  but  witli  tlie  firowinjr  demaiul  in  many  industries  foi'  the 
crude  .sid)stance  or  relined  juoduct.  and  witli  the  known  existence  of 
petroleum  in  many  parts  of  Latin  America,  it  is  most  probable  that 
furtber  de])osits  will  be  d(welo|)(‘d  in  these  ami  other  countries. 

In  the  United  States,  the  natural  bituminous  limestone  of  Texas, 
the  same  material  in  Oklahoma,  the  natural  bituminous  asphalt  sand- 


Courtrsy  of  of  . . I  Koads.  r.  s.  I>opat'tiiioiit  of  AjrrkMiItun'. 

MICUIG.VX  IIOUI.EVAUD  LX  CUIC.VOO  TRE.\Tp:U  WITH  -VSPII.VLT  COXSTRUCTIOX 

-MI  till'  larRi!  cities  ol  the  world  arc  to-day  using  asphalt  in  street  construction,  and  the  permanent 
Iiopularity  of  the  automobile  cncouniges  the  extension  of  such  streets  in  every  way.  Many 
capitals  of  Latin  .Vmerica  have  miles  of  asphalt  streets  and  are  constantly  adding  more. 

stone — which  seems  to  be  ]ieeuliar  to  the  United  States — of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Utah,  and  California,  and  the 
semiasphaltic  oils  of  Texas  anil  California  are  all  subjects  of  interest,  [ 

becoming  with  each  year  of  greater  commercial  value  as  the  indus-  '• 

tries  demand  heavier  su])])lies.  These  oils  are  also  of  decided  value  f 

for  the  preparation  of  various  foims  of  road  material,  and  are  available 
in  almost  their  natural  condition.  Western  oils  are  of  an  asphaltic 
base,  and  therefore  easy  to  handle  for  such  puiposes.  Eastern 
oils  are  of  a  parailin  base,  and  yield  themselves  more  readily  for  | 

illumnants.  [ 

That  asphalt  makes  good  roadbeds  ‘  is  a  fact  bej'ond  dispute,  i 

although  in  doing  so  it  belies  its  name,  assuming  that  the  derived 
signiticance  of  “slip  ])reventer”  is  correct.  Asphaltic  streets  are 

I  .\n  article  on  good  road  construction  is  in  preparation  for  the  Bixi-etin.  !■ 


WHAT  IS  ASPHALT  f  848 

!)('(•( niiiiij;  inoip  and  inoiv  ])()|)ular  the  world  over,  psppcially  sinci* 
the  i)ninan('nc('  of  the  autoinohilp  in  our  social  and  industrial  activi¬ 
ties  is  assured,  and  with  the  iiu])rovpnu‘nts  in  ])rc]uiration,  tofietlier 
with  tlu'  chcajx'nini:  of  the  jirodnet  as  larjrer  snp])lies  of  as]dialt  from 
now  d(‘])osits  hocoine  known,  ovon  cities  in  the  Tro])ies  can  now 
depi'iid  u])on  tin*  tirniness  and  ee<»noniv  of  as])halt  streets  and  avenues 
(piite  as  surely  as  elsewhere. 

But  many  other  uses  for  asjihalt  have  been  devised  and  develojaal 
for  mod(‘rn  life.  It  alfords  one  of  the  best  methods  of  ])rotoetin"  any 


(  oiirloy  of  ( III'  i  looil  Kiinds.  W  S.  lu>partnii‘iit  oi' 

AN  ASIMIAI.T  ROAD  IN  C A  1,1  FOKNIA.  MARENCJO  AVEXPK,  I’ASADF.NA. 

In  ealifornia  soino  of  the  first  asphalt  roads  in  oxistonii'  were  formed  owini:  to  Ihe  observation  that 
enide  asphalt  dropiieii  from  one  eart  was  ernshed  into  a  solid  roadix'il  i>y  thos<\  carts  foUowinc 
To-day  preat  attmilion  ispiven  to  pood  roads  in  that  State. 

work  in  masonry,  or  iron  vaults,  roofs,  and  reservoirs,  a<>;ainst  wet 
and  (‘Veil  danpmess,  for  in  all  its  finished  stajies  as])halt  is  impervious 
to  moisture.  It  is  a  ])o]ndar  base  for  black  varnish,  and  in  this  form 
it  may  su])])lement  its  use  as  more  stihstantial  eoveriiifis.  For  roofs 
as  w(‘ll  as  floors  it  is  of  jireat  value,  and  it  seems  to  jtrovide  one  of  the 
best-known  foundations  for  heavy  machinery,  hammers,  and  ])ower 
juesses.  In  the  eleetiieal  a])])aratus,  as])halt  plays  an  imjiortant 
part,  as  it  is  an  almost  jierfeet  insulator  substance,  and  thus  can  add 
that  factor  to  its  other  advantajies.  Asphalt  is  seen  therefore  to  he 
of  increasin';  industrial  service,  and  l,.atin  America,  with  its  limitless 
fields[from  which  su])plies  can  he  diawn,  is  honnd  to  ])rofit  by  the  fact. 


Itrawiny:  liy  Holmes. 
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pali*:nqi;e. 

IX  pre(;('(liii<i  issues  of  the  liuLi-KTix  we  luive  followed  with  in¬ 
terest  the  story  of  the  remarkable  ruins  of  some  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  the  New  World.  From  the  midst  of  veritable  jungle 
lands,  heavily  growji  creepers,  vines,  and  thickets  explorers  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world  the  relics  of  Maya  civilization, 
a  cultured  state  which  had  reached  a  height  e(pialed  b}*  no  other 
people  of  the  Western  Ilemisplu're  ])iior  to  the  coming  of  a  white 
man. 

At  (^uiiigua  the  imnien.se  stones  and  the  massive  stela?  with  their 
highly  ailorned  and  ornated  faces  have  incited  a  desire  to  study  and 
learn  the  signilicance  of  these  hierogly])hics;  at  ('hichen  Ttza  and  at 
IJxmal,  the  wonderful  temples  and  imposing  palaces  with  their 
distinctive  form  of  architecture  and  ornamentation  stand  forth  in 
ominous  silence  and  ins|)ire  visions  of  gieat  cities  in  the  dim  past 
teeming  with  toiling  ma.sses  and  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  a  thousand 
traditions  of  former  sanctity  and  splendor.  The  structures  of 
('opan.  with  the  elaborately  .sculptured  monuments  dating  back  into 
greater  antiquity  than  perhaps  any  other  of  the  Maya  cities  now 
known,  still  remain  a  sealed  book  to  the  student  who  would  learn 
of  its  history  and  ]ieoples.  Again  at  Mitla  the  ruins  have  attracted 
no  small  attention,  but  here  the  nature  of  the  buildings  and  the 
st3'le  of  architecture  emplo^'ed  seem  to  offer  some  suggestion  as  to 
their  uses,  and  thus  dispel  the  vague  nwsteiies  which  cling  so  deeply 
to  other  ruins. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  somewhat  to  examine  the  crumbling 
foundations  of  the  one-time  important  structures  at  Palenque. 
Here  we  find  another  Maya  city  over  whose  moldering  remains 
there  hangs  a  fascinating  spell  of  romance,  but  whose  antiquity 
antedates  In’  inanv  generations  the  period  of  verbal  or  written 
record,  so  that  once  again  there  is  denied  to  the  eager  student  for 
truth  and  knowledge  definite  information,  but  to  the  fertile  imaginary 
mind  there  are  opened  wide  the  gates  of  unlimited  speculation  as  to 
the  historv  of  this  former  empire.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  Palenque 
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represents,  from  a  cultural  stan(l])oint,  the  most  remarkahle  of  all 
the  "roups  of  ruined  cities  so  far  discovered  in  Central  America,  it 
has  the  more  special  interest  in  havin"  been  the  first  “discovered’’ 
to  arch:eolo"y  and  the  first  to  fire  that  train  of  enthusiasm  and 
r.'search  which  has  borne  such  ri(di  fruit  in  this  field  of  endeavor. 

The  ruins  of  Palenque  are  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  about  S  miles 
from  the  picturestpie  village  of  Santo  Domingo  del  Palemiue,  from 


The  ruins  are  some  8  miles  from  the  city  of  Santo  nominKodol  I’alemiuo,  *  *  *  s,.t  hack  anainst  the- 
steep  slopes  of  the  Tumbala  foothills,  *  *  *  buried  in  luxuriant  forests  through  which  descend  *  *  * 
limpid  and  refreshing  mountain  streams.  To  the  mystery  ami  grandeur  of  th(!  ruined  monumeuts  arc 
added  the  fwculiar  charms  of  tropical  environment,  and  a  visit  to  Palenque  is  like  a  glimpse  into  fairy¬ 
land.— a  ncifiK  Ci.'/eto/  Memo,  Holmes. 

which  thov  take  their  present  "enerally  accepted  name.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  city  is  remott'  from  thoroughfares  of  travel  and  many 
miles  distant  from  any  settlement  that  can  afford  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  tlesired  h\'  the  tourist,  so  that  the  site  has  had  a  small 
number  of  visitors  in  recent  years.  The  ruins  lie  some  SO  mile." 
south  of  Carmen,  on  the  Gulf^coast,  30  miles  from  the  Usumacinta 
River,  borderin"  on  the  Rejnihlic  of  Guatemala.  Explorers  who 
have  visited  this  ancient  stronghold,  and  have  made  the  triji  to 
Palenque  by  this  water  I'oute,  record  in  intensely  interestiii"  fashion 
the  memorable  sights  which  they  witnessed.  All  aloii"  these  ser- 
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poiitiiu'  stroains  animal  life  is  extensively  abundant.  Turtles, 
allijjators,  lizards,  fish,  and  birds  are  oonstanth’  in  view.  One 
variety  of  lisli  of  large  size,  weighing  from  15  to  20  pounds,  and 
called  by  the  natives  “sabalo,”  is  addicted  to  jumping,  and  their 
spring  is  so  jiowerful  that  it  is  dangerous  to  remain  near  the  sides 
of  the  boat.  In  the  evening  the  waters  fairly  boil  with  them.  Of 
al)sorbing  fascination,  indeed,  is  the  story  which  M.  Desire  ('harnay 
tells,  in  his  “Ancient  ('ities  of  the  New  World.”  of  the  Indians  who 


l{esti>rati<>n  liy  Th.  Annin,  in  /ia-t  llnitiye  Mi'Xicu. 

THE  PAI..\CE  GROUP  AT  PALENQUE 

This  remarkablo  palace,  containing  about  10  somewhat  independent  units  of  construction,  suggests 
the  belief  that  it  represents  a  collection  of  buildings  raised  at  different  periods  of  time.  It  stands 
on  a  pyramidal  elevation,  is  imposing  in  sijie,  and  embodies  nearly  all  the  elements  of  architectural 
and  sculptural  adornment  found  in  the  other  structures  at  the  ruins.  Restoration  of  Temple  of 
Inscriptions  in  background. 

inhabit  these  regions  and  live  partly  on  crocotliles  and  alligators,  and 
who  capture  these  hideous  monsters  as  mere  play. 

But  to  return  to  Palenque.  When  and  how  it  received  its  name  is 
not  explained.  The  word  itself  is  of  Spanish  origin  and  means  “a 
stockade”  or  “inclosure  of  palisades.”  For  years  the  Spaniardized 
Indians  called  the  city  Casas  de  Piedras  (houses  of  stone),  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  it  has  any  connection  with  the  ruins. 
The  aboriginal  name  of  this  old  capital  is  also  unknown,  and  the 
early  chroniclers  of  Maya  liistory  make  no  mention  of  the  place  in 
any  book  nor  is  there  an}’"  tradition  that  it  had  ever  been  mentioned. 
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In  fact,  it  is  accepted  almost  without  question  that  tliis  once  majr- 
nificent  city  was  already  a  heap  of  molderin*;  ruins  and  elFaced  from 
the  memory  of  all  as  early  as  1.V24,  when  (’ortes.  at  the  height  of  his 
famous  expeditions,  was  proceeding  toward  Homluras,  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  ruins.  For  had  it  been  a  city  with  a  populous  and 
flourishing  community,  as  the  extent  of  its  ruins  indicate  it  to  have* 
be<‘n,  rumors  of  its  fame  would  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  Sjianish 
comjueror  and  he  undoubtedly  would  have  turned  aside  from  his 
rouU;  to  subdue  it  and  to  plunder  its  treasures.  At  any  rate  he  might 
at  least  have  made  some  mention  of  it. 

Scant  as  is  the  information  concerning  the  founding  of  Palempie. 
correspondingly  meager  an*  the  dim  traditions  relating  to  its  origin, 
and  of  equally  tlouhtful  authenticity  are  the  stories  of  the  early  history 
of  this  Maya  citadel.  However,  it  may  he  of  sufficient  interest  to 
mention  here  a  few  facts  anent  this  subject  which  are  drawn  chiefly 
from  a  curious  manuscript  by  Don  Ramon  tie  Ordonez  3'  Aguiar,  a 
native  of  ('iudad  Jieal  de  C'hiapas,  who  died  about  1840,  at  a  ript'  old 
age,  as  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  that  cit}'.  The  wide  embracing 
title  of  this  ilocument,  “llistoria  de  la  Creacion  del  Cielo  y  de  la 
Tierra”  (llistorv  of  the  Creation  of  Heaven  and  Karth),  discloses  at 
once  the  unmeasured  range  of  the  ecclesiast’s  imagination. 

Follow  ingjis  the  account : 

Several  centuries  prior  to  the  ('hristian  era  there  sailed  into  the  Latruna  de  Terininos 
a  small  fleet  of  barks.  From  this  craft  there  came  ashore  a  distin"uished  persona"e, 
Votan,  by  name,  accompanied  by  a  host  of  followers.  This  “distinj;uido ”  migrated 
from  a  land  bearing  his  name,  and  by  some  commentators  believed  to  be  the  island  of 
Cuba.  Votan,  so  the  story  goes,  unmolested  by  the  natives,  penetrated  into  the 
•country,  ascending  the  Usumacinta,  and  there,  near  one  of  the  aflluents  of  this  river, 
the  civilization  of  Central  America  is  supposed  to  have  taken  root.  During  his  sojourn 
in  this  region,  a  city  arose  at  the  foot  of  the  Tumbala  Mountains,  now  called  Cerro  del 
Naranjo,  which  became  the  metropolis  of  a  large  empire.  This  city  was  called  Xachan, 
meaning  “City  of  Serpents,”  and  the  remains  of  its  buildings  are  now  the  much  ad¬ 
mired  ruins  of  Palenque. 

How  important  a  role  this  city  played  iu  the  historj"  of  Mexico 
and  iti  spreading  its  culture  and  civilization  to  the  neighboring  lands 
is  a 'matter  of  conjecture  inwdiich  we  all  are  at  liberty  to  participate. 
Btw'ond  the  interest  which  this  trailitional  record  of  the  founding 
of  Palenciue  olfers,  it  can  have  no  other  value,  since  no  weight  of 
authoritj'  may  be  attributed  to  this  relic  from  our  church  scribe. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  discovery  of  the  ruins,  the  path  is  mon* 
steaily  and  secure.  Explorers  have  endeavored  to  record  their  find¬ 
ings  with  sincere  accurac}’,  thus  enabling  us  to  stud\’  the  vestiges  of 
this  ancient  civilization  with  a  more  satisfving  degree  of  sure  tv. 
True  it  is  that  some  of  the  earlier  historians  have  in  their  enthusiasm 
given  swa\'  to  an  unwarranted  expansion  of  their  imaginative  facul¬ 
ties.  This  is  particularly  true  in  instances  where  it  has  been  attem])ted 
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to  trace  aiul  associate  the  sources  of  Paleiiquean  culture  with  the 
earliest  oriental  huiklers.  Jiut  the  trend  of  modern  archajolojiy  is 
to  discredit  any  such  remote  antecedents  and  to  remain  content  in 
the  belief  that  the  builders  of  Palemjue  were  hut  another  of  the  many 
Maya  tribes  that  nourished  throufjhout  C’entral  America  and  whose 
ruins  to-day  l)es})eak  the  wealth  they  must  have  enjoyed,  the  cul¬ 
ture  they  possessed,  and  the  highly  developed  state  in  which  they  lived. 


Up  to  the  time  of  the  tirst  real  exploration  of  these  ruins  in  1787. 
of  which  undertakinjj  there  is  official  and  undis[)uted  record,  there 


Photo  to  A.  I*.  Mau(l>lay. 

IX  THE  E.VSTEKX  COCUT  OF  THE  rAEACE  AT  I’ALEMiCE. 

The  larger  of  the  two  courlj'arcls  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  I'alace  (iroup.  It.s  location 
affords  a  splendid  view  over  the  fore.st-covered  plain,  which  stretches  northwartf  to  the  Oulf  of 
Me.xico. 

seems  to  be  varying  accounts  as  to  how  they  were  discovered.  Some 
maintain  that  a  party  of  Spaniards  tra\*eling  in  the  Province  of 
t'hiapas  happenetl  u])on  them  accidentally,  while  other  historians 
urge  that  the  ruins  were  revealed  by  the  Indians  who  had  clearings 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  forest  for  their  cornfields,  or  who  had 
known  them  from  time  intmemorial,  and  through  their  information 
led  neighboring  inhabitants  to  visit  them.  Still  other  theories  are  ad¬ 
vanced  on  this  subject.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  first  announcement  of  the  existence  of  ruins  at  Palenque  burst 
like  a  bombshell  in  archaeological  Europe,  and  there  immediately 
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I'ollowecl  a  royal  decree  from  the  Kin<;  of  Spain  ordering  an  official 
expe<lition.  Thus  it  was  that  C’apt.  Antonio  del  Kio  undertook  this 
mission  and  in  May  of  1787  arrived  at  the  old  dilapitlated  stronghold. 
Sul)se<iuently  other  expeditions,  under  governmental  auspices  and 
sup|)ortetl  hy  private  enterprise,  set  forth  to  delve  into  the  moldering 
ruins  and  surrounding  mysteries  of  Palempie. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  permit  of  hut  a  restricted  desci’iption 
of  the  ruins,  so  we  will  hrielly  consider  the  six  grouiul  structures 
which  remain  sufficiently  intact  to  afford  an  opjiortunity  for  study. 


IMioto  hy  .\.  r.  Maiulslay. 

THE  XORTUWESTEKX  COURT  AXI)  TOWER  OF  THE  PALACE  AT  PALEXQUE. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  remnants  of  the  stucco  reliefs  appearing  on  the  piers  of  the  middle  building 
of  the  Palace  Group.  The  curious  and  interesting  tower,  suggestive  of  a  feudal  citadel,  rises  three 
stories  above  a  soliil  foundation  and  lends  an  air  of  the  picturesque  to  the  moldering  ruins  about. 

These  six  are  commonly  known  as  the  Ptdace  (Iroup,  Temple  of 
Inscriptions,  Temple  of  the  Beau  Kelief,  Temple  of  the  Cross,  Temjde 
of  the  Sun,  and  Temple  of  the  Cross  No.  2.  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  stone-roofed  tunnel  or  aqueduct  intendetl  to  receive  the 
water  of  the  small  stream  which  runs  through  the  ruins.  Judging 
from  the  grandeur  and  artistic  glories  of  the  buildings,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  hundreds  of  other  dwellings  once  clustered  around  these 
temples  and  palaces,  but  constructed  of  perishable  materials,  long  ago 
rotted  away  in  the  forest. 

The  Palace  Group  occupies  the  central  position  among  the  remains. 
It  is  a  composite  structure,  unsurpassed  in  interest  or  importance  by 
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any  other  <frou))  of  Maya  remains  north  of  Guatemala.  It  represents 
a  loll"  period  of  growth,  during  which  time  its  builders  probably 
passed  through  various  minor  changes  in  fortune  and  artistic  develoji- 
ment,  that  found  their  correspoiiiling  expressions  in  the  various 
>e<-tions.  The  substructure  of  this  group  consists  of  a  great  jilat- 
foriu  at  the  nortli  supjiorting  the  principal  buildings,  and  a  lower 
terrace  at  the  south  sujiporting  the  annexed  suhortlinate  structure. 
I'he  main  mass  varies  from  20  to  30  feet  in  height  and  measures  at 
the  top  some  200  feet  from  east  to  west  and  225  feet  from  north  to 
south.  The  site  occupied  is  a  somewhat  level  space,  extending  hack 
from  tlic  west  hank  of  the  Otoluni.  The  passing  of  the  waters  of  the 
stream,  particularly  in  the  heavy,  wet  season,  has  undermined  the 
main  slojie  and  broken  down  the  masonry  to  a  considerable  extent, 
exposing  what  appear  to  he  the  vertical  walls  of  the  original  facing 
on  tlie  south  and  east  sitles.  The  general  scheme  of  the  group  of 
superstructures  can  best  he  understood  and  ajipreciated  by  a  survey' 
of  the  sketch  map  of  the  ground  plan  shown  on  page  344.  This 
reveals  about  a  dozen  independent  structures,  largely  separate  in 
construction  and  size,  hut  knitted  together  by  connecting  halls,  mak¬ 
ing  tlu‘  group  a  unit.  'I'lie  structures  usually  consist  of  two  narrow 
chambers,  side  by  side,  roofed  with  high-pitched  stone  vaults.  The 
outer  piers  of  the  houses  are  decorated  with  human  figures,  molded 
in  a  hard  stucco  and  siurounded  with  an  ornamental  border,  but 
generally  too  much  destroyed  to  be  made  out.  The  buildings  on  the 
northern  side  are  nearly  identical  in  style  and  construction,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  usual  twin  vaults,  of  which  the  exterior  vault  appears  to 
liave  been  continuous  all  the  way  around  and  entered  by  upwanl  of 
40  wide  doorways  sejiarated  l)V  pillars.  The  southern  exterior  ranges 
wc're  probably  very  similar  in  their  principal  features.  Two  court¬ 
yards,  alike  in  finish,  are  included  in  the  palace.  Of  the  two,  the 
northeast  is  the  larger  and  presents  a  coinmamling  view  of  five  build¬ 
ings  of  the  grouj).  The  novel  features  of  the  southwest  court  are  the 
several  small  apartments  that  probably  existed  in  connection  with  the 
tower  which  will  receive  attention  shortly.  In  one  of  the  buildings 
of  this  gioup  there  is  found  a  handsome  bas-relief  embedded  in  the 
wall  of  its  west  gallery.  This  mural  tablet  is  75  feet  long  and  22 
feet  wide. 

The  tower,  of  which  mention  has  just  been  made,  is  of  unusual 
interest  because  it  is  in  many  wavs  a  unique  and  curious  conception. 
It  is  a  square  building  of  four  stories,  three  princijial  and  one  inferior, 
and  has  a  stairway  extending  upward  through  the  center  of  the  four 
floors,  ending  dead  against  a  stone  ceiling  from  which  the  last  step  is 
only  b  or  7  inches.  Such  a  deliberate  cul-de-sac  stairway  is  so  incom¬ 
prehensible  as  to  defeat  one’s  efforts  to  even  suggest  an  explanation. 
The  inclosed  spaces  or  galleries  are  only  of  suflicient  width  to  serve 
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as  passageways  from  window  to  window  and  from  stair  to  stair,  tin' 
only  exception  being  some  small  dark  cliambers  in  the  blind  second 
story.  Tliis  tower  may  have  b(*en  used  for  defense  and  some  ceremo¬ 
nial  function  may  have  been  snbserved,  but  the  chief  purpose  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  an  outlook.  On  the  iirst  floor  of  the  tower  the 
space  is  mainly  occupied  by  a  stairway  of  about  nine  steps,  leading 
to  the  second  story.  Ascending  this  flight  one  encounters  midway 
a  blind  story,  which  occupies  an  irregular  space  about  the  stair 


This  structure,  sometimes  called  the  Temple  of  the  Three  Tablets,  is  the  best  prcserveil  and  lartio.-i 
at  the  mins.  The  exterior  is  elaborately  decorated  with  stucco  emlHdlishmeiits  ami  the  interior 
with  inscribed  tablets.  Within  are  two  great  vaults  nearly  70  feet  long.  The  dmirway  pillat> 
contain  on  their  outer  faces  life-sized  figures,  in  bold  relief,  of  women  holding  chiUlren  in  t  heir  arm-. 
In  this  temple  were  also  found  remarkable  mural  inscriptions 


column  between  the  ceiling  below  and  the  floor  above,  a  niinutt'  i 

room  measuring  4  feet  b  inches  high,  and  with  no  provisions  for  light 
excepting  that  which  comes  fi'om  the  stairway.  The  upper  stories 
of  this  structure  are  in  a  poor  state  of  preservation,  the  roofs  having 
caved  in  and  covered  the  interior  spaces  with  a  heap  of  debris. 

As  many  of  the  important  sculptures  of  Palempie  are  to  be  found  ''j 

in  the  two  great  courtyards  of  the  palace,  a  word  of  description  wouhl 
not  be  amiss  at  this  point.  These  figures  were  generously  scattered 
on  the  pillars  and  hi  the  passages  of  the  man}'  wings,  and  usually 
consisted  of  persons  seated  in  Turkish  fashion.  The  subjects  were 
elaborately  adorned  with  beautiful  collars  around  the  neck,  a  cape 
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^I'iiccfully  (Irapod  over  the  shouldeis,  bracelets  and  heads  in  j)ro- 
fusion,  wliile  a  '^lowini'  plumage  of  feathers  addeil  pompousness  to 
the  decoration.  Surrounding  tlie  panels  were  lines  of  hieroglyphics, 
which  doul)tless  told  the  history  of  these  chiefs,  if  chiefs  they  were, 
or  recorded  tlie  sacred  deedsof  these  priests, if  priests  they  represented. 
Xor  were  these  Maya  artists  (H)ntent  to  work  their  sculptures  hi 
the  dull  and  somlier  hues  of  stone,  but  chose  brilliant  shades 
and  colors  to  give  life  and  splendor  to  their  artistic  handicraft. 
Black,  light  blues,  tinted  reds,  yellows,  and  green  were  used,  and  of 
>uch  consistence  and  texture  were  the  colorings  that  even  to-day 
tlu'y  stiind  bright  and  jileasing  des[)ite  the  destructive  agencies  of 
the  elements  which  have  worked  upon  them  for  centuries. 

'I’he  Temple  of  Inscriptions,  sometimes  called  the  Temjile  of  the 
Three  Tablets,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  remaining  ruins  and  best 
preserved.  There  is  no  tablet  room  in  the  sanctuary  as  in  the  other 
temples.  Here  the  great  tablets,  placed  two  at  the  sides  of  the 
sanctuary  door  and  one  against  the  hack  wall  of  the  sanctuary,  con- 
tain  only  hieroglyjihics.  This  carved  inscription  numbers  (iOO  glyphs, 
the  longest  continuous  low  of  symbols  as  yet  discovered  in  Central 
Ajuerica.  The  two  important  and  striking  features  of  this  building 
aie  the  stucco  embellishments  of  the  exterior  and  the  inscribed 
tablets  within.  Four  free  pillars  contain  on  their  outer  faces,  modeled 
in  bold  relief,  life-sized  figures  of  women  holding  children  in  their 
arms,  while  tin*  wide  lateral  wall  fronts  are  covered  with  glyphs. 
The  Indians  called  this  building  a  school,  but  the  ])ailres  referred  to 
it  as  a  tribunal  of  justice,  and  the.se  stones,  they  assert,  contained 
the  tables  of  the  law. 

'Phe  Temple  of  the  Beau  itelief  next  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
student.  This  structure  is  in  an  advanced  state  of  deterioration, 
and  the  crinnbling  of  the  substructure  at  the  outer  margin  of  the 
building  has  undermined  the  facade,  causing  its  downfall  together  with 
sections  of  the  walls. 

The  interesting  features  about  this  building  are  the  unique  ba.se- 
nuuit  apartment  with  stairs  leading  down  to  it  through  the  floor  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  a  remarkable  bas-relief,  which  occupies  the  middle 
of  the  back  wall  of  the  sanctuary.  The  subject  consists  of  a  single 
figure,  nearly  life  size,  seated  on  a  throne  which  terminates  at  the 
right  and  left  in  tiger  heads,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  name  “IIou.se  of 
the  Lion,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  No  part  of  the  human  figure 
remains,  except  a  section  of  a  knee,  and  the  tiger  heads  are  nearly 
all  gone.  From  the  outlines  of  the  relief  as  seen  on  the  wall,  however, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  work  was  executed  with 
a  grace  and  technique  worthy  of  a  much  later  development. 

Turning  to  the  Temple  of  thej  Sun,j  we  find  one  of  the  best  pre- 
sm  ved  of  tJie  Baleiuiuean  ruins,  set  on  a  mound  some  25  feet  high  and 
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surrounded  by  other  hillocks  of  varvinj;  heij'hts.  The  double  vault 
construction  a"ain  jirevails  with  the  back  corridor  tlivided  into  three 
compartments,  the  center  one  being  the  sanctuary.  Set  liack  in 
the  wall  of  this  chamber  is  a  stone  tablet  covering  its  entire  area, 
some  b  feet  high  and  S  feet  wide,  and  composed  of  three  sejiarate 
stones.  The  sculpture  is  perfect  and  the  characters  and  figures  stand 
out  clearly  ami  distinctly  on  the  ])anel.  On  each  side  are  rows  of 
hieroglyphics.  The  jirincipal  jiersonages  have  the  same  dress  and 
are  placed  in  the  similar  position  of  making  offerings  as  are  embodied 
in  the  reliefs  which  we  will  meet  later  within  the  Temple  of  the  C'ross. 
Both  characters  stand  on  the  backs  of  human  beings,  one  of  whom 
supports  himself  by  his  hands  and  knees,  ami  the  other  seems  crushed 
to  the  ground  by  the  weight.  Between  them,  at  the  foot  of  the  tablet , 
are  two  figures  sitting  cross-legged,  one  bracing  himself  with  his  right 
hand  on  the  ground  and  with  the  left  supporting  a  square  table:  tin- 
attitude  and  action  of  the  other  are  the  same,  exce])t  that  they  are 
in  reverse  order.  The  table  rests  upon  their  bended  necks  and  their 
distorted  countenances  may  perhajis  be  considered  expressions  of 
of  pain  and  suffering.  Upon  this  table  rest  two  batons  cros.sed, 
and  supporting  what  seems  a  hideous  mask,  the  eyes  widely  expanded, 
and  the  tongue  hanging  out.  This  mask  is  believed  by  some  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Ma^'a  symbol  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  to  this  element  that  tlu' 
princi|)al  figures  seem  to  be  offering  sacrifices. 

Another  feature  of  this  buihling  which  can  not  but  excite  marvel 
and  admiration  for  these  ancient  builders  is  the  ingenious  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  perforated  roof  combs.  These  were  highly  decorated  with 
figun^s  and  glyphs  in  stucco  and  plaster,  and  the  dexterous  method 
of  allixing  these  ornaments  on  the  lower  zone  of  the  roof  crest  is  a 
tribute  to  their  mechaiucal  as  well  as  technical  skill. 

The  last  of  the  ruins  to  be  consitlered  are  the  buildings  known  as 
the  Temples  of  the  (’ross.  There  are  two  of  these  structures,  Temple 
of  the  ('ross,  and  Temi)le  of  the  (To.ss  Xo.  2,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
Temple  of  the  Foliated  (Toss.  Of  these  theTemjde  of  the  Cross  with 
its  tablet  of  the  cross  has  been  the  subject  of  perhaps  more  atten¬ 
tion  and  more  discussion  than  any  other  monument  of  Maya  art,  and 
nearly  as  many  ideas  have  been  advanced  as  there  have  been  writers 
on  the  subject.  Before  entering  into  the  description  of  this  major 
edifice  and  the  entablature  found  therein  we  shall  briefly  disjiose  of 
the  smaller  temple  of  the  same  name. 

This  little  temple  is  in  a  somewhat  more  advancetl  state  of  lUnuoli- 
tion  than  its  sister  building  and  is  situated  on  the  base  of  a  hill  a 
little  beyond  that  temple  and  facing  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  which 
it  I’esembles  in  nearly  every  important  respc'ct.  The  ground  plan  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  other  members  of  the  group,  with  tluf 
back  vault  divided  into  the  sanctuary  and  two  narrow  side  rooms. 


l««‘'‘torM(ioii  l)y  Walt* 


STl  (CO  Al/I'AK  I’lECK  IX  TIIK  TEMI'I.E  OF  THE  IIEAU  UEI.IEF  AT  I’AEEXt^I  E. 

I  hoiiKh  the  ttrraliT  portion  of  llio  fittiiro  has  l■nlIn^)ll'(l  ami  fallon  from  its  panel,  yet  the  impritit  oti  tlie 
wall  atlords  atnple  oj)portnnity  tostmly  the  technique  of  this  altar  pie(s'.  The'ilra))i-ry  isinodeleil  in 
a  tnasterly  way.  and  the  t;raeefnl  jhim'  of  the  body  and  its  ortianii'tits  lies|M'ak  an  ntinsnal  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  sculptors. 
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Tlui  tablet  room  within  the  sanetnarv  eoiTesj)on(ls  closely  to  that 
of  the  other  ttmiple  and  the  decorated  entablature  is  broken  down 
in  the  same  way.  Here  is  contained  a  superb  tablet  (piite  jierfect 
in  every  particnlar  and  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Cross. 

The  main  'Pemple  of  the  Cross  is  situated  about  150  yards  east 
of  the  palace  ftroup  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Otoluni.  It  stands 
on  a  dilajiidated  })yramidal  stone  structure  measuring  about  134 
feet  high  on  the  slo])e  and  forms  a  rectangle  50  feet  long  by  31 
feet  wide.  The  whole  front  is  covered  with  stuccoed  ornaments.  The 
two  outer  ])iers  contain  hieroglyphics;  one  of  the  inner  jhers  is 
fallen,  and  the  other,  ornamented  with  a  figure  in  bas-relief,  is  also 
faded  and  mined.  The  ground  jilan  shows  its  division  into  two 
corridors  running  lengthwise,  the  back  one  of  which  is  divided  into 
three  rooms,  and  that  in  the  middle  containing  an  oblong  inclosure 
with  a  wide  entrance  facing  the  principal  doorway  of  the  building. 
The  inclosure  is  surrounded  with  a  heavy  cornice  of  stucco,  and 
above  the  doorway  were  rich  ornaments,  now  much  defaced;  on 
each  of  the  outer  sides  of  the  doorway  was  a  tablet  of  scul])tured 
stone,  both  of  which,  however,  have  been  removed  and  are  probably 
those  now  set  in  the  church  wall  at  St.  Domingo  del  Palempie. 
Two  statues  of  stone  were  also  found  in  this  ternjde  perfectly  alike. 
They  were  discovered  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  pyramid,  and 
thought  to  have  served  as  support  to  a  jdatform  extending  before 
the  middle  door  of  the  temple.  One  of  the  statues  was  broken  across 
the  legs,  but  the  other  was  entire.  The  best  preserved  one  of  these 
figures  is  10  feet  6  inches  high,  of  which  2  feet  (>  inches  were  under¬ 
ground  when  discovered.  The  headdress  is  lofty  and  spreading; 
there  are  holes  in  thejdace  of  ears,  which  were  jierbaps  adorned  with 
earrings  of  gold  and  pearls.  Around  the  neck  is  a  necklace,  and 
pressed  against  the  breast  hy  the  right  hand  is  an  instrument  appar¬ 
ently  with  teeth.  The  left  hand  rests  on  a  hieroglyphic,  from  which 
descends  some  s^'inbolic  ornament. 

Against  the  back  of  the  inclosure  just  mentioned,  and  covering  it 
almost  entirely,  were  fixed  the  three  tablets  forming  the  bas-relief 
of  the  cross.  Of  these  three  jianels,  only  the  slab  to  the  left  of  the  spec¬ 
tator  is  in  its  place.  The  center  slab,  torn  from  its  position  in  the 
sanctuary  which  sheltered  it,  and  broken  in  two  by  profane  hands 
was  left  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  e.xposed  to  the  weather  for  many  years, 
but  has  at  last  found  a  resting  jilace  in  the  musenm  of  the  ('ity  of 
Mexico,  while  the  right-hand  slab,  after  being  broken  into  fragments, 
has  been  carefully  and  skillfully  pieced  togetber,  and  is  now  exhibited 
in  tbe  National  Museum  at  Wasbington. 

Tlie  jnincipal  subject  of  this  noble  ])anel  is  tbe  cross.  It  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  strange  bird  and  loaded  with  ornaments  of  a  nonde- 
2()32(i-  Hull.  3-12  o 
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snipt  clianK-tor.  Tlic  two  li<;ur(‘s  standing;  out  niost'])roniin(‘ntly  an* 
undoubtedly  those  of  iui])(Utant  ])ersona<;(‘s.  Tlu'V  are  well  drawn 
and  in  syininetry  of  ])ro])ortion  are  e(|ual  to  many  that  are  earved  on 
the  walls  of  the  ruined  tem|)les  of  Kj;y))t.  Their  costume  is  in  a  style 
different  from  any  lu'ietofon*  <;iven,  and  the  folds  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  wen*  of  a 
soft  and  ])liahl(*  texture  like 
cotton.  Both  are  looking 
toward  the  cross,  and  one 
seems  in  the  act  of  [making 
an  offering,  ])erha]).s  of  a 
child;  all  s))eeulations  on 
the  subject  are  of  course 
entitled  to  equal  regard, 
hut  ])erha])s  it  would  not 
he  wrong  to  ascribe  to 
these  p(*i‘sonages  a  sacer¬ 
dotal  character.  The  hiero- 
gly))hics  doubtless  ex])hun 
all,  hut  who  can  exj)lain  the 
hierogly])hics  I 

This  strange  grou]),  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  ('has.  11. 
Rail,  represents  a  religious 
ceremoin'  jierformed  clo.se 
to  a  cross  with  a  base  in  the 
sha])e  of  a  hideous  heail, 
surmounted  by  a  bird, 
doubtless  intended  for  the 
(juetzdl,  a  s])ecies  much 
valued  by  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  regions 
on  account  of  its  long  tail 
feathers  of  a  golden-green 
hue,  which  served  to  adorn 

IlKiHLY  ADOKXEI)  HA.S-KELIEFS  ADDIXC  TO  llCaddrCSS  of  JlCrSOllS  of 

the  right  of  the  cross  is 
])robabl3'  that  of  a  jiriest ;  that  on  the  left,  judging  from  the 
size,  represents  a  vouth.  Both  exhibit  somewhat  retreating  fore¬ 
heads,  a  feature  indicative  of  artificial  flattening  of  the  head. 
This  jiractice,  according  to  some  of  the  eaiK'  Sjianish  historians, 
jnevailed  among  the  Mavas  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  The 
small  figure  held  up  to  the  bird  bv  the  priest  is  believed  to  be 
intended  for  a  child,  though  one  must  stretch  his  imagination  some¬ 
what  to  recognize  it  as  such.  As  noted  in  the  descri])tion  of  the  elab- 


I'hoto^rapli  by  A.  I*.  Mautlslay. 

TEMl’LE  OF  THE  SI  X  AT  FALEXOFE. 

Four  notoworthy  foaturos  of  this  structure  arc  the  pyramid  some  2')  fi-et  in  height,  the  vertical  wall 
with  its  three  doorways,  the  sloping  roof  in  two  zones,  and  the  perforate  roof-comb.  Remnants  of 
stucco  figures  and  glyphs  occur  on  two  of  the  piers.  Th(‘  elaborate  stucco  designs  of  the  principal 
roof-zone  are  impt'rfectly  seen,  and  those  of  the  roof-comb  are  nearly  all  gone  save  on  the  west  side. 
Ancient  Cities  of  .l/cj/fo.— Holmes. 
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«»iat(*  tiil)U*t  ill  tlu‘  T(‘ni])lo  of  tlu*  Sun,  tlir  fi<;iir(‘s  of  tin*  priost  aiul 
tlie  3'oun"  man  also  occur  licrc,  hut  on  the  tablet  in  the  former  sanc¬ 
tum  the  child  held  hv  each,  "rotesqu?  though  it  he,  is.  on  the  whole, 
much  Ix'tter  delined  than  that  shown  on  the  tablet  of  the  cross. 
Thoufih  the  <i;rou|)  of  the  cross  has  been  thoufiht  to  record  some  sort 
of  ha])tismal  ceremony,  the  prohahility  is  much  .stron<;er  that  it  was 
intemled  to  commemorati*  a  far  less  innocent  action  ^t he  sacriiice  of 
a  child.  The  event  of  the  hajitism  of  a  child  certainly  was  not  ileemed 
amonj;  the  Maya  nations  of  sudicient  importance  to  he  perjietuated 
in  stone  or  stucco,  while  the  sacriiice  of  a  child,  by  which,  accorilini; 
to  their  conceptions,  some  great  disaster  had  been  averted,  evident h' 
constituted  a  more  ])owerful  motive  for  transmitting  the  recollection 
of  the  occurrence  to  coming  generations.  If,  however,  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  .small  iigure  seen  in  the  hands  of  peixons  on  the  tablet 
of  the  cross  as  well  as  on  that  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  should  not 
rejuesent  chiklren  at  all,  hut  idols,  the  bas-reliefs  in  question,  of  course, 
can  not  he  brought  in  connection  with  ha])tismal  or  sacrificial  rites, 
hut  must  he  considered  as  illustrath’e  of  .some  other  act  of  worship. 

As  to  the  signiiicance  of  the  Palempiean  cross,  there  have  been 
many  attem])teil  ex])latnitions.  Archeologists,  scientists,  and  theo¬ 
logians,  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  cross  on  this  tablet 
hears  some  relation,  even  though  remote,  to  the  symbolic  religious 
emblems  of  known  civilizations,  hut  the  weight  of  argument  seems  to 
1m‘  o])])osed  to  any  such  theory,  and  greater  cretlence  is  due  to  the 
contention  that  this  cross  is  symbolic  of  the  tree  of  life  and  that  the 
bas-relief  is  a  monument  commemorative  of  a  ])i()])itiatorv  sacriiice 
to  the  rain  god,  made  ])erha])s  during  a  period  of  great  suffering 
arising  from  want  of  water.  Vet,  the  meaning  it  was  intended  to 
convey  may  he  quite  different,  aiul  will  not  be  positive!}'  known  until 
the  ])ur))ort  of  the  accompanying  characters  ceases  to  he  a  mystery. 
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MARACAIBO 


TIIH^  city  ol'  Miuacaiho,  with  a  ])()|)ulati()n  of  some  70, ()()() 
souls,  is  the  ca|)ital  of  the  State  of  Zulia,  the  receivinjt  and 
distiihutiiiji  ])oiiit  for  the  States  of  Merida,  Lara,  Taeliira, 
and  Trujillo,  and  the  Santander  lUstrict  of  ('oloinhia.  It  is 
the  second  city  of  the  Re])nl)lie  of  Venezuela,  both  in  size  and  im])or- 
tanee.  It  is  second  in  the  value  of  iin])orted  nnnehandise  and  lirst 
in  the  value  of  exports.  The  citv  is  situated  on  the  western  slnne  of 


A  BUSY  STIiEET  IN  .MAUACAIBO. 


fc-  The  city  of  Maracaibo  is  the  entrep6t  for  an  immense  traffic  gathered  from  the  surrounding  interior 

of  Venezuela.  Hundreds  of  .smalt  craft  ply  on  the  lake,  and  steamers  carry  pas.sengers  anii  freight 
to  or  from  the  railways  tapping  the  States  of  Trujillo  and  TAchira.  It  is  a  busy  place,  therefore, 
ranking  second  in  the  value  of  imports  and  first  in  exports  of  the  Hepublic  of  Venezuela. 


the  southern  end  of  tlie  neck  or  strait  which  connects  Lake  Maracaibo 
with  the  Gnlf  of  Venezuela.  Its  latitude  is  10°  41'  north,  anti  mean 
annual  temperature  is  85°. 

In  the  year  1529  a  Spanish  expedition,  under  the  leadership  of 
Amlfro.se  Alfnifier,  entered  Lake  Maracaibo  and  establi.slied  a  fortified 
post  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Maracaibo.  The  lake  and  post 

‘  By  Kalph  J.  Totten,  former  United  States  Consul  to  Maracaibo,  Venezuela. 
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BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  OF  CENTRAE  FART  OF  MARACAIBO,  VENEZUELA. 

Th<“  city,  originally  foiin(lc(l  in  i.")2!i,  is  one  of  tlic  most  iniporlanl  ports  of  the  Republic.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  .Maracail)o,  at)OUt  22  miles 

frotn  the  sea. 
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wore  both  called  ‘“Maracaybo,"  which  was  the  name  of  the  ])rinei|)al 
eaeiciue  of  the  doininant  trihe  of  Indians  of  this  lej^ion.  Leavin*;  the 
women  and  children  and  a  few  soldiers  at  this  point,  the  main  body  of 
the  ex})edition  pushed  inland  into  what  is  now  Colombia,  then  workinji 
south  they  returned  by  way  of  the  Catatumha  Rivei'  t(>  the  lake  and 
finally  reached  Maraeail)o.  Many  (d'  the  ex])edition  were  lost,  inelud- 
inj;  the  leader  Alfinj^er,  victims  i)f  the  troj)ieal  fevers  or  of  the  jioisoned 
arrows  of  the  al)ori<;ines.  The  new  leader,  San  Martin,  deeminj'  the 
expedition  too  weak  to  hold  the  post  at  Maracaibo,  took  the  women, 
children,  and  all  the  soldiers  and  set  sail  for  (’on*.  The  Indians 
immediately  burned  and  totally  destroyed  the  post. 


THE  STATUE  OF  BOI.IVAK,  MAH  VCAIHO. 

Ill  one  of  Ihe  main  plazas  of  tho  oity  there  has  Ix'en  creeled  an  equestrian  statue  to  Holivar,  the 
national  heroof  X'enezueia.  I’raetieally  every  city  in  \'enezuela  has  a  square,  a  street,  or  an  avenue 
named  in  honor  of  him.  and  a  statue  eim  he  tounil  in  nearly  everv  city  and  town.  Maracaibo  has 
aeeompiished  much  in  the  line  of  municipal  improvemenis,  and  this  nne  piece  of  sculpture  is  a 
sooti  evidence  of  it. 

In  1.t71  the  villa<;e  was  rebuilt  by  Alonso  Pacheco,  hut  was  calletl 
('iutlad  Kt»tlri<£o  instead  of  Maracaibo.  A  second  time  the  Sjtanianls 
were  forcetl  to  <>:ive  uj)  the  attem])t  on  account  of  the  constant  tlejue- 
dations  of  the  Indians  anti  after  three  years  of  lijilitins;  the  ex])edition 
returnetl  to  Coro  and  the  town  was  once  more  hurnetl.  In  the 
town  was  rebuilt  by  Pedro  Maldonado  under  the  name  of  .NTieva  Za¬ 
mora.  This  time  the  settlement  was  permanent,  the  name  opad- 
ually  revertin';  to  its  original  tlesignation  of  Maracaibo. 
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As  tlu*  town  ia])i(lly  grow  in  comnn'icial  iinportanco  its  ir])oitocl 
|)r()sj)eiity  attracted  tlie  attention  of  the  ]<irates  and  l)iiccaneers  of 
that  ])eriod.  Tlie  city  was  ea])tnred  and  jdnndered  in  10-12  hy  an 
Englisli  expedition;  in  1605  hy  the  Frenchman,  J/Olonnaisc;  and  in 
1009  hy  the  famous  hueeaneer,  Jlenry  Morgan. 

In  1799  there  was  an  unsueeessful  uprising  of  slaves  and  lahorers. 
The  independence  of  the  Maracaibo  district  from  S])anisli  rule  was 
formally  declared  in  1821,  hut  fighting  continued  in  the  lake  and  sur¬ 
rounding  country  until  182.3. 

The  first  jirinting  jiress  was  installed  in  Maracaibo  in  1823;  horse- 
drawn  tram  cars  in  1884.  fdectric  lights  were  installed  in  1888. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Maracaibo  there  were  many 
tribes  or  suhtrihes  of  Indians  in  the  lake  district.  The  Sjianish  records 
mention  the  following:  Zajiaras,  Toas,  Quirujuires,  Bohures,  Teques, 
'fansares,  Moporos,  Aides,  and  Motilones.  These  Indians  were  entirely 
different  from  the  iieace-loving  and  more  civilized  Incas  of  Peru. 
They  were,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  lake-dwelling  tribes, 
extremely  savage  and  wailike.  They  resisted  the  encroachments  of 
the  Spanish  explorers  and  settlers  for  many  years.  Although  there 
were  many  tribes  and  suhtrihes  they  were  roughly  divided  into  two 
general  classes  -  the  land  tribes,  who  lived  by  hunting,  and  the  lake 
dwellers,  who  lived  mainly  from  fishing.  The  latter  built  their  vil¬ 
lages  on  piles  in  the  shallow  parts  of  the  lake  and  in  the  larger  lagoons. 
This  was  done  for  three  reasons:  For  convenience  in  fishing;  to 
avoid  the  mosquitos,  which  do  not  come  very  far  from  the  shores;  and 
to  render  difficult  the  attacks  of  the  more  warlike  shore  tribes.  AVhen 
the  S})aniards  first  entered  this  region  they  found  many  of  these  vil¬ 
lages  and  called  the  region  ‘  ‘Venezuela,  ”  a  Spanish  diminutive  meaning 
“Little  AVnice.”  This  name  was  finally  apjdied  to  the  wlnde  country. 

At  the  jiresent  time  there  are  three  distinct  Indian  tribes  in  this 
district,  the  (loajiros,  the  Parajaunos,  and  the  Motilones.  The 
(loajiros  an*  a  large  and  powerful  tribe  iidiahiting  tin*  (loajira  Penin¬ 
sula  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  They  are  estimated  at  00, 000  and 
can  place  15,000  well-ecpiipped  fighting  men  in  the  field.  They  are 
completely  independent  of  both  the  Colombian  and  Venezuelan 
(iovernments,  only  recognizing  the  authority  of  their  caciques  or 
chiefs.  Almost  all  the  men  are  armed  with  Winchester  rifles,  but 
owing  to  the  difTiculty  in  securing  cartridges  they  use  the  bow  and 
arrow  to  a  great  extent  for  hunting.  Their  arrows  are  ingenious 
and  well  made.  Four  kinds  are  in  use.  The  arrows  for  deer  and 
large  game  have  the  conventionally  shaped  heads  of  steel,  filed  into 
shape  by  hand.  For  fish  the  arrows  have  a  straight  spike  of  metal 
for  a  head.  For  birds  and  small  animals  the}'  use  a  blunt  head  of 
metal  covered  with  a  ball  of  pitch,  which  only  stuns  the  game  with- 
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out  imitilatiuj;  it.  The  war  arrows  are  very  iiit (Testing.  They  are 
iiarhed  witli  sting  of  the  sting  ray,  which  is  in  itself  poisonous.  Init 
wliieh  is  rendered  deadly  hy  certain  vi'getable  jioisons  of  which  they 
have  the  secret. 

The  Goajiros  live  by  hunting  and  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses. 
'riu‘y  are  jTosperons  and  well  gov<'rned,  and  are  ])erfectly  ixniceable 
as  long  as  they  are  not  interfered  with  in  any  way.  Jose  Dolon's, 
their  lunul  chu'f,  is  said  to  he  one  of  the  richest  men  in  this  |)art  of 
Venezuela. 

Th(‘  Parajannos  are  the  lake-dwelling  Indians.  'Phere  are  yet 
many  of  their  villages  scatt(*red  around  the  lake  shores.  Tlu“  village 
of  Santa  Rosa  is  onl}'  a  few  miles  from  Maracaibo.  It  is  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  All  of  the  houses  an*  hnilt  on  j)iles  or 
stakes  driven  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  They  have  wooden  frames, 
roofed  with  a  thatch  of  rushes,  and  the  walls  arc'  made  of  woven 
swamp  grasses.  All  communication  between  houses  and  the  shore 
must  be  by  canoe.  The  large.st  of  the  Parajanno  villages  is  about  30 


THE  TYl’E  OF  ORIGINAL  INDIAN  VILLAGE  ON  LAKE  MARACAIBO,  VENEZUELA. 

The  fir.st  Spanish  explorers  who  entered  the  lake  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  found  the.se  uniciue  .strue- 
turcs  along  the  shores.  They  constitute  a  type  of  cdilice  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  native  inhabitants  of  that  region,  for  their  location  scrverl  both  as  a  means  of  defense  against 
attack  from  the  shore,  and  as  an  advantageous  place  from  which  to  carry  on  the  fishing  w’hich  was 
and  still  is  one  of  the  important  Industries  of  Lake  Maracaibo.  From  the  fanclwl  resemblance  to  a 
similar  structure  in  Venice  comes  the  name  Venezuela. 

mih's  from  Maracaibo,  on  the  Lagoon  de  Sinamaica,  at  the  month  of 
the  Limon  River.  It  consists  of  about  800  houses  aiTanged  in 
regular  streets  and  has  a  population  of  about  3,000.  The  neart'st 
dry  land  to  tliis  village  is  at  least  3  miles  distant.  The  Indians  live 
by  fishing,  hunting,  and  weaving  grass  mats  wliich  are  much  used  in 
this  city  for  floor  coverings. 

The  Motilones  or  “wliite  Indians”  are  an  uncivilized  tribe  living 
in  the  Perija  Mountains  southwest  of  Maracaibo.  They  are  fre- 
(|nently  albinos,  which  fact  gives  them  the  name  of  “white  Indians.” 
They  do  not  wear  clothes  of  any  description  and  have  absolutely 
no  intercourse  with  the  whites.  Tlmy  use  bows  and  arrows  of  the 
most  primitive  type.  Nothing  is  known  of  their  language  or  cus¬ 
toms,  for  although  occasionally  one  is  captured,  tlu'V  either  refuse 
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to  oat  and  starve  to  (loath  or  olso  tlu\v  cut  tlio  veins  of  their  wrists 
with  their  teeth. 

AH  of  the  other  trilu's  have  disappeared,  either  by  coalition  with 
one  of  the  three  mentioned  or  hy  "radual  ahsorj)tion  into  the  body 
politic. 

Lake  ^laracaiho  is  of  the  utmost  (»conomic  importance  to  the  city  of 
Maracaibo  and  to  the  whole  surrounding  country.  It  is  a  fresh¬ 
water  lake  a  little  larger  than  Lake  Erie.  It  is  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication  between  Maracaibo,  the  outside  world,  and  other  lake 
ports.  The  city  of  Maracaibo  has  regular  steamship  lines  running 
to  New  York,  to  Curacao,  to  Trinidad,  and  to  the  other  Venezuelan 
seaports,  and  has  lake-steamer  lines  making  weekly  trips  to  La 


A  C.uour  OF  COAJIKA  INDIANS. 


The  original  region  ol  Venezuela  was  only  slightly  peopled  by  tribes  related  to  the  Caribs.  Most  of 
them  were  settled  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caribl)ean' Sea  and  in  the  drainage  basin  of  the 
Orinoeo  Kiver.  West  of  Maracaibo  also  were  other  aborigines,  probably  related  more  closely  to 
stocks  inhabiting  the  regions  e.xtending  into  the  mountains  of  \  enezuel'a  and  Colombia.  These 
(ioajiros  have  become  somewhat  civilized,  and  have  adopted  a  pastoral  life. 

('ciha,  the  terminus  of  the  La  Ceiha  Railway,  and  to  Encontrados 
on  the  Catatumha  Kiver,  which  is  the  port  for  the  interior  States  of 
Venezuela  and  the  wSantaiider  district  of  Colombia.  Sailing  ships 
come  from  England,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Large  schooners  make 
almost  daily  trips  between  Maracaibo  and  Curacao,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  small  schooners  and  indiscriminate  sailing  craft  con¬ 
stantly  ])lying  between  this  city  and  the  small  lake  ports  and  villages. 
Often  800  sailing  craft  have  entered  the  harbor  of  Maracaibo  in  a 
single  day. 

The  fishing  industry  of  the  lake  is  of  great  importance.  Hundreds 
of  families  gain  their  livelihood  in  this  manner.  The  curhina,  the 


I*h(»t4>trraph  by  I'ntlerwood  <V*  I'llderwoixl, 


STATUE  OF  COLUMBUS,  MARACAIBO,  VENEZUELA 


This  uniciup  statue  of  Christopher  Columltas,  showing  an  outline  of  the  hemisphere  discovered 
by  that  Kteat  navigator,  occupies  the  eenter  of  one  of  the  principal  squares  of  thocitv  of 
Mararailx). 
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tunny,  tlu'  rovallo,  a  species  of  mullet,  sawlL'h,  ami  tarjx)!!  are  found 
in  lar^e  nuinl)ers.  Of  these,  the  eurhina  is  of  the  Greatest  value. 
They  are  eaujrht  in  thousands,  and  after  l)<‘in>i  dried  are  shipped  to 
all  ])t)ints  of  the  interior.  From  the  eurhina  is  taken  the  “‘lisli 
sound”  of  commerce.  There  is  in  this  city  a  linn  of  ('hinose  fisher¬ 
men  who  shi])  the  salted  eurhina,  sawfish,  and  small  sharks  to  the 
('hinese  colonies  of  Xew  York,  San  Francisco,  and  even  as  far  as 
China. 

For  the  people  of  Maracaibo  the  lake  is  a  playjiround  and  the  prin- 
cijial  means  of  diversion.  There  are  about  20  locally  owned  motor 
boats,  three  motor-boat  clubs,  and  two  rowing  clubs,  one  of  which  is 
made  u])  of  young  ladies.  Phich  year  there  is  a  regatta,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  motor,  sail,  and  rowing  races  and  other  acjuatic  sjiorts.  Bath¬ 
ing  is  ])opular  all  the  year  around,  and  most  of  the  well-to-do  families 
have  private  bathhouses  along  the  lake  shore. 

Few  ])laces  contain  a  more  varied  assortment  of  game  than  the 
Lake  Maracaibo  district.  Jaguars  and  pumas  abound  in  the  swampy, 
densely  wooded  .sections.  Crocodiles,  caimanes,  and  the  huge  mana¬ 
tee  are  to  be  found  in  the  rivers.  Two  s])ecies  of  deer  are  numer¬ 
ous — one  the  large  red  mule-eared  deer  and  the  other  the  small  South 
American  brocket.  The  great  tapir,  the  giant  anteater,  sloths,  and 
innumerable  small  mammals  are  everywhere  in  the  forests.  Several 
varieties  of  monkeys,  macaws,  ])arrots,  and  parrakeets  keej)  the  woods 
alive  with  their  scolding  and  chattering.  The  lagoons  are  filled  with 
duck  and  waterfowl  of  many  kinds.  Wild  ])igeons,  cpiail,  and  a 
variety  of  wild  turkeys  are  very  numerous.  A  short  time  ago  a  party 
of  hunters  from  this  city  s])ent  a  week  in  the  savannas  of  u])land 
plains  about  30  miles  east  of  Maracaibo.  They  killed  1  jaguar,  1 
])uma,  14  deer,  and  tlozens  of  smaller  animals  and  birds. 

The  city  of  Maracaibo  is  very  ])ictures(pie.  It  lies  in  a  great  semi¬ 
circle  around  the  harbor  and  extends  in  each  direction  for  several 
miles  along  the  shore.  The  houses  are  all  of  the  old  Spanish  ty])e, 
squarely  built  of  plaster  or  cement,  with  open  courts  in  the  center. 
Almost  all  arc  roofed  with  red  tiles,  and  the}'  are  ])ainted  in  bright 
shades  of  blue,  green,  or  yellow.  The  background  of  red  iron  hills, 
the  shimmering  waters  of  the  lake  s])arkling  under  the  canopy  of  the 
gorgeous  blue  tropical  sky,  the  brightly  paintetl  houses  with  their  red 
roofs,  and  the  whole  softened  by  the  feathery  fronds  of  the  ever- 
])resent  coconut  ])alm,  make  a  scene  that  is  extremely  beautiful. 

The  most  important  buildings  are  the  churches,  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  buildings,  and  the  larger  commercial  hou.ses.  There  are  four 
daily  newspapers  and  several  weekly  and  monthly  publications.  There 
are  four  social  clubs  and  five  boat  clubs.  Dances  are  given  on  all  the 
important  holidays  and  every  night  during  the  four  days  of  the  car¬ 
nival.  The  city  has  seven  plazas  or  ])arks.  The  State  band  plays 
twice  each  week  in  the  main  plaza. 
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'I'liko  it  all  in  all,  the  hake  Maracaibo  ilistrict  is  very  inti'restin^  in 
many  ways.  The  magnificent  lake  itself;  the  Indians,  with  their 
strangle  etistoms  and  their  interestin'!  villages;  the  many  nnex])lored 
districts;  the  heantiful  rivers,  which  are  hnt  little  known;  and  the 


caciques  ok  the  C.OAJIKA  INDIANS  NEAR  LAKE  MARACAIHO. 

In  relation  to  the  Oovornmonts  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  the  Goajiros  Indians  maintain  an  indo- 
pendei\ee  inherited  from  earliest  times.  They  reeoKnize,  however,  the  authority  of  their  tribal 
ehiefs,  and  have  a  well-developed  government'of  their  own. 

wonderful  exuberance  of  the  tropical  flora  and  fauna  offer  stron<! 
inducements  to  the  traveler,  the  sportsman,  and  the  naturalist,  but 
as  yet  the  hunter  and  scientist  have  been  very  rare  and  the  tourist 
IS  unknown. 


THF  CANATS  OF  THF 

X  J.X  JL^  v»  xx  r%.  x»«f  vJ  \v/  X  X  Xx  x-rf 

RIVER  MAIPO 

IlOJKiATIOX  is  tlu'  life  of  arid  lands.  Many  (lovc'innu'nts  alive 
to  the  national  benefits  of  extendinj;  afirieultural  areas  have 
constructed  irrijration  systems  from  the  public  funds  or  have 
enccmrafjed  juivate  enteiprise  with  limited  loans  in  order  to 
meet  the  initial  e.xpense  of  installation.  This  latter  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  ('liLle  with  results  that  promise  tlu*  <;reatest  success. 
I'ndei-  the  current  law  for  the  aid  and  promotion  of  af^riculture. 


MAI*  SHOWIXC.  I.OCATIOX  OF  THE  KIVEU  .MAIPO  RECLAMATION' 
WORKS  AT  NOS. 


associations  of  citizens  controlling  enough  territory  to  warrant 
the  support  of  the  (iovernment  can  obtain  loans  from  the  Caja  de 
Credito  Hipotecario  to  he  invested  in  the  construction  of  irrigation 
systems.  This  law  has  acted  as  an  incentive  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country,  and  great  sections  of  semiharren  territory 
are  now  being  reclaimed. 

Although  Chile  is  favored  by  many  rivers  that  take  their  origin 
in  the  snows  of  the  Andes,  yet  the  control  of  these  rivers  and  the 
distribution  of  water  from  them  for  the  greatest  good  has  been  a 
jirohlem  for  many  years.  In  the  past  individuals  have  attempted 
the  coustruction  of  reservoirs,  dams,  and  ditches,  hut  the  work  has 

'  Bv  Oraiiville  Fortoscue,  of  Pan  .\meripan  I'nion  stall. 
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never  been  earrietl  out  on  n  scale  larije  enouffli  to  give  it  a  permanent 
eliaraetei'.  Tin*  cost  of  repaiis  ami  reeonstruetion  overl)alanee(l  tlie 
profits  accruing  from  largi'r  crops.  Tlirougli  the  united  efforts  of  the 
farming  interests  tlie  law  above  mentioned  was  placed  u|)on  the 
statutes,  and  this  year  marks  the  completion  of  the  first  water  dis¬ 
tributing  work  constructed  through  its  operation. 

In  the  pietures(|ue  little  village  of  Xos,  situated  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Andes,  the  lesult  of  seven  years’  work  was  recently  inaugurated. 
The  waters  of  the  Kio  Maipo  have  been  eoidined  in  an  immense 
reservoii',  the  erection  of  whitdi  cost  oOO.OOO  pc'sos.*  In  detail  the 
works  consist  of  a  great  “radier"  of  cement  and  stone  with  a  supei- 
strueture  of  wood,  crossing  the  liver  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 


IltUIOATIOX  WOHKS  OK  TIIK  UIVEU  .M  VII'O. 

Aiiloinalii'  locks  Itiul  control  the  How  of  the  water  from  the  reservoir. 

An  ingenious  iiriiingement  of  spillways  permits  the  water  to  he 
automatically  tiistrihuted  through  the  supplemiMitarv  eamds,  whicdi 
feed  the  different  sections  of  the  near-lying  country.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  reservoir  will  supply  water  for  the  irrigation  of  over  25, 000 
hectares.  This  means  that  much  land  hitherto  of  almost  no  value 
agriculturally  will  he  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  Association  of  (’analistas  de  Lo  Espejo,  La  ('iilern,  .San  Vin¬ 
cente  y  Santii  (’ruz.  through  whose*  efforts  the  work  was  brought  to  a 
successful  rcidization.  invitc'd  a  number  of  distinguished  guests  from 
the  political,  (‘iigineering.  and  farming  spheres  to  eelehiiite  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  minister  of  inte'iior.  Sr.  Jose  Ramon  (lUtierrez.  and  the 


L'fiifiii  r.uii 


♦  The  pe.so  (gold)  K.  S.  gold. 
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niinisti'r  »»f  foiripi  lolations,  Sr.  Eniujuo  A.  liodriguoz,  niado  an 
(‘xtcndod  and  cairful  invostijxation  of  the  structuip  and  oxprossod 
tiionis('lv(‘s  as  Ix'injx  inucli  iinj)iTss('d  with  tlio  result  and  stronjily  in 
favor  of  du|)licatin<;  the  |)rojeet  in  other  ])arts  of  the  eountrv. 

Ainon<;  tliose  int(‘rested  in  the  selieine  and  who  attended  the 
inauguration  w(‘re  tlie  president  of  the  ehainl)er  of  deputies,  Sr. 
Arnianet,  Senat(tr  (’arlos  Aldunate  Solar,  ('<»nstiuetin<;  En<;ineers 
Sres.  Jjuis  J.,a<;arri‘;ue  and  ManiK'l  Ossa,  Direetor  de  la  Caja  de 
(’redito  Ilipoteeario,  Sr.  liarros  Bor<;ono,  Don  Alberto  Covarruhias, 
Manurieio  Mcuia  Larrain,  Jor<;e  Phillips,  Al)rahain  Ovalle,  Jose 


MECllAXISM  KOU  OI’EXIXe.  AND  CLOSIXU  DOORS  LEADINC  TO  THE  Sl'I'l'EEME.N- 
TAKV  DISTRIRUTING  CANALS. 

Farmers  fram  wiilely  sei)irate(l  parts  of  the  eoimtry  have  eoiistnieted  small  eaiials  from  the  main 
one  in  order  to  irriftate  their  respective  properties. 

Pedro  Alessandri,  Ismail  Vicuna  Suhereaseaux,  Franeisett  Eehaurren, 
Rafael  Edwards,  R.  Salas  Edwards,  Manuel  Antonio  Prieto,  Alberto 
Llona,  etc. 

The  irrijration  works  at  Xos  mark  an  epoch  in  Chilean  affi’ieultural 
develo])ment.  Tliis  country,  which  has  a  terrain  in  many  ways  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  California,  slunild  he  the  first  fruit-produeinj;  land  of  tlie 
South  American  continent.  It  would  well  re'juiy  the  CJiilean  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  undertake  the  systematic  instruction  and  eneoura<>:ement 
of  her  citizens  now  interested  in  fruit  culture,  in  order  that  this  indus¬ 
try  should  reach  its  hijrhest  develo])ment. 

Jluaseo,  wliieh  is  tlie  center  of  the  fruit  eountrv,  jiroduees  jieaclies, 
strawberries,  apricots,  and  cherries  to  rival  in  (puintity  and  flavor. 


THK  CAXALS  l»F  THE  lUVKK  ^rAIP(>. 
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altlioujrh  ])(‘rlia])s  not  taiualinj;  in  size,  tho  famous  fniits  of  California. 
As  the  fruits  of  ('hile  ri])on  in  tlie  season  wlu'ii  tin*  trees  are  bare  in 
C’alifornia,  tliere  is  the  ])ossil)ility  tJiat  with  the  estal)lishment  of  swift 
steamers  thronj^h  the  Panama  Canal,  these  transe(|uatorial  fruits 
will  liml  their  way  to  the  New  York  market. 

An  even  more  ambitions  irri<:ation  system  than  that  of  Mai])o  is 
i  one  which  is  bein<;  inulertaken  in  Caeha])oal,  where  2,500,000  ])e.sos 

i  are  beiiiij  ex])en(le(l  with  the  object  of  waterin''  .300,000  hectares. 

I  This  aj'ain  is  an  indication  of  the  im])etns  which  farminjr  has 

!  received  (hirin';  the  last  few  years. 

^  The  <;:i*eat  lonj'itndinal  valley  which  mij;ht  be  called  the  <;arden  of 

■■  Chile,  lies  in  the  la])  of  the  Cordilleras.  It  is  at  an  altitude  which  is 

suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  all  the  ])rodncts  of  the  Temperate  Zone, 
while  it  r(‘ceives  throu<;h  much  of  its  lenj'th  a  splendid  water  sn])])ly 
from  the  niimerons  rivers  of  Chile.  In  s])ite  of  the  many  farms  that 
are  scattered  over  the  valley,  ])rodiiction  in  nb  way  kee])s  ])ace  with 
consumption.  As  a  startling;  j)roof  of  this,  it  is  a  fact  that  potatoes 
can  be  im])orted  from  (lermany  and  sold  at  a  ])rolit  in  Valparaiso. 
It  would  seem  that  Chile  had  within  her  boundaries  the  resources 
for  makin<;  it  the  chief  husbandry  nation  of  its  .size  in  the  world. 
I  The  nitrate  found  in  the  northern  Provinces  is  world  famous  as  fer- 

I  tilizer,  and  it  only  muals  the  a])])lication  of  this  resource  combined 

{  with  scientific  irrij'ation  in  that  section  which  offers  such  fp’eat  farm- 

I  in<;  possibility,  to  brinj;  intensive  ])roduction  u])  to  its  hi<;hest  ])ow(T. 

I  Another  factor  of  the  (pu'stion  which  needs  study  is  that  of  labor. 

1  Chile  has  not  been  so  favored  as  some  of  her  nei<;hbors  in  the  matter 

i  of  immi'rration.  This  subject  is  now  receivin';  the  attention  of  the 

:  (lovernment,  and  it  is  e.\])ected  that  a  law  encouraging  the  right 

I  kind  of  immigration  will  shortly  be  ])romulgated. 

The  irrigation  works  being  undertaken,  the  completion  of  the 
I  Trans-Andian  Railway,  the  voting  of  S2(),()0(),0()0  for  harbor  im- 

])rovements,  and  the  ])roposed  electrification  of  the  railroads  are 
proofs  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  this  nation.  The  Republic  has 
shown  itself  most  anxious  to  ])romote  any  measure  for  the  general 
good  of  its  citizens. 


'P  Y  p  ^  o  T  nr  T  ^  . 
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The  Tliiid  lut(Miiat ioiial  Ku1)1)im'  and  Allied  Trades  Exposi¬ 
tion  is  announeed  to  l>e  held  in  New  York  ('hy.  Septeinher 
2.‘i  to  October  3,  HH2,  in  the  newdrand  (’entral  Palace,  on 
Lexin<;ton  Avenne.  Forty-sixth  and  Forty-scAenth  Streets. 
As  this  is  a  matter  in  which  Latin  America  is  peenliaily  interested, 
it  is  a  pleasant  iluty  on  the  part  of  the  Ft  i.lktix  to  niakt'  as  early  an 
annonneement  of  tlu‘  fact  as  possible,  ami  to  promise  to  aid  in  cAciy 
way  A\ithin  its  |)ower  in  spreading;  pnhlie  iid'oiination  about  an 
exhibit  of  a  substance  and  its  products  so  A’ital  to  the  AAorld  that  if 
the  supply  for  any  untoAvard  reason  should  heeoine  exhausted  ehili- 
zation  itself  AAouhl  he  esscuitially  retarded. 

The  tAvo  preA'ious  Expositions  of  India  Rubber  and  Allied  Trades 
Avere  held  in  London  -one  in  I'.KtS  and  the  other  in  I'tll  —  and  Avere 
aeknoAA ledf'ed  to  he  of  the  finest  and  most  instruetiAc  of  the  many 
exhibits  cAcr  giAcn  in  England.  At  huist  .SO  (loA'cinments  took  olli- 
eial  |)art  in  them,  and  luannfacturers  as  Aveil  as  producers  fiom  all 
oA'cr  tin*  Avorld  made  eAnuy  effort  tct  sIioaa  Avhat  |)rogress  AAas  going  on 
in  all  stages  of  the  rubber  industry,  fioin  tin*  natiA(“  method  of  gather¬ 
ing  th('  latex  in  the  primitive  forest  to  the  most  accurately  manufae- 
tur(‘d  output  resulting  from  ehemieal  study  of  rid)her. 

'Phere  can  he  no  (piestion  hut  that  this  next  exposition  of  its  kind 
Avill  he  of  the  same  excellent  eharaeter.  As  Mr.  Henry  ('.  Pearson, 
the  (*ditor  of  the  India  Rubber  World  and  the  vice  juesidt'nt  of  the 
exposition  company,  says; 

Wlieti  one  considers  tlial  tlie  l'nit(‘(l  States  not  only  uses  one-half  of  the  world's 
enide  rubber.  l>ul  manufactures  tniicli  more  than  otie-balf  of  the  worM's  ntlil>er  gioods; 
when  one  further  considers  the  very  tretieral  ititerest  evince<l  to-day  in  rubber,  it 
wotibl  ai>i)ear  that  the  expositioti  is  titiiely. 

No  rubber  exposition  hits  been  held  in  the  I’nittul  Stiites  of 
Americii.  September,  11)12,  Avill  .set*  the  fii.st  in  this  country,  and  it 
therefoie  behooves  all  Avho  are  interested  in  tin*  industry-  inanufae- 
turers,  producers,  makers  of  machinery,  firms  dealing  in  goods  Avhieh 
come  under  the  allied  trades,  and  consumers  in  general — to  give  all 
the  sup|)ort  they  can  and  so  make  the  Internatiomil  Rubber  and 
Allietl  Trades  Exposition  the  success  it  should  he. 


INTKHNATIOXAh  la’IiBKl! •  K\ l’( )i^ITI()N  IX  X  E\V  YOKK 


riu‘  exposition  is  (piite  (•(Mtaiu  to  (Mnl)race  a  sui  prisinji  luimlxM-  of 
xhicts  anti  specialties  made  fntin  or  closely  related  to  inhher.  The 
olntion  of  the  innnmeiahle  articles  made  from  ndther  will  he  sys- 
natieally  illustrated,  and  the  pidtlie  will  find  a  stinudatin*:  interest 
studvino  them.  The  dt'tails  of  the  exhibits  will  he  found  under  the 
lowino  classification:  lndi<;enous  ruhher;  plantation  ridther;  pio- 
cers’  sundi'ies,  which  include  tools  and  all  implements  for  <ratherin>j: 


OUANI)  CEXTKAL  I'Al.ACE.  NEW  YOKK  CITY.  WHERE  THE  KU1U5EK 
EXeoSITION  Wll.l.  RE  llELI). 

In  this  spiU'ions  InnIdinK,  wtiicli  has  l)e('omp  the  popular  center  for  leadinj;  et)innior- 
eial  and  iinlustrial  exhibits,  will  he  held  the  Third  International  Unhher  and  .\llied 
Trades  Exposition.  Sepleinher  Zt-Oetober  d,  l‘,»12. 

the  crttp;  inanufacturetl  articles  tif  cYcry  tlescriptitm ;  machint*ry  tor 
manufacturing:  .scientific  apjiliances;  chemicals  usetl  in  manufacture; 
fidirics  retpiiretl  in  manufacture;  compountls  tif  a  true  scitmtific 
nature,  as  well  as  reclaimetl  anti  rejitmeiiiteil  ruhhers;  anil  articles  ttf 
idlieil  trailes.  There  will  he  also  an  exhihit  of  outta-percha,  halata, 
anil  ashi'stos. 

The  new  (lianil  (’entral  Palace  will  he  utili/.eil  for  the  expositiim 
anil  the  ticcommodations  are  to  he  complete  in  CYery  detail.  What 
mioht  he  called  ti  ruhher  city  will  he  installed  in  the  huildin^.  where 
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all  the  eonveiliences  of  life  (except  sleeping  apartments)  can  be 
obtained  by  members  and  guests  of  the  exhibition. 

Rubber  producers  and  manufacturers  from  all  parts  of  the  globe 
have  already  made  arrangements  to  attend  and  to  ])articipate,  and 
several  Ciovernments  have  given  their  oflicial  ajiproval  of  the  j)roject. 


HrimEK  GATHERERS  HOME  OX  THE  CrPER  AMAZON  RIVER. 

As  there  is  scarcely  a  country  of  Latin  America  which  is  not  a  lubber 
producer,  the  visitor  may  exjiect  an  object  les.son  of  the  immense 
value  of  this  American  product  to  modern  life. 

(ireater  details  may  be  bad  by  addressing  the  Rubber  Exposition 
at  the  (Irand  Central  Palace,  Xew  York,  but  the  Iki.i.ETiN  hopes  to 
give  further  infm-mation  about  it  as  the  date  (»f  opening.  September 
23,  1012,  approaches. 


1 


LATIN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  /.  V 


“The  Sheep  of  the  Desert,’’  by  Kerinit  Roosevelt  in  the  January  (1!»12)  Seribner’a 
Majrazine,  is  an  entertaining:  and  instructive  huntinf;  story  told  in  a  delightfully 
nnxlest  and  honest  way  by  the  youthful  hunter  and  author.  The  story  is  well  illus¬ 
trated,  the  pictures  bein>;  from  i)hotogra})hs  by  the  author,  and  in  connection  with 
the  graphic  j)en  pictures  of  the  characteristics  of  the  arid  country  which  was  the  scene 
of  his  chase  make  the  article  informatively  valuable  as  well  as  pleasingly  entertaining. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  was  to  secure  a  .■series  of  specimens  of  the  mountain  sheej) 
of  the  Mexican  desert  for  the  National  Mu.seum,  and  the  little  exj)etlition  was  organized 


Charles  Seriliner’sStms.) 

IIK.VD  OF  TIIK  FIRST  SHKKI'  SHUT  IJY  KEKMIT  ROOSEVELT. 

at  Yuma,  in  the  extreme  .■southwestern  corner  of  Arizona,  the  hunting  ground  selected 
being  in  the  arid  northwest  corner  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico.  The  i)arty  included 
Mr.  Charles  Utting.  former  Rough  Rider  and  now  clerk  of  the  district  court.  Win 
Proebstel,  a  ranchman,  prospector,  and  famous  hunter,  and  two  Mexican  guides,  with 
Mr.  Kermit  Roosevelt,  veteran  of  the  celebrated  Smithsonian  African  expedition,  as 
hunter  in  chief.  Hut  we  will  let  the  young  author,  who  bids  fair  to  equal  even  his 
distinguished  father  as  a  raconteur  of  stirring  adventure,  continue  the  story: 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  loth  of  August  we  reaehecl  Wellton,  a  little  station  on  the  Soutlicrn  I’aeific,  some 
40  miles  east  of  Yuma.  Win  atid  his  l)rotlier,  Ike  I’roebstel,  were  ready  with  a  wagon,  which  the  latter 
was  to  drive  to  a  water  hole  some  10  miles  south,  near  some  mining  claims  of  Win's.  August  is  the  hottest 
month  of  the  year  in  that  eountry,  a  time  when  on  the  de.sert  plains  of  Sonora  the  thermometer  marks  140°, 
so  we  decided  to  take  advantage  of  a  glorious  full  moon  for  our  first  night  mareh.  We  loadeii  as  much  as 
we  eonld  of  our  outfit  into  the  wagon,  so  as  to  save  our  riding  and  pack  animals.  We  .started  at  9  in  the 
evening.  The  moon  rode  high.  At  first  the  de.sert  stretched  in  unbroken  monotony  on  all  sides,  to  the 
dim  and  far-olT  mountains.  In  a  couple  of  hours  we  came  to  the  country  of  the  saguaro,  the  giant  cactus. 
Ail  around  us,  their  shafts  40  or  oO  feet  high,  with  occasional  branches  set  at  grotesipie  angles  to  the  trunk* 
they  rose  from  the  level  tloor  of  the  desert,  ghostly  in  the  moonlight.  Tlie  air  .seemed  cool  in  comparison 
with  the  heat  of  the  day.  though  the  ground  was  .still  warm  to  the  touch. 

Next  day  we  loaded  our  outfit  on  our  two  pack  mules  and  struck  out  across  the  desert  for  the  Tinajas 
Altas  (High  Tanks),  which  lay  on  the  slopes  of  a  distant  range  of  nioimtains,  about  4  miles  from  the  Mexican 
border.  For  generatiotis  these  tanks  have  tieen  a  well-known  stepping-stone  in  crossitig  tlie  desert. 
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TIuti'  are  a  sj'riosof  lliiMii.  worn  oiil  in  the  soliil  rta  k  ami  cxtendini:  up  a  clefl  in  ilie  mountain  side,  wliieli, 
in  lime  of  rain  iK'eomes  llie  eonrse  of  a  torrent.  Tlie  eamp  lies  on  a  small  plateau.  :i  eottple  of  litttidred 
yards  frottt  llte  lowest  lank.  Tltis  plaleati  lies  in  a  >;iileli  ami  is  sltellered  on  eillter  liainl  tty  its  sleep  and 
barreit  sides.  .\  few  litttnireil  feet  frottt  tile  etttrattee.  ott  tlte  tlesert  attd  seatiered  altotil  aiitoit);  llte  eaetiis, 
lie  soitte  Imndred  attd  fifty  graves  llte  graves  of  itteti  wlio  Itave  died  of  tliirsi  for  tills  is  a  grim  laml,  ami 
dealli  dogs  the  footsteps  of  lliose  wlio  cross  it.  .Most  of  tlte  ileail  men  were  .Mexicans  wlio  liad  struggled 
t'cross  the  deserts  only  to  find  the  tanks  dry.  Eacli  lay  wliere  lie  fell  imlil  some  oilier  traveler  foimd  liiiii 
and  scoojteil  out  for  liint  a  sliallow  grave,  ami  on  it  laiil  a  |iile  of  rocks  in  tile  .sIia]H‘  of  a  rmle  cross.  Forty-six 
imforlimales  iierislieil  liere  at  one  lime  of  thirst.  Tliey  were  making  tlieir  way  across  llte  deserts  to  tlte 
I'nited  Slates,  and  were  in  llie  la.st  stages  of  exliauslion  for  lack  of  water  wlien  lliey  readied  lhe.se  tanks. 
Hut  a  Mexican  outlaw  named  Hlanco  readied  tlte  tanks  aliead  of  lltein  ami  hailed  out  tlte  water,  after 


'I'lipyriirlit  (.'liiirles  Scriliiier's  Suns.) 

THE  GIANT  C.VCTCS  (SAt'.UAHO). 

“Their  shafts,  40  or  50  feet  high,  rose  from  the  level  floor  of  tlte  desert." 

carefully  laying  in  a  store  for  liiinself  not  far  away.  Ity  this  caclie  lie  wailed  nnlil  lie  felt  sure  that  his 
victims  were  dead;  iie  then  returned  to  the  tanks,  galliered  tlte  jiosse.ssions  of  the  dead,  and  .safely  made 
his  escaiH'. 

The  inoriiino:  after  their  arrival  at  the  tank.s  the  author  and  hi.s  friend  Win  cro.ss  the 
bonier  into  Mexico  and  try  the  first  huntinfr  orrounds  for  the  .shei'p.  While  several 
sheep  are  sighted  and  both  hunters  <;et  shots,  no  <;anie  is  ba>r<;ed  and  the  yotinsr  hunter 
naively  says: 

Tills  missing  was  mere  tiad  hick  on  Win’s  part,  for  lie  was  a  crack  sltot.  and  later  ott  Itial  day,  wlien  we 
were  not  together,  lie  shot  a  ram,  only  jiarl  of  which  was  visible,  at  a  distance  of  .'fin  yards. 

They  returned  to  the  cainj),  but  decidetl  to  have  another  try  early  the  next  niorn- 
in",  so  they  filled  their  canteens  and  had  their  blankets  transpnrted  to  the  scene 
of  action  by  one  of  the  Mexican  “iiides,  and  sjient  the  nioht  in  the  dry  bed  of  an 
arroyo  near  their  hunting  ground  of  the  morning.  The  success  of  the  next  day’s  hunt 
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is  tolil  by  tho  author  with  details  of  interest  to  the  sj>ortsinan.  He  succeeded  in 
addin"  one  ewe  and  a  fine  rain  to  his  collection  for  th(‘  inuseuni.  Tho  climate  neces¬ 
sitates  the  j)roin])t  dressiii"  of  the  jraine,  and  the  youii"  hunter's  task  was  here  made 
more  dilticult  on  account  of  the  swarm  of  bees  attracted  by  the  fresh  meat  and  who 
evidently  disjmted  his  risjht  of  possession. 

Aft(“r  a  day  spent  in  the  ])rei>aration  of  the  skins  obtained,  the  scene  of  action  is 
a"ain  chanired,  and  the  author's  narrative  of  the  trij)  farther  into  Mexico  "ives  some 
idea  of  what  rouirhiii"  it  means  in  that  dry  country,  while  his  dt'scriplions  of  the 
vej;etation  and  animal  life  of  the  deserts  are  very  inten'stiii". 

On  the  following;  day  I  left  ftlint:  atni  I’roebstel  and  took  the  trail  to  the  Tule  Tank.  The  two  Mexicans 
were  with  me,  and  we  took  two  tiorses  and  tliree  tnnies.  M  e  were  travoliiif;  vt-ry  liyht,  for  we  were  l)0nnd 


THE  C.\MP  ON  THE  PLATEAU. 


Part  way  across  thedosert  and  at)Out  tmiles  from  the  .Mexican  border  are  the  Tinajan  Allas  (HitthiTanks), 
a  series  of  holes  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  slope;  these  retain  water  durinc  much  of  the  dry  .season,  and 
are  well-known  stopping  places  in  crossing  the  desert.  The  camp  lay  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from 
the  lowest  tank. 


for  a  country  where  water  holes  were  not  only  few  atid  far  between,  but  most  uncertain.  .My  personal 
baggage  consisted  of  my  washing  kit,  an  extra  pair  of  shoes,  a  change  of  .socks,  and  a  couple  of  books. 
Besides  our  bedding  we  had  some  collee,  tea,  sugar,  rice,  Hour  (with  a  little  bacon  to  take  the  place  of  lard 
in  making  bread),  and  a  good  .supply  of  frijoles  or  .Mexican  beans.  It  was  on  these  last  that  we  really 
lived.  As  .soon  as  we  got  to  a  camp  we  always  put  some  frijoles  in  a  kettle  anil  started  a  little  fire  to  boil 
them.  If  we  were  to  be  there  for  a  coui>le  of  days  we  put  in  enough  beans  to  last  us  the  whole  time,  and 
then  all  that  was  nece,s.sary  to  get  a  meal  ready  was  to  warm  ui)  the  lieans. 

From  Tulo  (ho  jiarty  docidctl  to  "o  into  tho  Pinacato  country,  about  45  miles  farther 
south,  the  route  beiii"  a  trail  rtinnin"  thrott"h  the  Tule  Desert  called  the  ('amino 
del  Diablo,  or  “Road  of  tin*  Devil,”  and  the  followiii"  descriptive  para."rai>h  is  of 
interest; 

There  are  few  whom  the  desert,  at  sunset  and  sunrise,  fails  to  fascinate;  but  only  those  who  have  the 
ove  of  the  wastes  b.irn  in  the:n  feel  the  magic  of  their  appe.il  un  ler  the  searching  of  the  monday  sun  . 
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Reptile  life  was  abumlaiit.  Lizards  scuttled  away  in  every  direction.  There  were  some  rather  large 
ones  that  held  their  tails  up  at  an  oblique  angle  above  the  ground  as  they  ran,  which  gave  them  a  ludi¬ 
crous  appearance.  A  species  of  load  whose  back  was  speckled  with  red  was  rather  common.  Jack  rabbits 
ami  cottontails  were  fairly  numerous.  an<l  among  the  birds  Cambel's  quail  ami  the  whitewings.  or  Sonora 
pigeons,  were  most  in  evidence.  I  came  tiiton  one  of  these  latter  on  her  nest  In  a  palo  verde  tree.  The 
eggs  were  about  the  size  of  a  robbin's  and  were  white,  and  the  nest  was  made  chiefly  of  galluta  gra.ss.  The 
whitewings  are  very  fond  of  the  fmit  of  the  saguaro.  This  fniit  is  of  a  reddish  orange  color  when  ripe, 
and  the  birds  peck  a  hole  in  it  and  eat  the  sr-arlet  pulp  within.  It  is  delicious,  and  the  Indians  collei-t 
it  and  dry  it.  The  .season  was  over  when  1  was  in  the  country,  but  there  was  some  late  fruit  on  a  few  of 
the  trees. 

The  following  touch  of  htinior  in  a  jtaragraph  deseriptive  of  his  two  Mexican  eoni- 
panions  is  good; 


(<'opy!•i^rht  (‘harlos  SitHhut's  Sons.) 

SHKEI*  CAVE  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN  SIDE. 

Caves  like  this  the  sheep  seek  out  during  the  noonday  hours,  and  here  they  rest,  being  sheltered  from  the 
sun  ami  protected’ from  marauders. 

The  Mexicans  spoke  about  as  much  English  as  I  .spoke  Spanish,  which  was  very  little,  and  as  they  showetl 
no  signs  of  learning.  I  set  to  work  to  learn  some  Spanish.  At  first  our  conversation  was  very  limited, 
but  I  .soon  got  .so  that  I  could  understand  them  pretty  well.  We  occasionally  tried  to  tell  each  other 
stories,  but  became  so  confused  that  we  wouhl  have  to  call  it  olT.  Dominguez  hail  one  English  expression 
which  he  would  pronounce  with  great  jiride  and  emiihasis  on  all  ap|)ropriale  or  inappropriate  occasions. 
It  was,  “You  betcher!”  (Jnee  he  and  I  had  some  discussion  as  to  what  day  it  was,  and  1  appealed  to 
Casares  (the  tiO-year-old  guide).  “.Ih.  quien  salte.  quien  sabe?"  (Who  knows,  who  knows?)  was  his 
reply;  he  .said  that  he  never  knew  what  day  it  was  and  got  on  very  comfortably  without  knowing,  a  point 
of  view  which  gave  one  quite  a  restful  feeling. 

Across  South  America  (third  paper i  From  Frontier  to  Frontier  through  the  Rubber 
Country  is  the  third  and,  we  regret  to  add,  the  last  of  this  delightful  series  of  travel 
stories  written  by  Mr.  Charles  .lohnson  Post  for  the  rentury  Magazine.  In  this 
installment,  which  appears  in  the  January  (1!)12)  number,  the  author  describes  his 
journey  from  Kurrenabaque,  Bolivia,  to  Manaos,  Brazil,  first  down  the  Beni  Biver 
to  Riba  Alta,  whence  it  becomes  the  Madeira.  From  here  the  14  falls  of  the  Madeira 
are  passed,  by  means  of  jiortages  in  the  case  of  12  of  them;  thence  from  the  little 
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village  of  San  Antonio,  at  the  foot  of  the  last  of  the  falls,  down  to  Manaos  by  river 
steamer. 

We  left  our  author,  at  the  end  of  the  second  installment  of  the  story,  at  Ktirrena- 
haque,  about  800  miles  from  La  Paz,  the  caj)ital  of  IJolivia,  and  here  he  engages  a 
big  canoe  and  a  crew  of  Tacana  Indians  to  take  him  down  the  Rio  Beni  as  far  as  the 
Falls  of  the  Madeira.  The  start  and  the  craft  are  j)icture<l  as  follows: 

Down  on  the  pmvel  Ijeaeh  the  Taeana  crew  was  satherinp.  Eaeh  had  his  own  paddle,  a  lipht.  short- 
handled  allair.  with  a  round  blade  .si-areely  larper  than  a  saucer,  and  entilely  deeorale<l  with  native  forest 
dyes.  The  paddle,  a  plate,  a  spoon,  a  little  kettle,  a  short  machete,  bow  and  arrows,  or  perhaps  a  paily 
j)ainted  trade  pun  and  a  reil  llask  of  feeble  powder,  constituted  his  entire  equipment  for  the  many  weeks 
on  the  river.  The  provisions  were  stowed.  Two  Tacana  pirls.  still  children  in  years,  but  brides  of  two 
of  the  boys  of  the  crew,  waded  out  and  climbe<l  aboard  the  canot'.  The  halfbree<l  threw  aboard  the  little 
sack  of  mail.  I  waded  out.  the  vine  moorinps  were  cast  olf,  and  with  a  splashinp  of  paddles  and  the  last 


(Courtesy  of  the  Ceiittiry  Mapazine.  prawn  by  Charles  J.  Post.) 


SHOOTING  FOR  THE  LAKDEU  IN  THE  HEART  OF  SOI  TH  A.MERICA. 

On  the  trip  down  the  interior  rivers  throuph  the  South  American  jtmgle,  it  was  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  much  of  the  food  for  the  trip  by  shooting  it,  either  from  the  boat  or  after  landing  ami 
scrambling  into  the  thicket.  Turtle  eggs  fotitui  on  the  sandbars  helped,  but  as  a  rule  it  was 
monkey  that  furnished  the  chief  articie  of  diet. 

clattering  farewells  we  swung  out  in  the  Reni's  muddy  current.  The  lonely  little  group  of  aliens  on  the 
beach  fired  their  rilles  in  salute.  I  emptied  my  magazine  rille  in  response,  and  then  they  turned  and 
plodded  slowly  back  to  their  cane  shack.s.  *  ♦  * 

The  batalon  was  a  huge,  heavy  canoe,  :i0  feet  in  length,  and  with  a  beam  of  about  s  feet,  while  the  bow 
and  stem  were  bhmt,  giving  the  canoe  the  elTect  of  a  pointed  scow.  .Vt  the  stem  was  a  mdder  with  a 
high  ruiiderpost,  and  at  the  tiller  presideil  a  huge  Tacana  upon  who.se  face  were  traces  of  the  painted  stains 
from  some  recent  celebration.  Every  plank  in  the  batalon  was  heavy,  hanil-sawed  mahogany.  The 
cargo  was  piled  high  amidships,  with  the  view  to  its  possible  use  as  a  breastwork  in  the  event  of  any 
encounter  with  savages,  ami  it  was  not  la.shed  in  place,  for  there  were  no  more  rapids,  and  the  e.xcitement 
of  .shooting  them  was  past. 

The  first  day  was  short,  for  to  make  an  actttal  start  was  most  important,  and  then  on  succeeding  days 
the  <laily  work  from  dawn  to  sunset  Mowed  easily  along.  We  stopped  for  the  night  at  .Mta  Marani,  where 
two  Finglishmen  had  a  little  headquarters  of  their  own.  They  had  a  Meet  of  dugout  mahogany  canoes 
with  which  they  shot  the  river  between  Mapiri  and  Rurrenabaque.  Four  canoes  were  lashed  side  by 
side,  the  cargo  was  bolted  under  the  decks,  so  that  in  iirinciple.  indeiiendenlly  invented  here  and  by 
them,  they  were  diminutive  whalebacks  like  those  of  the  Great  I-akes,  and  the  gaskets  and  cargo  tarpau¬ 
lins  were  of  jHire  rubber.  The  years  of  frontier  life  had  browned  them  like  Tacanas.  They  spoke  half 
a  dozen  native  dialects.  liarefooled  and  half  naked,  they  could  run  the  river  or  hunt  with  any  Indian, 
and  their  louglhmed  skins  were  indillt'rent  to  sand-fleas  and  mo.squitoes.  One,  a  mighty  hunter,  painted 
his  face  in  ragged  streaks,  after  the  manner  of  the  Tacanas  when  on  the  hunt.  Wild  animals,  he  claimed) 
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seemeil  to  have  less  fear  of  him.  aii'l  in  some  way  he  helieveil  it  hleniled  the  man  with  the  Iliekerinp  sun¬ 
light  of  tile  forest. 

Half  the  tiittht.  naked  to  the  waist  iti  elomls  of  tnosiinittM's  and  inseets.  they  sat  talking.  The  single 
tiny  eatidle  fliekered  iti  the  eatie-walled  darkness  of  their  .shaek.  The  KliHt'fint;  ‘‘yes  of  the  .Mojo  and 
Tacana  retainers  jjathered  in  the  doorway  to  listen  to  the  |M‘euliar  noises  tnade  hy  while  men  in  eonver 
salion.  .V  la|>ir  wallowed  Ihronnh  tlie  jnnttle  across  the  river,  and  the  (M'easional  wail  of  a  wanderint: 
jaituar  came  to  ns  as  we  talked- talked  for  hours  of  Thackeray,  .''tevenson.  Hickens.  Scott.  The  lives  of 
these  men.  as  they  looked  at  the  matter,  were  lilleil  with  trivial  ronliiie  romance,  character,  adventure 
were  the  IhiiiKs  bonnd  in  books.  If  I  would  stay,  I  was  promised  all  kinds  of  hnnlint;— jattnar.  tapir, 
monkey.  wiM  ho;;,  bij;  snakes,  and.  as  an  additional  lure,  only  half  a  ilay’s  march  back  from  the  river  a 
brush  Willi  the  savages.  The  palm  roof  of  these  men  was  the  last  that  I  was  to  sleep  under  for  many  days. 

The  ,<ranu‘  killed  (>n  route  wa.s  the  ehief  nieaits  of  subsistence  and  the  followino; 
account  shows  how  necessity,  at  times,  drives  even  the  reliiu'd  and  educated  white 
explorer  into  acts  of  what  under  other  circumstances  would  ht'  rt*, warded  as  unspeak¬ 
able  cruelty. 

Sometimes  there  would  lie  a  wild  ho);.  sometimes  wild  turkey,  or  a  bit;,  black  bird  very  much  larf;er 
and  more  delicious  in  flavor,  but  it  was  the  monkey  that  was  the  stamlard  diet  for  many  days.  With 
17  abic-boilieil  aiipetiles  in  the  oullil.  the  ikhiii  Imnt  was  a  necessity,  and  monkey  the  most  acce.ssilile 
game.  If  there  ever  seemed  to  be  a  trllle  too  much,  the  Tacana  crew  would  rouse  them.selves  at  night 
and  have  additional  feasts,  until  by  dawn  the  supply  was  gone.  On  sand  bars  they  would  forage  for 
turtle  eggs,  ami  every  day  they  usually  collected  a  bushel  or  two  of  these,  lint  it  was  monkey  that  fur¬ 
nished  Ihetn  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  the  keenest  ))leasure  in  the  hunt. 

Though  monkey  shooting  was  necessary  and  there  was  for  the  moment  the  thrill  of  skillful  shooting,  yet 
the  element  of  pathos  dominated. 

(dean  shot  stirs  no  thought,  but  to  wound  first,  as  must  haitpeii  in  many  cases,  gives  a  (pieer  little 
clutch  at  the  heartstrings  that  can  never  be  shaken  oil.  The  little  monkey,  the  frightened,  hopeless  agony 
of  death  stamped  on  its  tiny,  grolestpie  features,  dattbles  aimlessly  with  little  twigs  and  leaves,  stulling 
them  at  the  wound.  Sometimes  it  feebly  trys  to  get  biuk  among  the  branches  that  make  its  worhl.  and. 
as  you  ai>proach.  there  is  never  any  savage,  snarling  stand  where  he  meets  e.vtinction  with  the  cornered 
heroism  that  seems  for  the  moment  to  balance  the  scene.  Instead  he  jileads  with  failing  gestures  of  forlorn 
Iiropitiation.  ami  with  hoarse,  cooing  little  noises,  for  the  respite  that  would  be  far  less  merciful  than  the 
coup  de  grace. 

'Phe  tri|)  down  tho  l!ciii  scents  to  have  been  rather  uneventful  an<i  hot,  aud  occasional 
olimpsesof  hostile  savaoes,who  made  noattenijits  to  attack  the  author's  jtarty,  heiii" 
about  the  only  brt'aks  iii  the  dull  monotony  of  floatinu:  down  the  muddy  current. 
The  lirst  siirns  of  civilization  apitearetl  when  they  came  to  the  hut  of  a  rubber  jtu^ker, 
and  the  account  of  the  primitive  manner  of  "athering  this  great  product  is  interesting. 

.Slowly  the  days  passed,  and  it  was  with  the  most  cheerful  emotions  that  we  at  last  picked  up  the  lirst 
signs  of  Ihe  frontier  toward  which  we  were  working.  It  was  only  the  shiu-k  of  a  lonely  rubber  picker,  and 
the  jioorly  made  hut  was  bare  to  the  verge  of  destitution.  Near  by  there  was  an  iincultivaleil  patch  of 
rice.  corn,  yuccas,  bananas,  and  some  tobacco  plants,  fnder  Ihe  cane  bunk  there  was  a  pair  of  itrimilive 
rubber  shoes,  made  of  the  pure  rubber  mixeil  with  a  little  gunpow<ler.  and  smoked  on  a  block  of  wood 
roughly  hewn  to  the  shaite  of  a  foot.  I  often  .saw  these  enrions  rubber  shoes,  which  apparently  can  serve 
no  purpose  with  their  callous-footed  wearers  except  that  of  stylish  ornament.  In  one  corner  were  a  few 
brown  bolat  hos  of  rubber,  which  would  be  valued  at  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  the  market,  bnl 
for  which  the  picker  would  receive  from  his  patron  not  enough  to  free  him  from  debt  for  his  jiast  and  future 
supplies,  meager  as  they  are. 

.\s  we  tied  ui>  to  Ihe  bank,  he  and  a  boy  helper  had  just  gathered  the  rubber  saji.  and  were  busy  smok¬ 
ing  it.  A  huge  tin  basin  was  half  full  of  a  white  lliiiil  that  looked  for  all  Ihe  workl  like  a  rather  chalky 
milk,  before  it.  in  a  little  ])il.  was  a  tin  arrangement  something  like  a  milk  <  an  with  an  open  lop  out  of 
which  poured  a  thin.  blue,  hot  smoke,  and  above  Ihe  pit  was  a  frame  on  whiih  rested  a  round  stick  that 
held  a  globular  mass  of  yellowish  rubber  itrevionsly  smoked  and  cured.  The  roiiml  stick  was  rolleil  over 
the  basin,  a  ctipfnl  of  new  rubber  was  ladled  over  the  mass  as  it  was  rolled  back  into  Ihe  smoke,  and  there 
held  and  manipulate<l  until  the  whole  surface  was  thorotighly  smoked.  In  the  thin,  blue  smoke  it  at 
once  turned  a  pale  yellow.  Layer  by  layer  the  bolat  ho  is  Imilt  up  with  each  day’s  gathering  of  sap.  and 
months  after,  when  it  is  cut  open  and  graded,  tlie  history  m.iy  lie  re.iil  in  the  successive  layers.  This  day’s 
sap  was  gathered  in  the  rain;  Ihe  paler,  sourer  color  showing  that  water  had  trickled  down  the  bark  and 
into  the  little  cups.  The  dirt  anil  tiny  chips  show  that  this  day  was  windy,  and  there  in  the  darker  oxyda- 
tion  of  Ihe  layer,  is  revealed  the  fact  of  a  .'Sunday,  a  fiesta,  or  a  rest  before  the  succ(*eding  layer  was  added. 

Among  the  s-uritrisess  that  await  the  exitlorer  of  the  great  unknown  regions  of  Brazil, 
something  like  the  following  exjierienee  of  the  author  may  spring  out  of  the  tropical 
night  as  ho  floats  down  the  cooling  stream: 

An  hour  more,  and  we  came  to  Ihe  mouth  of  the  little  tributary.  dozen  lioats  were  moored  along  the 
narrow  iieai  h  vaguely  outlined  in  Ihe  camp  fires  along  the  ttank.  and  liack  of  them  were  the  rough  huts 
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that  a  Brazilian  hail  alroaily  eriHteil  at  this  itoint.  Hito  and  ihoro  tho  ffastint;  i-ri'ws  were  KorciiiK  thein- 
selvcs  on  monkey  and  half-hnrned  strips  of  tiipir.  while  a  tin  can  of  alcohol  and  a  tjoiird  dipper  were  free 
to  all.  A  short  distance  tip  the  river  the  savages  had  appeared  that  mornini;.  and  one  of  their  tnen  lay 
dead  back  in  the  jtint;le.  while  another  was  in  one  of  the  huts  with  an  arrow  hole  throu(:h  his  breast.  .\nd 
in  the  main  shack  a  few  rods  off  was  a  woman,  white,  pure  Brazilian,  who  sjioke  in  the  low.  solt  modu¬ 
lations  of  a  far-off  civilization,  and  who.  by  any  of  the  stiUidards  of  all  the  ages,  was  a  iH'auty.  She  wore 
the  simple,  single  (tarment  of  the  frotitier,  with  an  undergarment;  her  black  hair  was  coiled  in  a  llowing 
ma.ss  that  curved  low  over  her  forehead,  and  over  one  ear  was  the  brilliant  blossom  of  .some  jungle  How  er. 
She  was  jilaying  on  a  guitar,  swinging  with  white,  slender  bare  feet  in  an  elaborate  hatnmock  against  aback- 
ground  of  rublier  traders,  native  adventurers,  and  half-breeds,  where  the  smoking  candles  dimly  outlined 
their  rifles  and  belted  cartridges.  .V  half-savage  woman,  her  maid  jirobably.  whined  a  maudlin  giblierish, 
and  over  all  rose  the  jitingeiit  smell  of  rubber  frotn  the  liolachos  piled  in  the  farther  shadows  of  the  hut. 
It  was  like  the  touch  of  fantiistic  fiction. 


Of;> 

■  ^ 
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.V  boy  had  helped  gather  the  rubber  sap  and  was  Imsy  smoking  it.  .V  httgh  basin  half  full  of  a 
milky  substance  was  at  one  side:  in  a  little  pit  was'what  looked  like  a  milk  can  from  which 
poured  a  bltie,  hot  smoke;  altove  this  was  a  frame  on  which  rested  a  round  stick.  The  boy 
rolled  this  stick  over  the  basis,  ladled  a  cupful  of  fresh  rtibber  over  it,  rolled  it  b;ick  into  the 
smoke,  and  watched  the  mass  turn  yellow.  This  ball  of  rubber  is  then  sent  to  market. 

The  author  liiially  lands  at  Manaos,  still  almost  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlantic, 
just  three  months  and  twenty-two  days  from  the  time  he  had  left  La  Paz;  and  with 
the  return  to  civilization  his  interesting  narrative  concludes. 

“Habana  the  Foreign”  is  a  most  interesting  description  of  the  quaint  capital  and 
metropolis  of  Cuba  by  Edward  Frank  Allen  in  the  January  (1912)  number  of  Travel. 
The  simple,  easy,  unconventional  style  of  the  author  .shows  no  straining  after  word 
pictures,  but  when  you  have  read  one  of  his  descriptions  of  a  street  or  a  scene  you 
feel  that  you  have  been  there  and  looked  upon  it  yourself.  Just  a  few  of  the  many 
good  paragraphs  in  the  article  are  herewith  reproduced: 

Less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  southernmost  tip  of  Florida  lies  a  tropical  isle  where  coconuts  grow 
wild  and  the  royal  palm  llourLshes  in  its  native  state;  where  the  primitive  bullock  cart  is  still  in  everyday 
use  and  crops  are  harvested  with  the  sword,  whose  people  have  recently  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  oppression 
and  are  slowly  but  surely  coming  into  their  own. 

But  Cuba  is  ineradicably  foreign,  and  Habana.  its  metropolitan  city,  has  remained  dLstinctly  Cuban 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  destinies  have  been  shaped  to  so  great  an  extent  by  Uncle  Sam  and  that  it 
is  only  10  hours  distant  from  the  United  States.  When  the  intervention  wased  and  the  United  States 
flag  was  lowered  to  make  way  for  the  emblem  of  the  Republica  de  Cuba,  there  was  indeed  a  new  Habana— 
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new  in  the  sense  that  it  was  elean  of  tlie  filth  ami  disease  of  eentiiries.  new  in  possession  of  freedom  from 
Spanish  misrule  and  oppression.  Hiit  the  elimate  remained  the  .same,  and  the  pi'ople  went  on  httildiiiK 
their  hottses  as  they  had  'lone  before,  with  heavy  wallsand  hitth  eeilinf:s.  the  one  to  kt'ep  out  the  heat  and 
t he  other  to  allow  the  eirenlation  of  as  muehairas  would  eome  in  throitsth  the  tall  windows  and  doors.  The 
people  remaineil  the  .satne.  and  their  manners  and  customs  and  lamjua 'e  did  ttot  ehamre.  .VII  these  things 
are  immutalde. 

So  in  Koint;  to  llabana  you  do  not  find  a  miniature  N'ew  York.  The  minute  yousittht  .\Iorro  Lighthouse 
from  the  ship's  deck  you  realize  that  once  you  have  passed  the  heaeon  and  the  eastle  it  surmounts  there 
will  lie  new  scenes  and  experiences  awaitint;  you.  The  entrance  to  JIabana  Harbor  .seems  familiar  to 
most  .Vmerieans  whether  they  liave  ever  been  there  before  or  not.  It  is  about  the  only  spot  in  the  island 
to  which  the  camera  does  justice— justice,  that  is,  except  at  sunrise  or  sunset,  when  not  even  words  can 
cotnbine  to  record  its  beauty.  *  *  » 

Once  throuKh  the  aduana.  as  the  Cuban  .spells  customhouse,  you  Ret  a  number  of  new  and  illstinet 
impressions  all  at  once.  You  hail  one  of  the  eoches  that  swarm  around  you  like  wasps  aroutid  a  lottis 
bud,  and  as  yoti  are  prepared  to  enter  the  undershtni;  vietorialike  vehicle,  a  very  cotirteoiis  iioliceman 
clad  in  a  natty  itniform  of  blue  jeans  and  wearint;  a  (l.'fs  caliber  pistol  on  his  hip.  steps  up  to  you  and 
hands  you  a  card,  which  is  an  insurance  acainst  your  cab  driver’s  overchargini;  you  or  otherwise  taking 
advantafte  of  the  patent  fact  that  you  are  a  tourist.  The  card  bears  the  number  of  the  coche  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  number  of  the  chief  of  police— all  of  which  shows  a  disitosition  on  the  part  of  the  ILibanacity  ofTicials 
to  make  the  traveler  fwl  as  though  he  is  something  more  than  a  source  of  revenue  to  every  hireling  into 
whose  hands  he  may  fall. 

Having  askeil  the  cochero  to  push  back  the  hood  of  the  baby-carriage  vehicle,  you  hop  in— which  is 
ea.sy,  even  it  you  have  the  rheumatism— and  threail  a  maze  of  narrow  streets  flanked  on  either  side  by 
two-story  houses  of  jtlaster  and  stone  and  painted  in  various  hues,  ranging  from  salmon  to  light  blue. 
It  Is  a  very  mattire  and  dignified  traveler  who,  on  first  seeing  these  Habana  streets,  does  not  mentally 
resolve  to  try  a  standing  jump  across  one  of  thetn  the  first  time  he  has  a  chance.  He  will  use  a  foot  rule 
to  determine  just  how  near  his  eye  measurement  of  IS  inches  comes  to  the  width  of  the  sidewalks.  ,V 
resident  of  Ihibana  told  me  that  one  day  as  she  was  ttirning  a  street  corner  a  trolley  car  swtmg  around 
the  same  corner  and  erttshed  her  hat  against  the  wall  of  a  btiilding.  These  streets  and  sidewalks,  how¬ 
ever,  were  laiil  otit  long  before  the  days  of  large  hats  and  electric  cars.  Some  of  the  hotises  now  devoted 
to  business  purposes— meat  shops,  cigar  stores,  offices,  cafes,  and  what  not— were  the  residences  of  the 
Spanish  nobility  in  days  long  past.  In  one  of  these  houses  a  firm  of  .Vniericati  lawyers  have  their  offices 
in  rooms  which  were  once  the  scenes  of  a  Spanish  count’s  life.  The  coat  of  arms  in  exquisite  mosaic  Is 
still  a  part  of  the  tile  wainscot  in  the  patio.  Yet  the  click  of  typewriters  and  the  hum  of  many  voices  do 
not  entirely  dispel  the  romance  with  which  the  obi  house  is  invested,  and  it  needs  only  halfan  imagination 
to  people  it  with  its  lordly,  and  doubtless  arrogant,  oceiipants  of  the  Spanish  regime.  *  *  * 

Walk  down  Calle  Obispo  with  me,  and  you  will  see  the  real  everyday  life  of  Habana.  Obis|K)  is  one  of 
thos('  narrow  streets  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  the  older  section  of  the  city.  It  is  lined  with  shops  of 
all  sorts,  and  generally  thronged  with  all  kinds  of  people,  from  the  prosperotis  merchant  or  banker,  clad 
in  a  white  duck  sttit  and  I’anama  hat,  to  the  flower  p, '(Idler  who  carries  his  stock  in  trade  on  a  wooden 
tray  pi-rehed  atop  his  head.  Middle-agi'd  .sefioras  wearing  the  mantilla  as  gracefully  as  ever  did  thi'  Spanish 
ladies  of  Old  Madrid,  rub  I'lbows  with  soldii'rs  of  thi'  Republic,  clad  in  khaki  uniforms  and  carryitig  gun 
or  machc'te.  Schoolgirls,  street  sweepi'rs,  Reaii  IJrummi'ls,  and  vendors  of  lotti  ry  tickets.  *  *  *  Dur¬ 
ing  th('  heat  of  the  day  awnings  arc  stretched  across  thi' entire  width  of  thi'  street  for  almost  its  whole  length. 
The  caWs,  their  tall  doors  and  windows  wide  opi'n,  seem  always  busy  serving  drinks  that  are  not  necessarily 
vinous  to  thirsty  natives,  and  you  are  reminded  that  this  is  probably  a  good  place  to  observe  the  life,  of  the 
IK'ople.  You  can  order  a  glass  of  ici'  water  without  cn'ating  a  riot,  htit  take  my  advice  and  try  pina  fria, 
which  is  just  a  tall  glass  of  pineapple  juice.  Sometimes  there  will  lie  nitisic. 

The  next  parallel  stri'i't  to  Obispo  is  O’Reilly,  and  it  has  the  .same  general  attiiosphere  There  is  no 
record  of  any  Americans  having  visited  Habana  without  making  a  side-splitting  remark  concerning  the 
appropriateness  of  this  good  old  Ctiban  name  for  the  street.  The  really  funny  part  of  it  is  that  O’Reilly 
was  the  name  of  a  famotis  Spanish  general  who  entered  Habana  in  I'lli  by  way  of  the  street  that  now 
licars  his  name.  You  will  see  shops  here  that  will  make  yoti  linger  long.  Even  if  you  arc  proof  against 
the  appeal  of  linens  from  the  t’anary  Islands,  coral  from  Italy,  gay  fans  from  Spain,  and  a  hundred  other 
temptations,  you  will  lie  fascinated  with  the  life  and  color  of  the  pi'ople  who  are  continually  going  and 
coming.  The  fanciful  names  displayed  over  the  doorways — La  I’rimavera,  La  Diana,  I’ncle  Sam’s 
Nephew,  and  the  like— add  to  the  novelty  of  the  quarter.  You  fi't'I  as  though  you  were  in  another  world, 
and  it  is  diflicult  to  realize  that  yoti  are  but  a  few  hours  from  I'nited  States  soil. 

There  are,  numerous  tourist  sights  in  Habana.  You  will  explore  El  Morro,  the  sixti'cnth  century  castle 
with  its  nineteenth  century  lighthouse;  Cabafla,  with  its  grewsome  memories  of  the  wholesale  exi'Ciition 
of  t’liban  patriots  in  the  war  with  Spain:  Colon  Cemetery,  and  La  Fiierza,  a  fortre.ss  which  was  liegtin  in 
LTIS.  .\11  these  places  an'  endowed  with  charm  and  Is'atity,  according  to  the  amount  of  history  and  legend 
at  your  command.  But  it  is  the  pi'ople  who  are  now  alive  and  the  places  that  are  now  the  scenes  of  life 
and  gayety  that  make  Habana.  The  I’rado,  that  broad  double  drive  through  the  ci'nter  of  the  city,  and 
the  Malwon,  where  one  of  the  finest  boulevards  in  the  world  runs  along  the  sea  front,  are  worth  your  time, 
especially  on  Sunday  evening  when  all  Habana  promenades  and  list.ms  to  the  music.  Some  two  or  three 
scon'  musicians  play  opi'ratic  selections  in  the  band  stand  near  La  I’unta.  The  tropical  moon  shines 
down  on  a  throng  of  promenaders— si'fioritas  clad  in  summer  gowns,  wielding  fans  that  seemed  pos.S('ssed 
of  the  gift  of  spis'ch,  naval  officers,  soldiers,  young  men,  and  old  women.  Smart  carriages  and  motor  ears 
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swiiiiT  arouml  the  oirdn,  oftnii  amoiin  thorn  niombors  of  tho  I’n*si(!ont’s  family.  And  whrn  iho  baud  plays 
on  *  of  I  liH  (’nbaii  iiativo  danoos  —tin*  Danzon  or  Iho  ('anandoiiiu'a  —I  d«'fy  aiiyono,  no  matter  what  his  nation* 
aiily,  not  to  fall  nmlor  thn  s|m‘II  of  La  llalnina. 

That  i.atiii  America  isi  attractin''  more  ami  more  attention  is  a  well  reeognizeil 
fact,  but  it  has  been  most  noticeably  emphasizr-d  toward  the  end  of  the  j)ast  year 
and  the  lie"inninfr  of  the  present  year  l)y  the  threat  aliundance  of  material  jiresented 
in  the  reeetit  publications  of  periodical  literaturi-.  It  has  been  itn]»ossible  to  review 
all  of  the  current  articles  as  they  deserve,  but  lirief  mention  of  them  may,  it  is  hoj)ed, 
serve  as  a  ^mide  to  these  valuable  sources  of  information  to  those  who  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  rc'searches  further  in  detail. 

“Copper  Mining  Industry  of  Chile  Past  and  Present,”  in  the  Mining  and  Engi¬ 
neering  World,  October  28,  1811,  is  a  suecincl  statement  of  the  condition  of  coi)j)er 
mining  in  that  Republic,  and  presents  some  surprising  facts.  For  more  than  tiO  years 
more  than  one-third  of  the  world’s  copj)er  ]iroductioti  came  from  Chile,  although  now 
th(“  annual  production  does  not  reach  above  5  per  cent  of  the  world’s  output.  Yet 
the  mines  of  the  country  are  rich  in  ore  and  readily  accessible.  (■ai)ital  is  needed 
to  work  them  profitably,  but  the  railways  already  building  will  be  of  advantage 
in  that  reg-ard.  The  principal  mines  are  in  the  northern  third  of  the  country,  but 
copper  has  been  found  in  all  parts.  ■•Oi>erations  of  the  Taxco  Mines  of  Mexico,” 
and  “Wolframite  in  Xew  Rrunswick”  receive  attention  in  that  periodical  for  Jan¬ 
uary  l;{.  t!»12. 

“Treatment  of  Nicaraguan  Gold-Ores,”  Rulletin  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Fnginei'rs,  December,  lltll,  explains  sonu'  of  the  difficulties  met  in  working 
even  high  grade  ores  in  mines  removed  from  tratisportaticm  routes,  yet  the  author 
asserts  that  the  gold  mines  of  Nicaragua  are  usually  rich  and  should  be  profitable. 

“Silver  Mining  in  Peru,”  Mines  and  Minerals,  January,  1912,  shows  that  tit)  per 
cent  of  the  silver  outimt  of  the  country  is  a.ssociateil  with  the  mining  of  copj)er. 

“Chilean  Milling  in  Peru,”  ICngineering  and  Mining  Journal,  November  11,  1911, 
gives  an  account  of  the  old  patio  process  as  list'd  for  the  beneficiation  of  Cerro  tie 
Pa.sco  silver  ores  in  which  the  iirototyjie  of  the  modern  t'hilean  mill  was  used,  the 
mill  in  this  cast'  being  an  atlaptation  of  an  oltl  Andean  (so-called  t'hilean >  mill  run 
by  water,  anti  always  in  combinatitin  with  the  Mexican  patio  i)rtn‘ess  ftir  tht'  amal¬ 
gamation  of  silver  ores.  The  same  journal  de.scribes  the  “.Mineral  Region  t)f  t'olla- 
hiiasi”  in  Chile  which  |»rotluct's  high  gratle  coppt'r  ort'  containing  gold  anti  silvt'r, 
the  veins  bt'ing  filletl  fi.ssures  in  the  uiijier  jiarts  of  which  cojiiier  sulphate  anti  silicate 
minerals  are  fountl.  Another  article  in  that  journal  tells  of  the  “San  l.uis  (.Mexico) 
Salt  Intlustry”  where  salt  is  jtrt'paretl  frtun  the  sjtrings  in  that  neighborhottd  and 
gives  a  list  tif  the  cyanitle  mills  in  (  hihuahua,  Mexict).  This  Engineering  anti  Mining 
Journal  for  January  ti,  1!)12,  gives  a  resume  tif  Iftll,  tliscussing  the  “(Joltl,  Silver, 
anti  Platinum,  Prt'cious  Stones  anti  Copper  Industry,”  with  a  general  review  of 
•‘Mining  in  Mexict),  Central  America  and  South  Amt'rica’’  for  that  year.  In  the 
number  for  January  111,  1!(12,  ‘‘Mining  Contlitions  in  Jalisco"  are  tli.scussetl. 

“Negative  Making  on  Mexican  Trails”  is  a  hel[)ful  article  with  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  for  photograj)hing  while  rotighing  it,  given  in  the  Mexican  Mining  Journal  fttr 
January,  1912. 

“Prospecting  Conditions  Found  in  Portions  of  Sonora”  (Mexico)  exitlains,  .Mining 
anti  Engineering  World,  January  20,  1912,  tht'  conditions  of  mining  anti  the  jtroba- 
bilities  of  tliscovering  new  mines  along  the  western  coast  of  that  State. 

“Brazil  as  a  Field  for  the  Prospector,”  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  Novembt'r 
4,  1911,  tliscusses  the  same  proltlem  as  ajtplicable  tt>  the  interior  of  Brazil  and  shows 
how  the  oj)ening  of  the  Matleira  and  Mamore  Railway  will  benefit  not  only  agricul- 
tural  cotiditions  in  that  vast  country,  but  present  opportunity  to  the  mitiing  industry 
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also.  The  author  (Alexander  P.  Kogers)  state.'*  that  mining;  is  already  earrie<l  on 
beyond  the  Madeira  Kiver  liasin  and  points  out  that  the  mineral  region  of  Bolivia 
is  by  this  means  more  a])proachable  than  would  be  imagined  without  a  eareful  study 
of  the  map.  “Along  Mexican  Trails,”  in  the  same  number,  offers  many  practical 
hints  for  travelers  and  traveling  over  the  Sierra  Madre  country  of  Mexico.  This 
periodical  in  the  issue  for  December  23,  1911,  has  an  illustrated  article  on  the 
“Sinaloa  Mining  District”;  in  that  for  January  ti,  1912,  a  hopeful  editorial  on  the 
business  outlook  in  Mexico  is  given.  The  “Central  American  Mines  in  1911  ”  are  given 
a  careful  review,  with  a  hopeful  opinion  on  the  whole,  although  stress  is  laid  on  the 
opinion  that  better  railway  facilities  are  needed  to  develop  mining  actively.  A 
similar  review  is  given  to  Mexico.  In  the  issue  for  January  13, 1912,  the  “Oil  Fields 
of  Mexico”  are  reviewed  in  a  paragraph,  while  “Mining  Conditions  in  Topic,  Mexico,” 
are  explained  with  detail. 

The  “Gulf  Coast  and  Other  Oil  Fields  of  Mexico”  are  minutely  described  in  the 
Mining  and  Engineering  World  for  December  23,  1911,  although  mention  is  restricted 
to  the  region  about  Tampico. 


THE  SOUTH  A.MEH1CAN  EMKRAI.H  IN  MATRIX. 

“Emerald  Mining  in  Colombia”  is  the  title  of  a  thorough  article  begun  in  the  Mining 
Journal  (London)  for  December  30,  1911,  but  not  yet  finished.  The  author  asserts 
that  except  those  in  Colombia  there  are  no  known  emerald  deposits  in  South  America 
and  that  stones  reported  elsewhere  must  have  come  originally  from  that  country. 
The  geology  and  scientific  relation  of  the  gem  are  given,  and  many  data  about  mining, 
location,  labor,  working  methods,  and  climate  are  given.  This  same  journal  for 
January  6,  1912,  presents  a  r6sum6  of  “Colombia  in  1911,”  with  a  hopeful  outlook 
as  regards  mining  and  financial  conditions  in  that  Republic.  The  “Nitrate  Industry 
in  1911  (Chile)”  receives  a  similar  review  in  the  same  number. 

In  the  field  of  engineering  the  same  abundant  space  is  given  to  Latin  America 
and  the  .same  increasing  interest  shown.  “American  Steel  Construction  Abroad,” 
American  Industries  for  November,  1911,  illustrates  the  assertion  that  the  modern 
idea  of  skyscraper  has  effected  important  developments  in  building,  the  world  over, 
by  describing  the  construction  of  the  Peace  Palace  (Monroe  Palace)  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  Plaza  Hotel  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  home  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
Mexico  City.  Mention  is  made  also  of  the  contracts  for  steel  construction  work 
in  Chile,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  others  in  Brazil  and 
.\rgentina. 
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The  “Argentine  Battleships  Rivadavia  and  Moreno’’  are  technically  «‘xj)laine(l  iu 
The  Engineer  t London)  for  December  1,  and  several  photo^rajihs  and  drawings 
accompany  the  article.  Of  similar  character  in  The  Engineer  for  December  15,  1911, 
is  a  description  of  the  “Twin-Screw  Refrigerated  Meat  Steamer  El  Zarate."  recently 
built  for  the  Smithfield  and  Argentine  Meat  Co.  to  j)ly  between  Rritish  and  Argen¬ 
tine  ports. 

“El  Canal  de  Panama.’’  which,  according  to  the  author,  is  to  be  finished  in  1913  . 
is  described  with  scientific  accuracy  in  America  e  Indistrias  Americanas  for  Eneri> 
.lanuary),  1912,  in  the  section  devoted  to  engineering  ( Ingenieria). 

The  “  First  Trans-Andine  Railway  ’’  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  F.  T.  McGinnis, 
general  manager,  Ferrocarril  Trans-Andino,  Los  Andes,  Chile,  iu  Engineering  News 
for  .lanuary  4,  l!tl2,  and  many  details  about  the  history  and  construction  of  that 
remarkable  tunnel  through  the  Andes  between  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires  are 
given  from  an  authoritative  jten.  Great  jtromise  is  assured  that  as  experience  matures 
it  will  be  quite  possible,  with  the  construction  of  .«nowsheds  along  the  summits,  to 
run  trains  at  all  seasons  without  delays  on  account  of  bad  weather,  although  that 
obstacle  is  at  present  proving  difficult  to  overcome.  The  author  thinks  also  that 
on  the  completion  of  the  canal  traffic,  both  freight  and  pa.ssenger,  will  be  increased 
in  (‘very  direction.  In  Engineering  News  for  January  18,  1912,  “Mexican  Asphaltic 
Fuel-Oils  for  Locomotives”  is  discussed.  This  oil  (_iu  its  crude  state  used  as  fuel)  is 
thicker  than  Texas  oil.  It  is  jet  black  in  color,  thick,  and  has  a  heavy  asphalt  base. 
.\s  used  on  the  engines  of  the  Tehuantepec  National  Railway,  it  offers  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  this  may  be  overcome,  in  all  probability.  A  chemical  analysis  of  both 
oils,  Texas  and  Mexican,  accompanies  the  article. 

“Cuzco,  the  Sacred  City  of  the  Incas,’’  has  just  been  very  interestingly  described 
in  Scribner’s  Magazine  for  February,  1912,  by  S.  S.  Howland,  who  made  a  specia 
trip  to  Peru  with  that  purpose  in  mind.  Mr.  Howland  calls  (Aizco  the  Mecca  for 
South  America  travel  and  asserts  that  it  is  worthy  of  that  distinction  for  many  rea.sons 
Of  the  cathedral  of  Cozco  he  says: 

It  is  an  t'noniious  and  ina.s.sive  biiilifing  constructed  entirely  of  a  dark  stone  shading  on  brown.  Its 
rout  is  more  like  a  fortress  than  a  (diiircb,  save  the  central  doorway,  where  a  wealth  of  twisted  columns 
ami  elaborately  carvetl  panels  *  *  ■r  produce  an  effect  of  such  richness  as  to  command  the  eye  at 
once,  -r  *  *  As  we  stood  admiring  it  there  was  strongly  brought  home  to  us  the  religious  side  of  the 
little  band  of  S)(anish  compierors  who  bravetl  hardship  and  privation  to  cross  the  mighty  ranges  of  the 
.Vndes  ami  wrench  this  city  frotn  the  Inca  armies.  They  comiuered,  but  before  the  blood  of  their  victims 
had  been  washed  from  the  stones  they  laid  the  foutidation  of  a  temple  which  should  outrival  those  of  the 
pagans  they  had  destroyed.  *  *  *  The  ctithedral  of  Cuzco  was  entirely  cotnpleteii  long  before  work 
upon  the  other  (at  Lima)  was  seriously  begun. 

Thus  Mr.  Howland  examines  most  of  the  historic  and  prehistoric  structures  of 
the  city  aud  surroundings,  giving  a  very  faithful  glimp.se,  by  both  jien  and  camera . 
of  the  attractive  features  of  Cuzco.  The  sketch  is  worth  the  reading,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Scribner’s  will  follow  this  by  others  from  Mr.  Howland. 

7,000  Miles  a  Second. — Mr.  Arthur  Gleason  in  the  World' k  Borl- for  February  tells 
this  story  to  illustrate  the  perfection  of  the  liresent  caltle  .service: 

The  people  of  the  Argentine  Republic  were  so  interested  in  the  launching  of  their 
great  Itattleship  Moreno,  at  the  yards  of  the  New  York  Ship  Building  Co.,  in  Camden, 
N.  .1.,  on  Saturday,  September  23, 1911,  that  the  Central  and  South  American  Telegraj)h 
Co.  asked  the  Western  Union  to  arrange  a  special  wire  to  flash  the  announcement. 
The  Moreno  glided  into  the  water  at  2.33  p.  m.;  instantly  Camden  flashed  “2.33’’ 
to  New  York,  New  York  cabled  to  Colon  in  the  same  instant.  Colon  flashed  it  to  Val¬ 
paraiso  and  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Aires.  Buenos  Aires  acknowledged  its  receipt 
and  bulletined  the  information  at  2.33  p.  m.  In  other  words,  the  news  arrived  in 
Bitenos  .Vires  in  the  fraction  of  a  minute,  even  before  the  ri])ples  caused  by  the  battle¬ 
ship's  entrance  into  the  water  had  subsided. 


Janssens  Fureif'ii  Trade  Sclioel  is  the  name  of  an  institution  recently  established 
in  the  Manhattan  Huildin<j;,  423  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  The  school  has 
already  turned  out  graduates  who  have  been  benefited  by  the  practical  courses  learned 
there,  and,  as  the  publisher  of  the  American  Exporter  says:  “There  is  room  for 
export  managers,  and  such  a  .school  is,  needless  to  say,  very  important. “  One  of 
the  branches  of  business  neglected  in  American  commerce  is  that  dealing  with  for¬ 
eign  trade,  and  any  system  that  will  promote  that  branch,  in  both  its  theoretical 
and  j)ractical  bearings,  deserves  encouragement . 

THE  S.\XI)  DUNES  OF  I’EKU. 

Among  the  remarkable  feats  of  nature  which  hel])  so  much  to  relieve  the  monotonous 
stretches  of  arid  land  along  the  extensive  coast  rt'gioti  of  Peru  are  the  sand  dttnes. 
These  unique  crescetit-shaped  hillocks  of  fine  gray  sand  are  found  particularly  in  that 
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region  known  ivs  the  Pampa,  or  Desert  of  I.slay,  bounded  by  the  Andes,  the  Pacific, 
and  the  Rivers  V’itor  and  Tambo.  Scattered  over  this  great  plain,  with  its  occasional 
low  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4,(KK)  feet,  are  htindreds  of  these  sand  dunes.  Their 
fortn  is  always  the  same,  ai)i>roximately  that  of  the  new  moon,  and  their  motion  seems 
to  be  toward  the  north  or  northwest,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  prevailing 
south  and  southeast  wind.  In  size  the.se  mounds  vary  widely— from  100  to  200  feet 
l)road  and  from  10  to  20  feet  high. 

These  sand  dunes  arc  composed  entirely  of  a  fine  gray  sand  and  are  moved  along 
liy  the  wind  so  perfectly  that  not  only  is  the  crescent  form  preserved,  but  none  of  the 
sand  is  left  behind  to  mark  their  i>assage.  Another  interesting  fact  is  that  on  the 
surface  of  the  pampa  little,  if  any,  of  the  sand  which  enters  into  the  dunes  is  found, 
though  by  digging  beneath  the  .surface  the  .same  variety  is  detected.  This  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  the  available  surface  sand  is  collected  by  the  wind  into  these 
symmetrical  heaps,  and  that  unless  the  surface  is  disturbed  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature  the  dunes  may  alt  finally  disappear  among  the  hills  on  the  north  of  the  desert. 
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The  abundance  of  dune-i  in  the  northern  part  of  the  painpa  and  their  abr^ence  from 
the  southern  part  seems  to  confirm  this  opinion. 

The  rate  of  motion  of  these  hills  also  varies  from  I  to  l:J  feet  per  month,  or  from  less 
than  one-half  to  nearly  6  inches  per  day.  In  the  propress  of  its  movement,  the  ores¬ 
cent  shape  of  a  sand  dtine  is  well  preserved  except  where  the  force  or  direction  of  the 
wind  is  affected  by  some  adjacent  object.  For  instance,  two  dunes  may  approach 
each  other  so  clo.sely  that  the  free  action  of  the  wind  is  interfered  with  and  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  form  may  result.  This  sometimes  appears  in  a  loss  of  one  of  the  cusp.». 

The  sand  dunes  are  formed  in  different  jiarts  of  the  desert  and  move  across  it  till 
they  reach  the  hills  on  the  northern  border.  These  low  hills  are  the  burial  places  of 
the  dunes.  They  go  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  touch  the  irregular  formations  and 
become  merely  confused  heaps  of  sand.  Asstiming  the  average  journey  which  they 
travel  to  be  25  miles,  since  the  mean  yearly  motion  is  abotit  61  feet,  the  life  of  a  sand 
dune  may  be  estimated  at  more  than  2,000  years.  Since  the  desert  is  somewhat 
broken  in  places  by  ravines  and  low  hills,  it  is  probable  that  few  of  them  make  the 
full  journey  without  at  some  time  losing  their  identity. 


THE  .S.^CItED  E.\K  FLOWEIt  OF  THE  .\ZTEC.s:  XOCHINAC.\ZTLI. 

The  following  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  identity  of  this  very  interesting  flower 
is  taken  from  the  article  by  William  E<lwin  Safford  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  for 
1910,  which  has  just  been  published; 

“Among  the  marvels  of  the  New  World  which  e.xcited  the  admiration  of  the  Spanish 
conquistadores  were  the  jiarks  and  gardens  of  the  Aztec  Emperor  and  his  nobles. 
Cortez,  in  his  official  reports  to  Charles  V,  described  them  at  length. 

“At  Iztapalayian,  on  a  peninsula  between  Lake  Chaleo  and  T.ake  Tezcuco,  there 
was  a  i)ark  which  covered  a  very  large  area,  laid  out  in  squares,  with  the  intersecting 
l)aths  bordered  by  vine-covered  trellises  and  aromatic  shrubs,  which  filled  the  air 
with  i>erfume.  Many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  had  been  brought  from  great  distances, 
and  the  gardens  were  arranged  in  regular  j)lats,  irrigated  by  ditches.  There  were  avi¬ 
aries  tilled  with  birds  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  plumage  and  their  songs.  There 
was  a  great  basin  or  reservoir  of  stone,  stocked  with  fishes  of  many  kinds.  This  is 
described  as  having  a  circumference  of  l^fiOO  j)aces,  and  around  it  there  was  a  stone 
jta vement  wide  enough  for  four  })ersons  to  walk  abreast .  Its  sides  were  sculpttired  with 
curious  designs  and  a  flight  of  steps  led  down  to  the  water  which  fed  the  irrigating 
ditches  and  was  the  source  of  beautiful  fountains.  So  elaborate  and  magnificent  were 
the  gardens  described  by  the  conquistadores  that  we  might  well  doubt  the  truth  of 
their  assertions  were  the  evidence  not  attested  by  many  witnesses. 

“In  the  capital  cityitself  the  Emperor  had  established  the  botanical  garden  of  Tetz- 
cotzinco,  of  which  there  still  remaiti  a  few  vestiges.  After  having  gathered  together 
all  the  phints  and  animals  which  could  endure  the  clitnate,  the  Emperor  caused  the 
pictures  of  others  to  be  painted  upon  the  walls  of  his  residence,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  Anahuac  might  be  re[)re.seiited. 

“A  few  leagues  south  of  the  City  of  Me.xico,  in  the  direction  of  the  modern  city  of 
(’’uernavaca,  was  the  wonderful  garden  of  lluaxtepec,  which  survived  the  conquest, 
and  to  which  Hernandez  fretpiently  refers  in  his  great  work.  Here  were  collected 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  native  and  exotic,  some  selected  for  their  beauty, 
some  for  their  fragrance,  and  others  for  their  medicinal  virtues.  They  were  syste¬ 
matically  arranged  in  a  manner  which  disyilayed  both  artistic  taste  and  horticultural 
knowledge;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  would  not  have  betm  easy  to  find  their  efyual 
in  that  day  in  any  country  of  Europe  or  Asia. 

“There  has  come  down  to  us  an  account  of  the  nuUhods  by  which  this  remarkable 
garden  was  stocked  with  some  of  its  most  ])recious  y)lants. 
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‘•Tla«u‘l(‘l.  tlu*  timtlicr  of  Motcculizonia  Illmioainiiia.'’  the  chronicle  states,  “con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  collectiiij'  tin*  waterjs  of  IIuaxtej)ec,  in  the  mountains  south  of  the 
valley,  into  a  ftreat  reservoir,  from  which  they  could  he  distributed  and  governed. 
This  work  was  undertaken  and,  at  his  suggestion,  a  garden  was  laid  out.  Messengers 
were  sent  tf)  various  parts  of  tropical  America  for  plants  to  stock  it.  From  Pinotl, 
viceroy  of  Cuetlaxtlan.  the  Emj>eror  requested,  among  other  rare  and  beautiful  plants, 
the  xochinacaztli.  iir  ‘ear  flower,'  the  botanical  identity  of  which  has  long  remained  a 
mystery. 

“The  first  account  of  this  flower  was  written  about  15li!),  f>y  Padre  Jlernardino  de 
Sahagun,  who  refers  to  it  as  teunacaztli,  ‘the  sacred  ear,'  and  states  that  it  was  much 
list'd  for  the  sake  of  its  fragrance  and  for  drinking,  ground  uj)  with  chocolate. 

“Francisco  Hernandez,  the  ‘protomedico,’  sent  by  Philip  II,  in  1570,  to  Mexico  to 
-tudy  its  resources,  has  given  a  fair  illustration  of  the  flower  and  describes  it  under  the 
heading  ‘Ue  Xochinacaztli,  seu  Flore  auriculae.'  This  description,  in  Latin,  together 
with  the  figure,  was  published  in  the  Roman  edition  of  his  work  in  1051.  The  same 
description  a))pi*ared  before  this  in  the  Sjianish  editkui  of  Hernandez,  published  by 
Ximinez  in  the  t.'ity  of  Mexico  in  1015.  The  following  is  jiart  of  this  descrijition: 

“‘The  xochinacaztli  is  a  rare  tree,  with  leaves  long  and  narrow  and  of  a  deep  green 
color.  Its  flowers,  borne  on  a  pendent  velvety  peduncle,  are  divided  into  leaves, 
which  are  juirplish  within  and  herbaceous  without,  shaped  almost  exactly  like  ears, 
and  of  a  very  agreealile  odor.  It  grows  in  warm  countries,  and  there  is  nothing  el.^e 
in  the  tiangties  and  markets  of  the  Indians  more*  frequently  found  nor  more  highly 
prized  than  this  flowc-r.’ 

“Since  the  time  of  Hernandez  many  works  have  ajijieared  in  which  the  economic 
plants  of  the  Aztecs  have  been  discusseil.  but  in  none  of  them  is  the  botanical  identity 
of  the  xochinacaztli  hinted  at,  though  it  is  invariablv  mentioned.  That  it  was  to  be 
found  in  the  forests  of  the  Tierra-caliente  the  author  of  the  ]iresent  pajier  felt  confident 
*  *  *.  His  discovery  of  the  identity  of  the  llower  was  almost  an  accident.  While 
working  upon  the  jilants  belonging  to  the  Anonac(*a3,  or  custard-ajijile  family,  of 
Mexico,  he  came  acro.ss  a  j)hotogra])h  in  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industrj-  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  showing  a  numlx'r  of  flowers  with  their  inner  petals  very 
much  like  the  human  ear  in  shajie.  This  ]>hotograi)h  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  B. 
Doyle  in  I!)04,  while  on  a  mi.ssion  of  agricultural  exjiloration  in  Guatemala.  The 
flowers  were  found  in  the  market  of  the  town  of  Coban  in  the  Department  of  Alta 
Verapaz.  The  photograph  is  here  presented.  iPl.  l.f  They  were  offered  for  sale 
both  fresh  and  in  the  form  of  dried  black  petals,  and  had  a  pleasant,  spicy  odor.  He 
describes  the  fresh  flowers  as  having  the  sejials  and  outer  jietals  light  green  and  the 
inner  thicker  petals  of  a  pale  dull  salmon  color  and  breaking  with  a  bright  orange- 
colored  fracture.  Two  years  afterwards  Mr.  t.'ook  secured  sjiecimens  of  an  Anonaceous 
l>lant  at  Jacaltenango,  (iuatemala,  which  he  did  not  a.ssociate  with  the  flowers  which 
he  had  .seen  in  the  Coban  market.  On  examining  these  .siiecimens  in  the  United 
•■states  Herbarium  the  identity  of  the  jilant  was  revealed.  The  xochinacaztli  of  the 
Aztecs  was  no  other  than  the  plant  describetl  by  Dunal  from  the  drawings  of  Mocino 
and  Sess4as’s  Cymbopetalum  pcndxdiflorxm . 

“The  flower  is  endemic  in  the  forests  of  northwestern  Guatemala  and  across  the 
border  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Chiapas.  The  small  tree  grows  in  regions  win  re  there 
is  a  marked  dry  and  a  rainy  .season,  usually  associated  with  i-offee,  and  it  could  in  all 
probability  be  cultivatiHl  wherever  coffee  will  thrive." 


THE  CRUCES  AXCHOR.S. 

Two  most  interesting  relics  of  bygom*  activities  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  have 
recently  been  removeil  from  their  resting  jilace  of  2tM)  or  more  years  at  Cruces.  They 
are  two  large  wrought-iron  anchors  with  14-foot  shanks.  Giu*  of  them  stood  in  the 
village  about  500  yards  from  the  river  and  the  other  alongside  the  trail  in  the  jungle 
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about  400  yanlis  from  the  river.  A  raft  was  ooustructeO  and  the  anchors  were  hauletl 
on  sledges  by  block  and  tackle  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  loaded  thereon  for  trans¬ 
portation  to  Gamboa.  The  raft  broke  loose  from  its  nii>orings,  floated  down  the  river 
for  some  distance,  collided  with  a  large  floating  log,  broke  in  two  and  deposited  the 
anchors  on  the  bottom.  They  were  recently  ]>ulled  out  by  a  Panama  Railroad  loco¬ 
motive  and  are  now  at  Mount  Hope  stondiouse  awaiting  further  orders. 

Various  people  on  the  (?anal  Zone  and  elsewhere  have  sought  in  the  literature  of  the 
Isthmus  for  some  refereiuie  to  the  time  and  the  circumstances  under  which  these 
anchors  were  brought  to  Cruces.  If  any  such  reference  is  extant  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  Cruces,  or  as  it  was  originally  called,  Venta  Cruz,  is  on  the 
t.'hagres  River,  a  distance  of  :16  miles  by  the  waterway  from  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
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a  distance  overlaml  from  the  Pacific  by  the  main  trail  of  lo  miles.  It  is  known  that 
Xombre  de  Dios  was  founded  in  lolft  and  that  a  line  of  posts  was  run  across  the  Isthmus 
from  that  port  to  old  Panama.  Soon  afterwards  a  road  was  constructed  between  the 
two  settlements  along  the  line  of  posts.  In  lolld,  or  soon  after  that  date,  a  routi-  by 
water  for  boats  and  light  draft  vessels  was  established  from  Xombre  de  Dios  along 
the  coast  and  up  the  Chagres  to  Cruces.  This  was  accomjilished  by  removing  the 
obstructions  in  the  river,  but  the  use  of  the  pa  veil  way  was  not  discontinued.  It  is 
known  also  that  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  shijis  W(‘re  taken  ajiart  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  and  the  parts  were  transported  across  the  Isthmus  and  a.ssembh'd  again  on  the 
Pacific  side,  and  that  other  heavy  freight  was  taken  over  the  trails. 

There  is  a  legend  which  says  that  the  anchors  were  brought  up  the  Chagres  in  boats 
and  unloaded  at  Ouces  for  transport  overland  to  Panama.  Forty  men  were  carrying 
an  anchor  when  one  of  them  stumbled  and  fell.  The  others  were  unable  to  stand 
the  weight  and  the  anchor  fell,  crushing  .seven  of  them.  The  ])oint  at  which  the 
anchor  rested  is  called  MatasiiUe,  which  is  Spanish  for  “kill  sev<*n.'’ 


Salvador  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Jly  Percy  F.  Martin,  F.  R.  G.  S.  New  York, 
Lon<rman.s,  Green  (fc  Co.  London,  Edward  Arnold.  1911.  328  paj^es,  with  map 

and  48  illustrations.  Price,  15  shillinsrs  ($4.20  "oldt. 

This  is  the  third  of  what  may  he  called  the  Twentieth  Century  series  hy  the  same 
author,  his  Mexico  and  Peru  havinu;  i)receded  this  volume  on  Salvador.  There  are 
23  chai>ters  in  all,  dealing  with  the  many  modern  features  of  the  Rei>uhlic,  while  the 
jiaraiiraphs  on  its  history  are  reduced  to  very  modest  proportions.  The  agricultural 
and  mining  industries,  the  railways,  the  ports  and  steamship  activities,  the  interior 
system  of  rajudly  improving  roads,  the  character  of  the  peojde,  and  the  healthy 
atiil)itions  of  th«‘  Government  are  discussed  at  some  length.  Oil  the  whole  the  book 
conveys  an  adecpiate  idea  of  the  real  Republic  of  Salvador  and  of  the  many  attractive 
cities  there.  Mr.  Martin  has  paid  a  deserving  tribute  to  a  country  which  really 
merited  praise  and  has  stood  the  test  of  his  thorough  examination.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
therefore  that  several  paragraphs  relating  to  trade  conditions  in  general  and  to  British 
commercial  relations  in  particular,  were  introduced,  for  they  seem  too  controversial 
for  a  descriptive  volume  on  any  one  country. 

The  Panama  Canal.  By  IlarmiKlio  Arias.  B.  A.,  l.L.  1>.  (t^uain  Prizeman  in  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  University  of  London).  London,  P.  S.  King  Son.  1911.  Price, 
10  .shillings  6  pence. 

The  name  might  imjdy  a  general  de.scription  of  the  canal  as  it  stands  to-day,  or  of 
the  hi.story  of  the  work  done  in  Panama,  but  the  book  is  really  a  careful  analysis  of 
national  and  international  negotiations  which  have  produced  the  results  as  they  at 
l>resent  exist.  It  deals  scarcely  at  all  with  physical  conditions,  but  discusses  with 
thorough  critical  acumen  the  growth  of  the  canal  idea  and  the  attitude  of  the  United 
.''tates  toward  this  new  world's  waterway.  The  bibliography  on  state  documents 
quoK'd  is  very  extensive  and  well  selected,  while  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them 
are  given  in  a  fair  ami  honest  sj)irit. 

Capture  in  War  on  Land  and  Sea.  By  Hans  \\  ehl)erg.  Hr.  .lur.  (Translation.  )  Lon¬ 
don.  P.  S.  King  tf:  Son.  1911.  Price,  5  shillings. 

In  reality  an  essay,  the  great  argument  of  which  is  the  advocacy  of  internationa 
agreements  jtrotecting  neutral  commerce  ou  sea  as  it  is  protected  on  land,  so  that 
booty  for  booty's  Siike  may  be  di.sallowed  by  naval  as  it  is  by  military  j)ower8.  The 
argument  is  one  of  thos<*  line  efforts  ttiward  arbitration  which  are  to-day  so  actively 
awakening  the  world  to  the  value  of  logical  and  rational  negotiation  as  compared  to 
brute  and  stdlish  dependence*  upon  might  for  right's  sake.  Great  credit  is  given  the 
Latin-Ameru'an  Governments  in  their  jeersistent  reliance  ui)on  arbitration,  and  it  is 
shown  that  the  Latin-.Vmerie-an  has  in  many  instances  taken  the  lead  in  advocatintr 
international  agreements  of  this  character. 

The  Story  of  Cotton,  and  the  Development  of  the  Cotton  States.  By  Eugene  Clyde 
Brooks,  Trinitv  College.  Durham,  North  Carolina.  Rand  McNallv  A-  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  1911. 

A  history  of  any  great  industry  is  always  interesting,  and  Prof.  Brooks  has  told  the 
story  of  cotton  in  a  very  readable  way.  There  are  chapters  on  the  first  us(‘s  of  cotton, 
which  he  traces  to  India  in  the  East  and  to  Mexico  and  Peru  in  the  West;  he  tells  ht)W 
it  is  grown,  cultivated,  picked,  sold,  and  manufactured.  He  describes  the  compli¬ 
cated  machinerj"  from  which  the  linished  product  is  turned  out,  and  he  has  some 
illustrating  diagrams  on  all  the  uses  of  cotton  itself  and  its  varied  by-j)roducts.  Tech¬ 
nical  details  are  not  attempted,  but  for  popular  reading  and  as  a  textbook  in  cotton 
countries  it  will  undoubtedly  find  a  well-earned  place. 
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My  Climbing  Adventures  in  Four  Continents.  liy  Saniiiol  Turner,  F.  11.  G.  S.  New 
York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  London,  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  283  pafjes,  with  73 
illustration.').  Price,  $3.50. 

In  rather  a  different  manner  from  that  used  by  most  mountain  climbers,  Mr.  Turner 
yives  his  adventures  and  experiences  in  climbing  in  Switzerland,  Siberia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  America.  In  fact,  one  misses,  and  rather  plea.santly  so,  it  must 
be  confessed,  the  fre((uent  scientihc  details  about  elevations,  atmospheric  j)ressure, 
thermometric  and  other  registrations,  because  Mr.  Turner  is  himself  very  much  more 
interested  in  the  acts  of  climbing  and  the  personal  side  of  it.  Considering  the  indi¬ 
vidual  e.xperiences,  with  ways  and  means  in  accomplishing  his  i)urpose,  the  book  is 
a  fascinating  narrative  of  what  a  man  ecpiipped  with  ambition  for  the  work  and  willing 
to  put  himself  in  training  for  it  can  carry  through.  The  Latin-American  phase  of  the 
book  relates  to  an  attempt,  unfortunately  unsuccessful  as  far  as  the  ultimate  peak  was 
concerned,  to  "rush  Aconcagua.’’  Mr.  Turner  just  tells  a  story,  that’s  all.  lie  was 
only  a  business  man  out  for  a  holiday,  in  which  mountain  climbing  was  his  hobby, 
and  he  tells  his  story  well. 

The  Pretender  Person.  Py  Margaret  Cameron.  Harper  Pro.,  New  York.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price, 

How  she  does  it  is  a  mystery,  and  the  way  she  does  it  is  a  marvel,  but  Miss  Cameron 
certainly  has  the  gift  of  weaving  a  pretty  romance  into  a  wonderfully  sympathetic 
sketch  of  the  country  she  happens  to  visit,  or  of  devoting  pages  of  most  true  and 
accurate  descri])tion  of  a  people  and  the  surroundings  in  which  they  live,  but  human¬ 
izing  it  by  a  narrative  in  which  the  heart  is  excited  e(jually  with  the  imagination. 
In  Miss  Cameron’s  earlier  book,  “The  Involuntary  Chaperon,”  she  carried  the  reader 
down  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  along  with  the  love  story  gave  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  series  of  itictures  of  the  countries  and  peoples  on  the  way.  In  “The  Pretender 
Person,”  Mi-s  Cameron  visits  Mexico.  She  undoubtedly  was  fiusfinated  with  the 
country,  likes  and  admirt's  the  people,  anil  catches  the  spirit  of  simpatia  so  nece.ssary 
for  apjireciation  of  the  Latin  nature.  She  feels  the  “charm”  of  the  people,  the  unde¬ 
niable  graces  of  both  iierson  and  character  which  inheres  in  them;  but  what  is  not 
so  usual  is  her  own  gift  in  imparting  all  this  to  the  readers,  and  making  them  also  feel 
that  kindliness — the  nearest  word  the  EnglUh  language  has  for  simpatia.  The  book 
should  be  a  companion  to  everyone  who  visits  Mexico  for  the  first  time;  it  should  be 
read  by  ev'eryone  who  has  been  to  Mexico,  to  refresh  his  or  her  memory  of  all  that  is 
alluring  in  that  wonderful  land.  Put  in  addition  to  the  romance  of  country,  which 
Miss  Cameron  so  well  knows  how  to  portray,  she  has  given  us  a  most  whimsical  love 
story,  which  keeps  us  gue.ssing  to  the  end  of  the  book.  In  fact,  two,  even  three  love 
stories.  When  not  describing  Mexico,  she  develops  the  love  story;  one  leads  grace¬ 
fully  into  the  other  -and  contemporary  Mexico  seldom  has  had  a  better  guide  than 
Miss  Cameron,  nor  fiction  a  jileasanter  narrator. 

Report  of  the  Princeton  University  Expeditions  to  Patagonia,  1896  1899.  Vol.III. — 
Zoology.  Part  V. — Non-Marine  Mollusca  of  Patagonia.  Part  VI. — Crustacea  of 
Southern  Patagonia.  Part  VII. — Hirudiniaof  Southern  Patagonia.  (Pp.  513-687. 
Pis.  XXXVIII.-L.)  Princeton,  New  .ler.sey.  The  University.  Stuttgart.  E. 
Schweitzerbart’sce  Verlagshatidlung.  1911. 

While  this  volume,  jirepared  under  the  .1.  Pierpont  Morgan  Publication  Fund,  is 
chiefly  technical  in  the  data  offered,  it  must  be  of  interest  to  students  of  Latin-Anieri- 
can  conditions,  and  is  of  especial  value  in  many  of  the  conclusions  reached.  For 
instance,  it  Ls  stated  that  there  is  evidence  of  migration  from  South  America  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  (speaking  of  nonmarine  mollusksi,  but  no  evidence  of  a  counter  movement  to 
South  America.  Also  that  nothing  in  the  distribution  of  mollusks  would  lead  to  the 
hypothesis  that  South  Africa  has  even  been  connected  with  Antarctica,  and  thereby 
indirectly  with  southern  .South  America.  Many  other  similar  conclusions  indicate 
the  scope  of  the  studies,  which  thus  widen  from  the  domain  of  natural  history  into  that 
of  geology  and  paleontology. 
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A  Study  of  Chiiiquian  Antiquities.  By  George  Grant  Macourdy,  Ph.  D..  assistant 
professor  of  archeology,  and  curator  of  the  anthropological  collection,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Yale  University  Press,  1911.  Vol.  Ill  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Chiriqui,  as  the  author  states,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  North  American  tribe  of 
Indians  called  Cherokee.  Chiriqui  is  the  name  used  to  designate  various  geogniphica 
features  of  the  westernmost  Province  of  the  Republic  of  Panama;  the  word  is  of  Indian 
origin,  its  meaning  being  lost.  The  Province  of  Chiriqui  was  the  place  of  one  of  the  ear 
liest  attempted  settlements  of  Europeans  in  America,  and  was  at  one  time  famous  for 
its  gold,  and  especially  its  gold  ornaments  worn  by  the  natives.  A  mysterious  lost  mine 
has  been  sought  in  vain  in  the  region  of  Veragua  (or  Chiriqui).  Much  of  the  collection 
of  ornaments  and  practical  utensils  came  from  “huacals”  or  burial  grounds  on  the 
south,  the  David  side  of  the  Isthmus,  but  probably  the  north  aide,  around  Bocas  de 
Toro,  will  yield  other  similar  treasures  when  careful  exploration  is  undertaken. 
Brintfui  draws  the  ethnographic  boundary  line  between  North  and  South  America  at 
the  mountain  chain  which  sepanttea  Nicaragua  from  Costa  Rica,  so  that  in  Chiriqu 
the  native  tribes  have  linguistic  afhnities  with  those  of  the  southern  continent.  Apart 
from  certain  linguistic  studies,  and  the  associated  examination  into  ethnic  relation- 
shij)s,  the  volume  is  given  wholly  to  a  presentation  and  analysis  of  the  Chiriqui  antiqui¬ 
ties  in  the  collection  belonging  to  Yale  University.  These  number  several  thousand 
specimens,  composed  of  collections  made  from  18.59  onward.  The  order  of  study 
observed,  which  seems  to  be  the  proi)er  one  as  indicating  the  ititroduction  of  such 
things  into  human  activity,  is  that  of  stone,  pottery,  and  metal.  This  volume  has 
384  figures  illustrating  all  three  stages  of  native  work  in  these  materials,  from  the 
simplest  arrowhead  to  the  most  ornate  gold  decorations.  In  addition,  there  are  99 
plates,  some  of  them  in  colors,  with  other  figures  and  illustrations  of  the  curious  art 
of  the  Indians.  Altogether  the  volume  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Library,  and  will  be  consulted  frequently  by  students  of  American  arche¬ 
ology  and  ethnology. 

Archaeological  Researches  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Costa  Rica.  By  C.  V.  Hartman 
Memoirs  of  the  Carnegie  Mu.-icum,  Pittsburgh.  Vol.  HI,  Part  1. 

Of  somewhat  similar  character  to  the  above-mentioned  jiublication  is  this  voltune 
of  the  Carnegie  Mu.'ieum  at  Pitt.'iburgh  and  the  illustrations  arc*  equally  interesting. 
The  work  of  investigation  and  <ligging  was  accomjili.died  by  the  author  himself  in  the 
region  about  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya.  which  is  .^o  rich  iti  the  im])rt>.ssions  left  on  it  by  the 
early  S[)anish  exi)lorers,  and  in  prehistoric  remaitis  that  indicate*  a  lotig  period  of 
native  settlement  before  the  Spainards  came.  That  there  we'n*  sotne  cotinection  be¬ 
tween  Nicoya  and  <  'hiriqui  can  not  be  doubted  in  view  of  the  matiy  lines  of  agreement 
in  the  pottery  and  other  relics  mentioned  in  these  two  volumes. 

Explorations  in  the  Department  of  Peten,  Guatemala.  Tikal.  Preliminary  Study  of 
the  Ruins  of  Tikal,  Guatemala.  Memoirs  of  the  Peabody  Mti.seum  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  pttbli.shed  by  the 
Mu.seum.  1911.  Vol.  No.  1,  by  Teobert  Maler.  Vol.  V,  No.  2,  by  Alfred 
M.  Tozzer. 

The  ancient  cities  of  Chichen  Itza,  (,'opan,  Quirigua, atidl’xmal  have  been  already 
discussed  in  Volume  XXXII  of  the  Bclletix,  and  these  ruins  of  Tikal  in  Guatemala 
will  within  a  short  time  be  described  iti  a  future  number  of  this  publication.  Thert*- 
fore,  attention  is  merely  called  here  to  this  splendid  study  of  Tikal  by  two  such 
experienced  investigators  as  Maler  and  Tozzer,  so  that  tho.se  who  wi.sh  to  con.sult  the 
authoritieson  the  matter  may  know  that  these  v<ilutnes  and  others  like  them  are  in 
the  Library  of  the  Pan  Americati  Union. 
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Der  Weg  zum  Weltfrieden  im  Jahre  1911  i  A  Chronicle  of  Events  relating  to  the  Peace 
Movement  of  the  Work!).  f?y  Alfred  II.  Fried.  Berlin- Vienna-Leipzig.  Press 
of  the  Peace  Association. 

As  in  former  years.  Dr.  Fried  has  (■ollected  the  facts  of  contemporary  history  liaving 
any  hearing  upon  the  peace  movement,  and  after  a  snccincf  introduction  on  the  suh- 
ject,  he  presents  thetn  iti  chronological  order,  l)egitining  with  the  end  of  1910.  Each 
month  has  iti  tabular  form  the  jirincipal  events  that  occurred  dttritig  the  calendar 
days,  and  there  is  cotisecptently  jtresented  a  ready  reference  to  all  activities  of  this 
specific  nalitre.  It  is  ititerestitig  to  tiote  that  of  all  the.se  events,  the  I’tiited  States 
is  to  he  creditt'd  with  :15.  and  Latin  .\inerica  with  10,  as  peculiarly  exi)ressitig  their 
favorable  attitttde  toward  the  world's  j)eace.  It  is  worth  adding  that  the  compiler. 
.\lfred  II.  Fried,  was  the  recipient  of  a  Nobel  prize  for  1011. 

The  West  Coast  Leader.  A  weekly  newspa[)er  for  the  flnglish-speaking  j)eo])le  of 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  and  the  traveling  public.  Volume  1,  beginniiur 
.January  3,  1012;  issued  every  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Not  .so  many  yt'ars  a.iro  f.\ugitst.  lOOSi  the  Bi'i.i.etin  published  a  story  about  news¬ 
papers  issued  in  English  in  l.atiti  Anu'rica.  atid  although  every  periodical  of  its  kind, 
in  s  (  far  as  possible,  was  nietitioned.  yet  the  list  was  not  long.  To-day.  however,  a 
thoroitgh  test  of  the  increasing  interest  taken  by  the  rt‘st  of  the  world  in  Latitt  .Vnierica 
is  the  increasing  number  of  newspai)ers  in  English  issued  in  those  Piei>ublics.  The 
latest  of  these  is  tin*  HV.s7  (.'oast  Leader,  edited  and  itttblished  at  Lima.  Peru.  Lima 
has  for  .some  time  had  Peru  of  To-day.  an  ilhtstrated  motithly  devoted  rather  to  tt•a^el 
and  descrii)tive  matter  thati  to  news,  but  its  active  editor.  Joint  Vavasour  Noel, 
soon  tnade  the  discovery  that  there  was  room  for  a  thorough -going  newspaper,  and 
he  decided  therefore  to  fottnd  the  [juder.  to  tneet  the  watits  for  an  English  vehicle  for 
all  kinds  of  news,  of  Pertt.  of  the  west  coast,  attd  of  the  world  iti  general.  That  he  has 
been  successful  is  well  attested  by  the  four  attractive  pages  of  the  Leader.  It  has 
abundant  news,  fresh  attd  to  tin*  ])oint;  it  has  .social,  dramatic,  and  sport  colutnns; 
it  has  cable  news,  attd  otlicial  information  about  railways  and  the  mails,  while  tliere 
is  a  generous  array  of  advert i.setnents.  In  a  word,  the  Leader  is  readable,  and  attention 
is  called  to  it,  .so  that  the  tnany  tourists  attd  travelers  frotn  Panatna  south  tnay  know 
of  its  existence  and  tnake  itse  of  it, 

OInstituto  Historic^  e  Geographico  Brazileiro  i  The  Historical  and  < ieographical  Insti- 
ttiteof  Brazil  I,  from  its  foutidation  to  the  present  titne.  A  pamphlet  containing 
the  liLstory  of  this  institutioti. 

This  is  really  one  of  the  oldest  and  tnost  active  of  the  learned  sticieties  of  Brazil.  It 
was  foittided  on  the  21st  of  October.  1S3S,  at  Kio  dt*  Janeiro,  by  the  scholars  of  the 
Emjiire,  attd  has  always  had  on  its  list  of  tnetnhers  tnany  of  the  best-ktiown  stiidetits 
of  Brazilian  affairs.  It  has  cotitributed  considerably  to  the  spirit  of  tiatiotialism,  col¬ 
lecting  data  ott  which  could  confidently  rest  the  arguments  for  a  greater  Brazil.  Shortly 
after  the  fottndation  the  organ  of  the  society  was  e.stablished  the  “  Uevista  do  Insti¬ 
tute  IIi.storico  e  Oeographico  Brazileiro,”  which  has  had  a  .sj)lendid  career  since  1S30. 
This  is  one  of  the  poj)ular  jtttblications  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library, 
attd  from  it  tnatiy  trustworthy  (jitotations  regarding  the  progress  attd  geography  of 
Brazil  have  been  obtained.  L'nfortunately.  .'several  numbers  of  the  Revista  have 
been  lost,  l)ut  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  inslituto  the  files  will  soon  be 
made  complete.  The  president  of  the  society  at  present  is  the  Barao  de  Rio  Branco, 
the  distinguished  Secretary  for  Foreign  .Mfairs  of  the  Re))ublic. 
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Leading  facts  of  New  Mexican  history.  Bv  Ral])li  Enior.-«)n  Twitclicll.  vice  ])resiilent 
Xew  Mexican  Historical  Society.  Vol.  1.  lar<;e  12iuo..  oOti  pages,  copiously  illus¬ 
trated.  The  Torcli  Press.  (’e<lar  Rapids.  Iowa.  l!)ll.  Price.  .■?  12.  This  heius 
No.  242  (of  I aiitograi>h  copies')  i)reseuted  to  the  Eihraryol  the  Pan  .\iuerican 
I’uiou. 

How  ititiiuately  the  hegiuuiugs  of  the  history  of  iiiatiy  parts  of  the  United  .States  are 
associat(‘d  with  Latin  Atnerican  exploration,  adventitre.  and  coinpiest  needs  to  he 
repeatedly  callt'd  to  mind.  Florida  atid  Louisiana,  although  somewhat  vaguely, 
recall  Ponce  de  Leon  and  I)e  .'^oto;  (’alifortiia  has  an  atmosphere  which  we  like  to 
associate  with  the  far-off  tropics  and  even  Cortes,  but  if  it  were  not  for  a  few  .Sjranish 
names  like  Santa  I'e,  Las  Vegas,  and  the  unfortunately  misspelled  Albuquerque,  the 
general  traveler  and  reader  is  apt  to  have  in  mind,  when  thinking  of  New  Mexico, 
rather  the  Zufii  Indians  and  the  my.sterious  cliff  dwellers  than  the  .''pani.sh  conquis- 
tadores. 

Yet  a  vast  area  of  the  great  Southwest  was  carefully  studied  by  the  rulers  of  the 
Mexico  of  that  time.  Even  Cortes  had  planned  to  lead  an  expedition  north  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  those  inhabitants  of  the  region  who  were  absorbed  by  the  onward 
rush  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  were  ver>  much  more  of  Spanish  than  Indian 
blood,  and  it  was  their  settlements  which  became  part  of  the  United  Suites  after  the 
Mexican  War,  The  history  of  all  that  region  is  well  told  in  the  lirst  volume  of  Col, 
Twitchell’s  “•  History  of  New  Mexico.”  The  second  volume  will  continue  the  narra¬ 
tive  from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  down  to  the  end  of  1910. 
This  lirst  volume  is  therefore  conlined  altogether  to  a  review  of  what  is  known  or  su.<- 
pected  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  territory  and  to  authenticated  explorations, 
from  the  very  lirst,  into  the  wilderness  west  of  the  Mi.ssis.sip])i,  north  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
atid  east  of  the  Colorado  River.  A  great  portion  of  this  became  what  is  known  to-day 
as  New  ^lexico,  a  term  applied  tnore  by  accidetit  than  intention  about  the  year  1.563. 
After  the  carefully  planned  and  report e<l  exjtedition  of  Coronado,  in  1.540,  numerous 
other  exjilorers  aimed  to  penetrate  to  the  fabulous  seven  cities,  which  led  on  these 
euthusia.sts  with  the  same  will-o’-the-wisp  uncertainty  that  doomed  so  tuany  in  the 
mountains  or  torrid  forests  of  South  .\merica;  but,  fortunately,  the  good  priests,  who 
always  accompanied  the  armies,  found  among  the  natives  a  field  for  their  labor,  and 
settlement  was  consequently  as  desired  a  result  as  compiest.  All  of  the  traditions, 
stories,  and  well-proven  facts  are  given  in  this  volume. 

Col.  Twitchell  seems  to  have  been  a  tirele.ss  worker,  in  love  with  his  subject  and 
determined  to  root  uj)  every  source  of  iuformatiou  which  can  contribute  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  course  of  events  in  New  Mexico.  The  .second  volume  jiromises  to  be 
quite  as  interesting  as  the  lirst,  but  its  subject  narrows  as  the  name  New  Mexico 
becomes  more  sharjily  defined.  This  first  volume,  however,  handles  really  a  part  of 
the  great  movement  that  began  in  1492,  and  as  such,  with  its  wealth  of  material  on 
early  .Sjianish  and  Mexican  movements,  must  be  of  great  value  here. 

Hazell's  Annual.  1912.  Revised  to  November  2.5.  1911,  with  coiuous  index.  Hazell, 
Watson  tt  Viney,  Ld.,  Props.,  .52  Long  .\cre,  London,  W.  C. 

This  is  tlu  twenty-seventh  year  of  issue  of  this  valuable  and  comprehensive  annual . 
Several  new  features  have  been  added,  and  the  events  of  the  year  1911  are  analyzed 
and  grouped  in  a  jiractical  way.  It  is  an  almanac  and  an  encyclopaedia  in  one  and 
commends  itself  by  the  variety  and  authenticity  of  its  information  to  everyone  who 
wishes  to  be  well-informed.  For  the  <lesk  of  the  busy  worker  in  facts  it  always  proves 
a  very  valuable  guide. 
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Directorio  de  la  Repdblica  de  Guatemala  ((‘(imincn-ial  J *iri'ct()ry  of  the  Roi)ul)lic  of 
( iuateinala),  KUl.  James  MeScott,  editor  and  publisher,  (Ittatemala.  Priee, 
$2.50  gold. 

A  large  4vo.  volume  of  l(K)  pages,  arranged  according  to  departments,  and  then  ali)ha- 
betically  under  cities  and  towns.  Under  busine.ss  houses  the  alphabetical  order  is 
according  to  the  Spanish  terms  for  (x-cupations,  but  a  translation  into  English  is  given 
beneath  theS])ani.sh.  .Many  advertisements  are  included,  btit  they  can  in  no  wise  be 
cotiftised  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  directory.  For  those  having  trade  relations 
with  (ittatemala,  either  R(‘pitblic  or  city,  this  directory  should  be  invaluable,  because 
it  is  certainly  the  most  com])lete  publication  of  its  kind  ever  comjtiled. 

Coconut  Culture.  By  O.  W.  Barrett,  superintendent  of  experiment  stations.  The 

(iovernmeut  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  department  of  public  instructioti,  btireau 

of  agrictilture.  Manila,  Bureau  of  Printing,  1911.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  17. 

The  cocontit  palm  has  a  great  purpose  to  serve  besides  its  elemental  beauty  in  nature 
and  its  decorative  purpo.se  in  art.  It  affords  clothing,  shelter,  and  food  for  the  native 
itdiabitants  who  live  where  the  tree  grows.  Until  recetitly,  however,  it  has  been  a 
wild  tr<‘e.  planted  occasionally  as  a  ])lea.saut  adjunct  to  more  serious  crops.  Of  late 
years  great  commercial  value  has  been  found  to  lie  in  the  nut  and  its  prodticts.  and 
therefore  considerable  attention  has  been  devnted  to  the  proper  ctiltivation  of  tin' 
plant  and  to  the  preparation  of  the  nut  and  its  meat  when  the  tree  has  begun  to  bear. 
As  the  Philippines  are  tiow  producing  about  one-third  of  the  copra  of  the  world,  it 
is  quite  fitting  that  this  pamphlet  of  19  pages  with  four  illustrations  should  deal 
more  especially  with  conditions  in  tho.se  islands  under  which  the  coconut  tree  grows 
or  should  be  grown.  Nevertheless,  the  paragraphs  discussing  “.seed,”  “cultiva¬ 
tion,”  “harvesting,”  “copra,”  etc.,  are  applicable  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world, 
e.specially  in  Latin  America,  where  the  tree  will  thrive.  As  much  interest  is  being 
manifested  concerning  coconut  plantations,  this  jtractical  analysis  should  be  noticed. 
Some  of  the  statements  of  Dr.  Barrett  are  quite  encouraging  to  intending  planters. 
For  instance,  he  as.'ierts  that  “the  salt-loving  habit  of  the  coconut  is  a  myth,”  imply¬ 
ing  that  the  tree  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  many  localities  (;onsidered  hith¬ 
erto  unsuitable;  that  “  fertilization  will  ha.sten  the  bearing  age” ;  and  that  “if  cultural 
metljods  were  duly  improved,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  our  production  of  copra  could 
be  augmented  by  one-third.”  Many  such  points  are  explained.  This  ])amphlet 
will  be  of  hel])  to  all  those  planning  to  enter  the  coconut  business  with  a  commercial 
])rofit  in  view. 

English  as  an  International  Language.  By  Prof.  Albert  Leon  Guerard.  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  October,  1911.  Prof.  Guerard  analyzes  carefully  and  with  a  lively 
wit — for  being  French  he  introduces  a  Gallic  freshness  into  his  fluent  English — the 
claims  of  several  languages  for  universality  in  use,  and  for  an  ultimate  selection  for 
the  one  international  language  which  is  theoretically  possible.  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Si)anish,  are  all  given  due  praise  for  their  appropriateness 
in  certain  directions,  but  are  also  set  aside  as  having  fatal  defects  in  others.  Greek 
and  Latin  are  dismis,sed  as  being  now  quite  unsuitable  to  modern  speech  and  thought. 
Thus  he  argues  that  no  present  living  language  can  answer  the  requirements  for  the 
rapidly  growing  needs  of  commercial  and  social  life,  lie  carries  the  argument  no 
further,  but  his  concluding  sentence  is  “if  French  or  English  will  not  do,  why  not  try 
Esperanto  ”  ? 

In  the  December,  1911,  issue  of  Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Review  there  appears  the 
text  of  patent  and  trade-mark  regulations  of  several  Latin-Ainerican  countries.  For 
Chile  there  is  published  the  patent  regulations  of  August  7,  1911,  while  Paraguay 
has  its  patent,  trade-mark,  and  copyright  laws  published. 

The  “Pan  American  Chamber  of  Commerce”  is  the  name  of  an  organization  which 
has  recently  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  object 
of  this  association  will  be  to  foster  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  countries  of  America,  particularly  the  Latin-Amcrican  Republics. 


What  is  the  best  time  to  visit  Central  America? — ^Tlio  miinher  of 
tourists  and  business  ukmi  wliose  interests  are  attraetin*:  them  toward 
Central  America  has  noticeably  increased  within  the  last  two  years. 
’Phis  (|uestion  has  therefore  been  fr(M|uently  asked  by  travelers  intend- 
injr  to  visit  the  Republics  of  Central  America,  and  in  many  instance> 
they  have  come  in  jterson  to  the  Pan  American  Union  for  the  ])ur- 
])ose  of  obtaining;  information  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  thou'jht 
l)est  therefore  to  jtrepare  a  jjeneral  re])ly  which  may  be  of  jtermammt 
s(>rvice. 

Answer. — A  careful  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  east 
side  and  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  divide  in  Central  America, 
'i'lie  best  known  and  historicalh*  most  imjtortant  areas  of  the  live 
iu“|)ublic.s  lie  on  the  western  slojte  or  in  the  ])lateaus  close  to  this 
slope,  (iuatemala,  San  Salvador,  Tegucij;alj)a,  Managua,  and  San 
•lose  de  Costa  Rica  are  the  capitals.  The  dry  season,  which  character¬ 
izes  the  climate  of  these  cities  and  the  land  west  of  a  line  drawn  through 
tiiem,  is  a  regular  phenomenon  of  nature,  beginning  about  the  1st  of 
December  and  ending  toward  the  1st  of  April.  The  wet  season 
occurs  during  the  remaining  months,  the  heaviest  downfall  taking 
])lace  about  July  and  August.  Therefore  the  best  time  to  travel  in 
('(“iitral  America  is  between  the  1st  of  December  ami  the  1st  of  Aju'il. 
If  a  traveler  proposes  to  go  to  Central  America  by  way  of  Panama 
it  would  be  wiser  to  wait  until  about  the  1st  of  January,  as  December 
is  apt  to  be  rainy  on  the  Isthmus;  this  still  leaves  about  10  weeks  in 
which  to  work  northward  through  the  o  Republics  during  the  best 
part  of  the  dry  season.  Any  one  of  them  may  be  safely  visited  during 
the  iirst  three  months  of  the  year.  On  the  east  coast  conditions  and 
seasons  are  different.  The  chief  cities  are  Limon  in  Costa  Rica, 
(ireytown  and  Bluefields  in  Nicaragua,  Puerto  Cortes,  Trujillo,  and 
Ci'iba  in  Honduras,  Puerto  Barrios  and  Livingston  in  (niateniala,  and 
Belize  in  British  Honduras.  Limon  and  Barrios  are  connected  by 
railways  to  their  national  capitals  and  can  therefore  be  reachetl 
directly  from  the  west  coast;  other  ])orts  are  best  visited  direcdly 
from  New  Orleans  or  New  York  by  steamers  from  either  United 
States  port.  The  early  months  of  the  year  are  the  most  favorable  for 
east  coast  travel,  but  the  distinction  between  wet  and  dry  season 
can  not  be  so  sharply  drawn.  Business  trips  to  east  coast  places  may 
therefore  be  made  in  any  month;  but  August,  September,  and  Octo¬ 
ber — hurricane  season— should  be  avoided  if  possible. 
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IIow  lotKj  a  trip  is  it  from  Ihienos  Aires  to  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  and 
what  is  the  fare  t 

Answer. — TJie  distanco  from  Buenos  Airos  to  Asuncion  is  jilxuit 
1,(100  miles.  Asuncion  may  l)e  reached  from  Buenos  Aires  in  two 
ways — by  rail  or  by  water.  The  tiim*  reciuired  for  the  trip  l)y  rail  i> 
three  days  and  three  niiibts.  The  railway  fare  is  .30  ])esos,  Arj;entine 
oold  (?2S.O.^  United  States  currency),  ami  the  Bullman  rate  is  7  pesos 
iiold  (S().7o).  Tbrouob  trains  leave  Buenos  Aires  for  Asuncion  twice* 
a  week,  on  Thursday  and  Sunday,  at  S.30  p.  m.,  and  are  scheduled  to 
arrive  at  destination  on  Sunday  and  Wednesday,  respectively. 
The  return  tri])  from  Asuncion  is  made  at  the  same  cost  and  in  the 
same  length  e»f  time.  Dinino  cars  are  attached  to  through  trains  and 
meals  are  served  a  la  carte. 

The  route  by  water  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion  recpiires  four  or 
five  days,  though  the  return  trij)  may  be  nnule  in  three  days.  Tin* 
fare  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion,  including  meals  and  stateroom 
lK*rth  is  100  ])esos  paper  (S42.*)0  United  States  currency).  The  fare 
from  Asuncion  to  Buenos  Aires  is  only  80  ])esos  ])a])er  {S34).  including 
meals  and  stateroom  accommodations.  A  charge  of  .50  pesos  ])a])er 
(.821.2.5)  is  made  if  se])arate  staterooms  are  desired.  The  accommo¬ 
dations  on  this  water  route  between  the  two  cities  are  comfortable, 
while  the  tri])  itself  is  enjoyable  and  instructive. 

117)]/  is  the  BrazUinn  naval-training-school  vessel  named  '^Benjamin 
Constant,”  and  ^vhat  connection  is  there  hetiveen  the  history  of  Brazil  and 
the  French  philosopher? — This  <iuestion  illustrates  the  broad  rang)*  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  correspondence  coming  to  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  shows  how  widespread  is  the  interest  of  reatlers  of  tin* 
Bulletin  in  historic  and  sociologic  as  well  as  in  travel  aiul  commercial 
conditions  of  Latin  America. 

Ansiver. — The  Benjamin  Constant  aft(‘r  whom  this  well-known  and 
ellicient  school  ship  of  the  lirazilian  Navy  is  named  is  not  the  French 
statesman  or  the  jiainter,  of  the  same  name.  Benjamin  Constant 
Botelho  de  Magalhaes  was  a  native  Brazilian,  born  in  the  municipality 
of  Nictheroy  (now  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Rio  d'e  Janeiro),  October 
IS.  1830,  and  (bed  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  22,  181)1.  He 
was  illustrious  as  a  thinker  and  man  of  science.  Although  a  repub¬ 
lican  in  ])rinciple,  he  became  a  friend  of  Dorn  Pedro  II,  who  admired 
his  intense  honesty  and  sincerity.  Being  devoted  to  mathematics 
and  physics,  he  was  director  of  the  Institute  of  Physics  in  Rio  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution  (ISSD)  by  wliich  the  country  was  changed 
from  an  Empire  to  a  Republic  and  in  wliich  he  jilayed  a  very 
important  part,  lie  was  made  minister  of  war  in  the  first  republican 
cabinet.  Having  been  one  of  their  most  distinguished  men  and 
|)atriots.  the  Brazilians  honor  Ids  memory  by  giving  his  name  to 
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public  institutious,  streets  and  parks.  Statues  of  Benjamin  Constant 
are  found  in  main’  citii's  of  the  Ilepuldic. 

(Henri)  Benjamin  ('oust ant  (de  Rebec(iue),  17()7-1830,  was  a 
French  thinker  and  statesmen,  very  active  during  tlie  Revolution 
and  the  times  of  Napoleon.  Benjamin  Constant,  1S45-1902,  was  a 
French  artist  who  painted  a  well-known  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria. 
While  there  nun'  haA'e  been  other  reasons  for  giWng  that  name  to  the 
Brazilian,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  named  Benjamin  Constant 
because  at  the  time  of  his  birth  the  famous  Frenchman  had  only 
recently  died. 

llov'  can  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  be  reached,  and  what  vs  the  expense? 

Answer. —  (a)  The  most  convenient  way  to  reach  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
is  through  the  Pacific  coast  ports  of  Mollendo,  Peru,  and  Antofagasta. 
Chile.  Through  trains,  with  Pullman  and  dining-car  service,  leave 
Mollendo  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  for  Puno,  Peru,  tin* 
Lake  Titicaca  terminus  of  the  Southern  Railway  of  Peru.  At  Puno 
connection  is  made  with  Lake  Titicaca  steamers  for  (iuaqui,  BoliA’ia, 
and  thence  by  rail  to  La  Paz.  The  time  reipiired  to  make  the  going 
trip  is  about  .30  hours;  the  return  trij)  from  La  Paz  to  Mollendo,  a 
large  jiart  of  which  is  down  grade,  in  conjunction  with  fast  express 
trains  and  Lake  Titicaca  boats,  is  made  in  20  hours.  The  traveler 
going  from  Mollendo  to  La  Paz  will  find  Arequipa,  Peru,  a  most 
interesting  ])lace  in  which  to  stop  for  a  day  or  two,  wliile  a  side  trij) 
from  Juliaca  to  Cuzco,  Peru,  where  the  vast  ruins  of  Inca  civilization 
exist,  is  fascinating.  A  Ausit  should  also  be  made  to  the  prehistoric 
ruins  of  Tiahuanaco,  Bolivia,  on  the  Giuniui-La  Paz  Railway  between 
Guaejui  and  La  Paz.  Railroad  fare  from  Mollendo  to  La  Paz,  or  atci' 
versa,  40  soles  ($19.4.5).  Dining-car  service  extra. 

(6)  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  may  be  reached  by  rail  direct  from  Antofagasta. 
Chile.  Through  trains,  with  sleepers,  leave  Antofagasta  on  Saturday 
and  Wednesday  at  6.40  p.  m.  and  arrive  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  respec¬ 
tively,  on  Monday  and  Friday  afternoon.  On  the  return  trip  from 
La  Paz  to  Antofagasta  one  leaves  La  Paz  at  8.10  a.  m.  on  Wednesda}' 
or  Saturday,  arriving  at  Antofagasta  on  Friday  or  Monday  at  7  a.  m. 
The  cost  of  the  trip  in  either  direction  is  about  $45.  Distance,  719 
miles. 

The  traveler  often  jirefers  to  make  the  trip  \'ia  the  Mollendo  route 
one  way  and  to  return  via  Antofagasta. 

M'hat  is  wolfram,  where  is  it  produced,  and  for  what  is  it  used? 

Answer. — Wolfram  or  wolframite  is  a  mineral  composed  of  iron 
manganese  tungstate  ami  is  a  source  of  the  metal  tungsten.  In 
England  and  in  those  countries  which  follow  the  English  usage  the 
word  “wolfram”  is  used  to  designate  both  the  mineral  and  the  metal 
derived  from  it,  frequently  causing  confusion  as  to  which  is  meant. 
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In  the  United  States,  Canada,  Germany,  and  other  countries  the 
word  “wolframite”  is  used  to  designate  the  mineral  and  “tungsten” 
tlie  metal.  The  latter  usage  is  a  more  exact,  and  therefore  a  better 
practice. 

The  mineral  wolframite  is  variable  in  composition,  and  either  the 
iron  or  the  manganese  may  be  entirely  lacking,  so  that  the  mineral 
is  then  either  a  manganese  tungstate,  known  as  hubnerite,  or  an 
iron  tungstate,  known  as  ferberite.  Wolframite  is  the  most  common 
of  the  three  forms.  Schoelite  is  a  lime  tungstate  and  is  also  an 
important  ore  of  tungsten. 

The  principal  countries  in  which  tungsten  ores  are  produced,  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  with  the  quantities  produced  during 
1910,  as  compiled  by  Frank  L.  Hess,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survej',  are  (in  tons  of  2,000  pounds):  United  States,  1,821;  Aus¬ 
tralia,  1,789;  Portugal,  1,132;  Argentina,  1,061;  England,  307; 
Bolivia,  231.  Spain,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  Austria,  Saxony, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  also  produced 
considerable  quantities  of  tungsten  ores.  The  world’s  production 
of  tungsten  ores  in  1910  was  about  7,500  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  “Ilansa  Sociedad  de  Minas,”  with  mines  in  Cordoba  and  San 
Luis  Provinces,  western  Argentina,  is  the  largest  single  producer. 

The  principal  use  for  tungsten  is  as  an  alloy  for  tool  steels.  Such 
steels  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  lathe  and  other 
tools  which  must  hold  their  temper  under  a  considerable  degree  of 
heat.  Tungsten  steels  do  this  so  admirably  that  from  four  to  five 
times  as  much  work  can  be  done  in  a  given  time  with  them  as  with 
carbon-steel  tools.  Lathes  can  be  speeded  up  until  the  turnings 
come  off  so  hot  that  on  cooling  they  turn  blue.  Steel  for  this  purpose 
contains  from  16  to  21  per  cent  of  tungsten.  Tungsten  is  sometimes 
also  used  in  steels  for  saws,  but  in  much  smaller  proportion,  1  to  2 
per  cent. 

Incandescent  electric  lamps  with  tungsten  filaments  are  now  made 
in  large  quantities.  The  light  is  much  superior  to  that  given  by 
carbon-filament  lamps,  and  the  consumption  of  electricity  is  much  less, 
only  1.1  watts  per  candlepower,  as  against  2.5  watts  per  candlepower 
used  by  the  best  new  carbon-filament  lamps.  The  efficient  life  of 
the  tungsten  lamp  is  much  longer  than  that  of  the  carbon  lamp. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  FEBRUARY  16,  1912.* 


Argentine  foreign  trade . 'Dec.  13  B.  M.  Bartleman.  consirt 

general,  Buenos  Aires. 

R^orts  regarding  petroleum  deposits  at  Comodoro  Rivadavia  ...do _  R.  W. Bliss,  chargd  d’affaires 

in  Province  of  Chubut.  I  ad  interim,  Buenos  Aires. 

Trade  notes:  Strikes;  irrimtion  work;  municipal  loan;  quaran-  Dec.  25  R.  3.  Hazeltine,  vice  consul 
tine;  agricultural  machinery;  railway;  live  stock.  general,  Buenos  Aires. 


tine;  agricultural  machinery;  railway;  live  stock. 

1912. 

Trade  notes  from  various  sources:  Strike  of  engineers;  railway  i  Jan.  7 
from  Ledesma  to  Kmbarcacion;  first  125  miles  of  the  La  Plata-  ' 

Meridian  V  line;  branch  on  the  Central  Northern,  regular 
steamship  line.  Quarantine  restrictions  placed  upon  immi¬ 
gration;  statistics  of  port  of  I.a  Plata. 


R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul 
general  Buenos  Aires. 


Braziiian  imports  and  exports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1911.. I  Dec.  30  |  Julius  O.  Lay,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

CHILE. 

Changes  in  tariff  valuations . |  Dec.  21  i  A.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Val¬ 

paraiso. 

Iron  ore;  coal;  lignite;  and  manganese . :  Dec.  29  ;  Do. 


Motorcars . i  Jan.  9  I.  A.  Manning,  consul,  Bar- 

I  ranquilla. 

Gasolin  lighting  apparatus . l...do _ I  Do. 

Duties  on  phonographs;  graphophones;  disks;  cylinders;  etc . 'Jan.  Ill  Do. 

i  i 

DOMINICAN  REFVBUC. 

1911.  I 

Opportunities  for  American  dentists  and  requirements  for  prac-  Dec.  15  F.  M.  Kndicott,  consul  gen- 


Sea  Island  cotton  in  the  Dominican  Republic . |  Jan.  18 


eral,  Santo  Domingo. 


C.  M.  Hathaway,  consul, 
Puerto  Plata. 


Lxemption  from  duty  of  machinery  for  concessions .  Jan.  5 

Chile  peppers .  Jan.  6 

Importing  Guatemalan  products  into  the  United  States .  Jan.  8 

Wall  burlaps .  Jan.  9 

Belting .  Jan.  11 


Geo.  A.  Bucklin,  Jr.,  consul 
general,  Guatemala  City. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


HAITI.  I  J91J 

Finances  of  the  Government  of  Haiti . i  Dec.  - 


H.  W.  Fumlss,  American 
minister.  Port  au  Prince. 


New  steamship  line  to  Puerto  Cortes .  Jan.  8  J.  H.  Watts,  vice  consul 

Puerto  Cortes. 

MEXICO.  ,a,, 


Duties  on  firearms  and  ammunition . j  Dec.  28 

Fiber  of  pita  plant . : . j . .  .do . 

Euchlacna  Mexicans  (grass) . . .  .do . 

Obtaining  latex  of  the  tanu  tree . |  Dec.  30 

1912. 

Softdrinks . i  Jan.  5 


A.  J.  Lespinasse,  consul 
Frontera. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Soft  drinks .  Jan.  5  N.  F.  Work,  acting  consular 

agent,  Topia,  Durango. 

Shipments  of  aguacates,  limes,  and  mangoes .  Jan.  9  Clarence  A.  Miller,  consul. 


Clover  and  alfalfa  hullers . . .  .do. 


Tampico. 

Alonzo  B.  Garrett,  consul, 
Nuevo  Laredo. 


Increase  of  mining  business  and  building  in  State  of  Coahuila,  . .  .do .  L.  T.  Ellswort^  consul, 

Mexico.  Ciudad  Porflrio  Diaz. 

Portable  railways  supplies .  Jan.  10  Frederick  Simpich,  consul, 

Ensenada. 

Outlook  for  wholesale  general  imports . do .  Do. 

Mining  machinery . do . '  Do. 

Sale  of  musical  instruments  in  foreign  countries .  Undated  O.  Schmutz,  consul,  Aguas- 

I  calientes. 

>  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 
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Reports  received  up  to  February  15,  1912 — Continued. 


Title. 


Date. 


Author. 


M  Exico— continued. 

Mining  machinery . 

Commercial  and  industrial  notes;  Concession  to  build  rival 
electric-light  plant. 

Laguna  seed  corn . 

.\iralfa  huUors . 

Mining,  quarrying,  oil  well  and  agricultural  machinery . 

The  American  colony,  Los  Mochis . 


1912. 
Jan  11 
Jan.  12 


. .  .do . 

Jan.  16 


No  shoe  factories  in  district . 

Sheet-metal  building  material.  Hints  regarding  agencies . 

Duties  collected  at  Matamoros,  1910  and  1911.  City  offlclals. . 

Backing  cloth  for  shoes;  no  shoe  factories  there . 

Moving  pictures . 

Operations  using  Qre-brick  materia . 


..do . j 

..do . ! 

..do . I 

..do . ! 


State’s  stationery  supplies,  how  purchased . 

Subvention  for  railroad  building  in  San  Luis  Potosi . 

Decree  regarding  importation  of  arms  and  ammunition  into 
Mexico. 

Canned-food  products  sold  in  consular  district  of  Ciudad  Forflrio 
Diaz. 

Decree  amending  decree  regarding  importation  of  arms  and  am- 
mimition  into  Mexico. 

Reduction  of  duty  on  wheat . 

Tampico  notes;  Steam  laundry  to  be  opened  in  near  future. 
New  potatoes.  New  buildings. 

Annual  report . 

Electric  construction  material . 

Crude-oil  shipments  during  1911  from  the  Tampico  consular  dis¬ 
trict. 

Credit  terms  to  importers  in  foreign  countries . 

NICARAGUA. 

Oil  tank  erected  by  the  Nicaraguan  Qoverument . 

PARAGUAY. 

Agricultural  machinery  and  how  to  introduce  it . 


...do . , 

Jan.  17  I 

Jan.  18  i 
Jan.  20  . 

...do . j 

Jan.  22  { 

...do . I 

Jan.  23  I 
Jan.  26  I 


PERU. 

Exportation  of  alpacas,  guanucos,  and  vicuflas  from  Peru . 

SALVADOR. 

Increase  in  the  import  duties  on  galvanized-iron  sheets  for  roofing. 
URUGUAY. 

Commercial  statistics  of  Uruguay . ’. . 


Executive  decree  regulating  import  duties  on  cream . 

Cereal  crops  in  Uruguay,  season  1910-11 . . 

Value  of  the  Uruguayan  peso . 

Regulations  for  the  sale  of  sheep  dips . 

The  Santa  Lucia  Bridge . 

Development  of  Uruguay’s  water  power . 


I’roposed  municipal  ordinance  regarding  coloring  material  in 
domestic  utensils. 

VENEZUELA. 

Tariff  classification  of  automobiles . 

Tariff  classification  of  rice  ground  form  of  grains . 

TariS  classification  of  cashmere  goods . 

Changes  in  Venezuelan  customs  classifications . 


Jan.  27 
Jan.  30 


1911. 
Dec.  21 


1912. 
Jan.  8 


1911. 
Dec.  14 

Dec.  16 
Dec.  18 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  28 
..do . 


Venezuelan  notes;  Concerning  disease  which  is  now  ailecting  live 
stock;  presidential  decree  providing  for  creation  of  Improved 
schools. 

Tariff  change  in  Venezuela . . 

Contract  for  artesian  well  machinery . 


1912. 
Jan.  6 


Jan.  6 

...do _ 

Jan.  9 


, .  .do . 


Jan.  10 
Jan.  13 


A.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 

M.  Letcher,  consul.  Chi¬ 
huahua. 

J.  C.  Allen,  consul  general, 
Monterey. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tam¬ 
pico. 

Do. 

Wm.  E.  Alger,  consul,  Ma- 
zatlan. 

Frederick  Simpich,  consul, 
Ensenada. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

I.  H.  Johnston,  consul,  Mata¬ 
moros. 

L.  W.  Haskell,  consul,  Salina 
Cruz. 

Do. 

S.  E.  Magill,  consul,  Guada¬ 
lajara. 

Do. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  PotosL 

Arnold  Shanklin,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Mexico  City. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul,  Ciu¬ 
dad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Arnold  Shanklin,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Mexico  City. 

Do. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tam¬ 
pico. 

L.  N.  Sullivan,  consul.  La 
Paz,  Lower  California. 

W.  W^.  Canada,  consul,  Vera¬ 
cruz. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tam¬ 
pico. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata¬ 
moros. 


H.  H.  I.eonard,  vice  consul, 
Corlnto. 


Cornelius  Ferris,  consul, 
Asuncion. 


W.  H.  Robertson,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Callao. 


H.  C.  Clum,  vice  and  deputy 
consul  general,  San  Salva¬ 
dor. 

F.  W.  Coding,  consul,  Monte¬ 
video. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Jefferson  Caffery ,  chargd  d’af¬ 
faires,  Caracas. 

Do. 

Do. 

Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul, 
I.a  Guaira. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


MUNICIPAL  LOAN. 

A  consular  report  from  Buenos  Aires  states  that  the  mayor  of 
Buenos  ^\ires  is  said  to  have  arranged  for  a  loan  of  $3,000,000,  at 
3^  to  4  per  cent  interest,  for  a  period  of  three  years.  This  money  is 
to  pay  for  the  projected  diagonal  avenue  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 

NEW  BOARD  OF  TRADE  BUILDING. 

It  is  reported  that  a  loan  has  been  arranged  in  Euroj)e  for  about 
$3,400,000,  the  funds  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  new 
board  of  trade  building  at  Buenos  Aires.  The  new  edifice  will  be 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Cuyo  and  the  25th  of  May  Streets. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

Among  the  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1911,  according  to  a  statement  from  the  vice  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Aires,  are  the  following:  76,941  plows,  284  maize 
shellers,  2,266  horserakes,  7,997  reaping  machines,  and  593  thrashers. 
Most  of  these  imports  come  from  the  United  States. 

WHEAT  CULTIVATION. 

A  supplementary  pamphlet  issued  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  shows  that  the 
total  area  under  wheat  cultivation  for  the  year  1911-12  amounts  to 
6,897,000  hectares  (hectare,  2.47  acres),  or  an  increased  acreage  of 
nearly  40  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  A  total  production  of 
46,420,000  quintals  (quintal,  220.46  pounds)  of  wheat  is  expected 
from  this  acreage.  Oats  are  planted  over  an  area  of  1,031,000  hec¬ 
tares  as  compared  to  650,000  hectares  last  year,  while  the  production 
of  maize  is  estimated  at  70,000,000  quintals,  as  against  7,000.000 
quintals  during  1910-11. 

IRRIGATION  WORKS  AT  RIO  TERCERO. 

As  announced  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  work  on  the 
irrigation  project  at  Rio  Tercero  was  commenced  on  December  9, 
1911.  A  report  from’  Vice  Consul  General  Ross  J.  Ilazeltine,  at 
Buenos  Aires,  supplies  particulars  concerning  tliis  work.  It  states 
that  the  reservoir  will  be  146  meters  long,  with  a  depth  of  44  meters, 
and  will  hold  a  reserve  of  292,000,000  cubic  meters  of  water.  This 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  constant  irrigation  of  150,000  acres  of  land. 
The  total  cost  of  this  project  \vill  be  about  $2,760,000  United  States 
gold. 
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FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  CHACO  AND  MISIONES. 

'Pile  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Argentine  Government, 
through  its  bureau  of  education  which  maintains  schools  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories  of  Chaco  and  Misiones,  is  studying  the  varieties  of  fruits  best 
adapted  to  cultivation  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic.  Experi¬ 
ments  are  being  made  with  imported  navel  oranges,  lemons,  and 
certain  varieties  of  peaches. 

PROVINCE  OF  ENTRE  RIOS  SCHOOLS  IN  1911. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  Province  of  Entre  Kios  in  1911  was 
o67,  the  teaching  force  1,363,  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
o6,931.  The  average  attendance  in  the  328  provincial  schools  was 
24,482;  in  the  167  private  schools,  9,853;  in  the  59  Federal  schools, 
7,887,  and  in  the  13  municipal  schools,  991,  or  a  total  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  43,213. 

RAILROAD  NOTES. 

The  electric  tramways  of  liosario  transported  from  Januaiy  to 
October,  1911,  20,250,000  passengers,  or  an  increase  of  4,000,000 
over  the  same  period  of  1910, 

The  State  railway  line  from  Ledesma  to  Embarcacion,  Province  of 
.Salta,  is  now  in  service. 

The  first  125  miles  of  the  La  Plata-Meriilian  V.  line,  owned  by  the 
government  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  was  recently  opened 
to  traffic. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  AT  LA  PAZ  AND  COCHABAMBA. 


The  American  Institute  of  Bolivia,  with  schools  at  La  Paz  and 
Cochabamba,  is  one  of  the  best  equipped,  most  useful,  prosperous, 
and  well-managed  educational  institutions  in  the  Republic.  There 
are  four  regular  departments  in  the  schools  that  make  up  the  insti¬ 
tute,  in  which  the  primary,  intermediate,  secondary,  and  commercial 
courses  are  taught. 

'Fhe  registration  of  pupils  begins  on  December  1  of  each  year. 
The  school  opens  on  the  first  of  each  year  and  closes  about  the  middle 
of  October.  The  institute  is  subventioned  by  the  Government,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  teachers  employed  are  North  Americans.  Most 
of  the  text-books  used  arc  in  the  English  language,  imported  from 
the  United  States,  and  sold  by  the  institute  to  the  pupils  at  ver}* 
moderate  prices. 
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The  institute  also  has  night  classes  for  pupils  who  can  not  attend 
the  day  sessions. 

THE  SAIPINA  SUGAR  REFINERY. 

A  sugar  refinery  has  been  established  in  the  Saipina  sugar-cane 
district,  Province  of  Campero,  Bolivia.  One  of  the  largest  sugar¬ 
cane  growers  in  that  community  interested  in  the  enterprise  is  Sr. 
Juan  de  Dios  Cespedes,  whose  sugar-cane  plantation  is  reputed  to 
be  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best  cultivated  in  Bolivia. 


CHANGES  IN  CABINET. 

At  the  request  of  President  Da  Fonseca  Senhor  Lauro  Muller  has 
accepted  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  foreign  relations,  left  vacant  by 
the  demise  of  the  lamented  Baron  Do  Rio  Branco.  The  president 
has  also  appointed  Admiral  Belfort  Viera  to  the  position  of  minister 
of  marine  in  his  cabinet,  succeeding  Admiral  Marques  Leao,  resigned. 

RATIFICATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  ratified  the  following  conventions 
and  resolutions  celebrated  by  the  Third  International  Convention  of 
American  States,  which  assembled  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906:  Patents 
of  invention,  drawings  and  industrial  models,  trade-marks,  and  liter¬ 
ary  and  artistic  property;  resolution  concerning  the  Pan  American 
Railway;  convention  for  the  establishment  of  an  international  com¬ 
mission  of  jurists,  and  the  convention  establishing  the  status  of 
naturalized  citizens  who  again  take  up  their  residence  in  the  countr}- 
of  their  origin. 

BUDGET  FOR  1912. 

The  budget  of  Brazil  for  1912,  which  has  been  approved  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  President  of  the  Republic,  estimates  the  receipts  of 
the  present  year  at  $168,913,154.22  gold  and  the  expenditures  at 
$179,353,642.95  gold,  which  leaves  a  deficit  of  $10,440,488.73.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  itemized  account  of  the  expenditures: 


Department  of  interior  and  justice .  |12, 220,  757. 97 

Department  of  foreign  relations .  2, 433, 470.  58 

Department  of  marine .  15,300,974.25 

Department  of  war .  26, 314, 271.  64 

Department  of  public  works .  44, 823, 445. 80 

Department  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce .  8, 480, 202. 48 

Department  of  finance .  54, 240, 220.  41 

Special  disbursements .  15,540,299.82 


Total .  179,353,642.95 


CHILE. 
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NEW  CONGRESSIONAL  BUILDING. 

The  Congress  of  Brazil  has  authorized  the  President  of  the  iiepublic 
to  expend  up  to  $6,500,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new  building 
for  the  National  Congress.  The  location  of  the  building  and  its  plans 
must  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  FROM  1906  TO  1911. 

The  production  of  gold  in  Brazil  during  the  last  six  yoai-s  was  as 


follows ; 

190G .  12,463,275 

1907  .  2,047,490 

1908  .  2,256,665 

1909  .  2,326,045 

1910  .  1,972,885 

9  months  of  1911 .  1, 769, 020 


Total .  12,835,380 


ELECTRIC-LIGHT  PLANT. 

The  municipal  council  of  Santa  Rita  do  Sapuchay  has  contracted 
for  the  installation  of  an  electric-light  plant  in  that  city. 


FORMATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TARATA. 


A  law  has  been  passed  creating  the  Department  of  Tarata.  The 
capital  of  the  Department  is  to  be  the  city  of  the  same  name. 

FUNDS  FOR  BUILDING  WORKMEN’S  HOUSES. 

Under  a  law  passed  by  the  Congress  of  Chile  in  1907  an  issue  of 
6,000,000  pesos'  in  bonds  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Superior 
Board  of  Dwelling  Houses  for  Workmen  (Consejo  Superior  de  Habi- 
taciones  para  Obreros)  to  be  used  in  such  installments  ah  might  be 
considered  necessary.  The  board  recently  decided  to  place  on  the 
market  1,000,000  pesos  of  these  bonds  in  order  to  obtain  funds  to 
carry  on  its  work.  The  bonds  draw  8  per  cent  interest  and  have  a 
2  per  cent  accumulative  sinking  fund.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are 
to  be  invested  in  four  new  model  settlements  or  wards  in  Santiago. 

NEW  BUILDING  FOR  MINING  SCHOOL. 

The  bureau  of  public  works  has  prepared  plans  and  estimatesj^for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  building  of  the  school  of  mines  at  Santiago. 

>  Peso  (paper)  =  $0,315  United  States  gold. 
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FUNDS  FOR  SANITARY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Congress  of  Cliile  has  authorized  the  President  of  the  Republir 
to  expend  300,000  pesos  in  adopting  measures  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  infectious  diseases  and  for  other  uses  in  connection  with  the  sani¬ 
tary  service  of  the  country. 

ESPINO  TUNNEL. 

The  Espino  Tunnel,  1,470  meters  in  length  and  the  longest  tunnel 
on  the  Longitudinal  Railway,  was  completed  in  December,  1911. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANTS. 

Los  Andes  Electric  Co.  has  been  authorized  to  establish  an  electric 
light  and  power  plant  to  supply  light  and  power  to  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  departments  of  San  Felipe  and  Los  Andes.  Work 
must  be  commenced  on  the  plant  mthin  six  months  and  be  completed 
within  one  3"ear  thereafter. 

DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD  AT  CARRIZAL. 

According  to  a  notice  in  the  newspaper  “La  Actualidad”  of  Talca, 
important  discoveries  of  gold  have  been  made  at  Carrizal,  about  lA 
leagues  from  Putu.  Samples  of  the  ores  show  them  to  be  as  rich  as 
those  recently  found  in  Putu. 

SALTA  TO  MEJILLONES  RAILWAY. 

The  Revista  Comercial,  of  Valparaiso,  states  that  the  Salta  to 
Mejillones  Railway  has  secured  funds  for  the  construction  of  its  line, 
and  that  work  will  be  pushed  forward  from  the  Chilean  and  Argentine 
termini  as  rapidlj’  as  possible.  The  construction  work  on  the  Argen¬ 
tine  side  will  start  from  Cesrilios  Station  in  the  Lema  VaUey^  and  at 
Mejillones  on  the  Cliilean  side.  A  branch  line  wli  be  built  to  Cliimba, 
(Antofagasta).  The  cost  of  the  railway  is  estimated  at  £4,000,000. 
The  Argentine  Government  has  granted  a  subvention  to  the  road 
amounting*  to  600,000  pesos  (peso  =  $0,425  United  States  gold). 
In  Argentina  the  line  "will  pass  near  the  Concordia  mine,  the  Can- 
chare,  Canguri,  and  Dioloque  borate  properties.  In  Chile  it  will 
afford  transportation  to  the  sulphate  region  near  the  Laco  Mountain, 
traverse  the  Emilac  Pass,  and  enter  the  nitrate  zone  of  Augusta  Vic¬ 
toria  and  the  vicinitA*  of  Boquete. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  Council  of  State  has  recommended  that  Congress  pass  a  law 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  about  $200,000  for  technical  inspec¬ 
tion,  police,  and  other  matters  of  necessitA"  to  the  Longitudinal 
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Kail  way,  and  has  recommended  the  appropriation  of  approximately 
S4, 500, 000  for  the  construction  of  double  tracks  and  for  investment 
in  sliops  and  equipment  of  the  State  railways. 

CHILEAN-BOLIVIAN  RAILWAY  CONVENTION. 

I'lie  railway  convention,  signed  at  Santiago,  Chile,  on  May  26, 
1008,  by  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Chile  and  Bolivia, 
was  officially  published  by  the  department  of  foreign  relations  of 
Chile  on  November  22,  1911.  This  convention  refers  to  freight 
tariffs  and  the  operation  of  the  Arica  to  T^a  Paz  Railway  and  branch 
lines. 

'Fhe  convention  cancels  the  guaranty  made  by  Chile  to  Bolivia 
in  article  3  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  October  20,  1904.  In  lieu  thereof 
Chile  agrees  to  pay  to  Bolivia  a  total  of  £1,700,000,  in  annual  install¬ 
ments,  upon  the  completion  of  specified  sections  of  the  railway. 
Until  this  sum  shall  have  been  paid  Chile  is  to  enjoy  a  reduction  of 
10  per  cent  in  freight  charges  on  all  its  natural  products  and  on  all 
products  manufactured  in  her  countr}’. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1911. 


'Phe  foreign  commerce  of  tlie  Republic  of  Colombia  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1911  amounted  to  $29,075,286.59,  of  which 
$15,767,429.94  represented  exports,  and  $13,307,856.65  imports. 
The  following  tables  show  the  total  exports  and  imports  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ports  of  entry: 


Kxiwl-.', 


Imports. 


(  iisiiHnhofisF.'s. 

Wfiitlit  in 
•  kilos. 

Vain**. 

40,980 

22,738,521 
3,341.489 
22, 400, 870 
4. 1.30.490 

5,833,258.02 

1' 309. 021. 00 

4,347,535.09 

905.551.28 

mi,  48o 
130, 781 

45,938.00 

o2\  010. 40 

5, 873, 097 

175,1)37.91 

88, 547;  463 

1, 824. 777. 76 

2,981,828 

1, 210, 460. 72 

Total . I  1.50,  T1.5.  fp04  15. 707.  m  94 


(ii.stomhoiisf.s. 


\ViMt;ht  in 
kilos. 

Value. 

Arauca . 

26,654 

511,909.3.3 

Barranquilla . 

..  34,287,195 

7, 1411, 878. 20 

Buenaventura . 

11,182,328 

1,567,937.62 

Cartagena . 

26,374,151 

3, 274,081.40 

Cuctita . 

2,588,655 

301,. 362. 78 

Ipiales . 

426,217 

48,603.63 

Orooue . 

66,735 

14,940.40 

Riohacha . 

..1  418,821 

48,004.35 

Santamarta . 

10,485,205 

109, 824.  .30 

Tumaco . 

3,844,423 

787,254.52 

Total . 

89. 700. 384 

'  1.3.. 307.  856.  tio 
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A  comparison  of  tlie  total  foreign  commerce  of  Colombia  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1911  with  the  same  period  of  1910  reveals  a  nota¬ 
ble  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  year  just  ended. 


Exports. 

Import. 

Kilos.  Value. 

1 

Kilos.  '  Value. 

150,  715.  ti04  i$15,  707, 429. 94 
129.4.52.902  '  12.040.040.08 

1911 . 

89,700,384  i  *13,307,850.6.5 
74.173.355  12,532,397.92 

1919 . 

COMPULSORT  MILITARY  SERVICE. 

An  executive  decree,  which  became  effective  at  the  commencement 
of  this  year,  provides  that  all  able-bodied  Colombian  male  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  40  years  are  subject  to  compulsory  mili¬ 
tary  service.  The  army  of  Colombia  is  made  up  of  the  regular  forces, 
the  reserves,  and  the  national  guard.  The  regular  force  consists  of 
soldiers  drafted  b}'  lot;  the  reserves  are  made  up  of  Colombian  male 
citizens,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30,  who  have  not  been  chosen  by 
lot  for  service  in  the  regular  army;  and  the  national  guard  is  consti¬ 
tuted  of  all  Colombian  citizens  between  30  and  40  years  of  age.  The 
soldiers  in  each  branch  of  the  service  receive  military  instruction  for 
a  specified  time. 

AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  IN  CARTAGENA. 

A  public  automobile  service  is  to  be  established  in  Cartagena.  Six 
machines  will  be  brought  from  the  United  States  to  be  used  in  the 
seivice. 

PROPOSED  BREWERY  AT  CALL 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to  organize  a  brewing  company 
at  Cali.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  to  be  $100,000  gold. 


REDEMPTION  OF  A  BOND  ISSUE. 

Funds  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  issued  for  the  sanitation  of 
San  Jose,  Cartago,  Heredia,  and  Alajuela  became  available  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  1912.  After  that  date  these  bonds  ceased  to  bear  interest. 
Payment  of  the  face  value  of  these  securities  with  accrued  interest  to 
February  3,  1912,  will  be  paid  on  the  presentation  of  the  bonds. 


COSTA  BICA. 
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CUSTOMS  REVENUES  IN  1911. 

The  customs  revenues  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  for  1911 
amounted  to  5,829,652.99  colones  of  the  value  of  46.5  cents  American 
^'old  each.  The  receipts  by  customhouses  were  as  follows: 

Colones. 

SaiiJoge .  3,213,752.54 

Limoii .  1,821,600.45 

Piintaronag .  794,300.00 

AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  Costa  Rica  is  considering  the 
advisability  of  furnishing  agricultural  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Republic.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report  on  this  matter. 

NEW  ISSUE  OF  BANK  NOTES. 

The  capital  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  having  been 
increased  from  1,000,000  to  1,200,000  colones,  the  Government  of 
that  country  has  authorized  the  bank  to  issue  additional  bank  notes 
to  the  amount  of  50,000  colones.  The  total  authorized  issue  of  bank 
notes  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  is  now  255,000  colones, 
of  the  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  200,000  colones,  and  of  the  Anglo-Costari- 
can  Bank  120,000  colones. 

SAN  JOSE  WATERWORKS. 

'I'he  splendid  modern  waterworks  and  sewerage  system  which  will 
aiford  the  city  of  San  Jose  with  a  supply  of  potable  water  is  rapidly 
nearing  completion.  Announcement  has  been  made -that  the  entire 
installation  would  probably  be  completed  by  March,  1912.  The 
reservoir  which  will  supply  the  water  to  the  city  is  in  the  form  of  an 
ellipse,  80  meters  long  and  40  meters  wide.  It  has  a  maximum  depth 
of  10  meters,  and  a  total  capacity  of  8,000,000  liters  of  water.  This 
quantity  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  city  with  water  for  a  period  of  over 
1 2  hours  if  for  any  reason  the  regular  supply  of  water  should  be  shut 
off.  The  total  cost  of  this  improvement  is  estimated  at  about 
$300,000  United  States  gold. 

HYDRAULIC  POWER  PLANT  AT  SAN  ANTONIO  DE  ALAJUELA. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  establish  a  hydraulic  power  plant 
at  San  Antonio  de  Alajuela  for  industrial  purposes.  The  waters  of 
the  Quebrada  del  Barro,  a  branch  of  the  Ciruelas  River,  will  be  uti¬ 
lized  to  generate  power.  The  electricity  is  to  bo  used  for  operating 
rice  hulling  machinery,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  carpenter  shop,  and  a 
broom  factory.  The  concession  covers  a  period  of  20  years,  and  the 
concessionaire  agrees  to  complete  the  installation  of  the  plant  within 
tliree  months. 


CUBA 


INSPECTING  ARCHITECT  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL  PALACE. 


Sr.  Hilario  del  Castillo  y  Aviles  has  been  appointed  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  works  to  supervise  the  construction  of  the  presidential 
palace  wliich  is  being  erected  in  Habana,  as  announced  in  the  Febru- 
ar\'  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  AVIATION. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  authorized  Lieut.  Arsenio  Ortiz 
to  stud}’  aviation  at  the  Curtiss  aviation  school  in  Florida,  and  to 
obtain  a  pilot’s  license  for  the  manipulation  of  aeroplanes. 

REGULATION  OF  VINEGAR  FACTORIES. 

A  recent  order  of  the  Treasury’  Department  of  Cuba  requires  that 
vinegar  manufacturers  be  licensed  and  registered  in  the  same  manner 
as  required  of  manufacturers  of  perfumes.  The  vinegar  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  is  also  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  Government 
in.spector.  The  purport  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  the  clandestine 
ilistillation  of  alcohol. 

COTTON  IN  CUBA. 

A  report  from  Deputy  Consul  General  Henry  Starrett,  at  Habana, 
(  uba,  states  that  for  the  past  three  j’ears  a  series  of  experiments  in 
the  culture  of  sea-island  cotton  has  been  conducted  in  the  Province 
of  Pinar  del  Rio.  The  chief  desire  was  to  demonstrate  whether  or 
not  cotton  grown  in  Cuba  under  certain  conditions  of  culture  and 
planted  during  the  fall  months  would  be  troubled  with  the  boll 
weevil.  The  crop  three  years  ago  was  very  favorable  and  no  boll 
weevil  appeared.  Equally  good  were  the  results  the  following  year, 
and  this  year  has  thus  far  proved  that  cotton  planted  in  September 
will,  with  due  care,  escape  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil,  and  the 
sample  of  this  year’s  production  seems  to  be  of  high  grade  and  of 
exceptional  length.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  many  localities  in  the 
island  where  labor  conditions  and  soil  are  adapted  to  the  extensive 
raising  of  cotton  of  the  long-staple  variety,  this  matter  is  of  gieat 
importance. 

FORESTAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  CAMAGUEY. 

Much  activity  has  recently  been  shown  in  the  exploitation  of  the 
forests  of  the  Province  of  Camaguey,  the  lumber  from  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  prized  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets  of  Cuba.  In 
December  of  last  year  the  yield  of  these  products  was  as  follows: 
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l.'cdar  logs .  19,010 

Mahogany  logs. .  .  11,  400 

•Majagua  logs .  5, 500 

Acana  logs .  100 

Arabo  posts .  240 

Ties — hewn . . .  20, 500 

Ties — round .  10,000 

Poles  for  drying  tobacco .  10, 000 

Arrobas  of  mangle  bark .  20,000 


Large  quantities  of  cordwood. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


SENATOR  ELADIO  VICTORIA  ELECTED  PRESIDENT. 

Senator  Eladio  Victoria,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Provisiona 
President  since  the  death  of  President  Caceres,  November  19,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Republic  on  February  5,  1912. 

President  Victoria  formerly  was  in  President  Caceres’s  cabinet  and 
was  a  great  friend  of  the  former  executive. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

The  National  Bank  of  Santo  Domingo  commenced  operations  in 
the  capital  of  the  Republic  on  January  29,  1912,  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000.  The  bank  proposes  to  establish  branches  in  the  principal 
commercial  centers  of  the  country. 

POSTAL  AND  TELEGRAPH  BUSINESS  IN  1911 

The  domestic  business  of  the  post  offices  of  the  Republic  in  1911 
consisted  of  the  delivery  of  2,297,293  and  the  dispatch  of  2,244,147 
pieces  of  correspondence.  The  international  business  included  the 
receipt  of  724,297  pieces  of  correspondence  from  abroad,  and  the 
dispatch  of  254,787  pieces.  During  the  same  period  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo  registered  52,392  letters  and  packages.  The  tele¬ 
grams  received  at  the  different  postal-telegraph  offices  of  the  Republic 
in  1911  numbered  4,280. 

SANTO  DOMINGO  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 

The  Santo  Domingo  Development  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000, 
has  been  organized  in  Albany,  New  York.  The  company  proposes 
to  engage  in  the  development  and  exploitation  of  the  natural  wealth 
of  the  country. 
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SAN  CRISTOBAL’’AGBICULTTJBAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Government  agricultural  school  at  San  Cristobal  closed  for 
vacation  last  January,  after  having  had  one  of  the  most  successful 
years  in  the  history  of  that  institution.  The  school  is  again  open,  and 
this  year’s  classes  promise  to  be  larger  and  more  enthusiastic  than  ever 
before.  A  good  work  is  being  done  by  the  institution  in  imparting 
practical  agricultural  instruction  to  young  men  who  expect  to  follow 
scientific  agriculture  as  a  life  calling. 

PUBLIC  CONSTRUCTION  IN  MACORIS. 

An  appropriation  of  $21,000  has  been  made  for  the  construction  of 
a  jail  at  San  Francisco  de  Macoris.  Of  this  amount  the  city  of 
Macoris  contributed  $10,000. 

ELECTRIC-LIGHT  INSTALLATIONS. 

A  contract  has  been  concluded  for  the  installation  of  a  lighting 
plant  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  electricity  to  the  towns  of  San 
Geronimo,  Villa  Duarte,  and  San  Carlos. 


ECUADOR 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

In  accordance  with  the  constitutional  provision  Sr.  Don  Carlos 
Freile  Zaldumbide,  president  of  the  Senate,  is  now  President  ad 
interim  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  filling  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
late  President  Estrada. 

APPROPRIATION  FORICONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

The  sum  of  12,000  sucres  ‘  has  been  included  in  the  budget  for  the 
expenses  of  the  national  conservatory  of  music  for  1912,  and  28,000 
sucres  for  the  school  of  fine  arts  for  the  same  year.  Both  of  these 
institutions  are  located  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  board  of  public  instruction  has  reorganized  the  personnel  of 
the  faculties  of  law  and  medicine  in  the  University  of  Guayas. 
Changes  have  also  been  made  in  the  faculties  of  the  “Benigno  Malo” 
College  of  Cuenca  and  in  the  military  college  of  the  Republic. 


•  Sucre— tO.49  U.  S.  gold. 
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NEW  MAP  OF  EASTERN  ECUADOR. 

S.  Julian  Fabre  has  drawn  a  new  map  of  eastern  Ecuador,  known  as 
the  '‘Regidn  Oriental,”  and  has,  at  the  request  of  the  department 
of  public  instruction,  sent  the  same  to  the  school  of  fine  arts  at  Quito 
to  be  lithopjraphed  in  the  works  of  that  institution. 

COTTON  FACTORY  IN  EASTERN  ECUADOR. 

A  cotton  factory  is  being  constructed  at  Tena  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Republic.  The  consumption  of  cotton  cloth  in  the  regions 
tributary  to  Tena,  Napo,  and  Archidona  is  estimated  at  about  100,000 
yards  annually.  An  abundance  of  cotton  of  good  quality  grows  in 
this  region  during  the  entire  year. 

DATA  CONCERNING  GUAYAQUIL. 

An  illustrated  book,  entitled  “Guayaquil  en  la  mano,  ”  containing 
commercial  statistics  and  other  data  regarding  the  port  of  Guaya¬ 
quil,  is  being  prepared  and  ^vill  soon  be  published, 

PROPOSED  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  CHOTA  RIVER. 

The  citizens  of  Bolivar  Parish,  in  the  Province  of  Tmbabura,  have 
petitioned  the  department  of  public  works  for  a  fund  of  13,000  sucres 
to  erect  a  suspension  bridge  over  the  Chota  River  at  a  point  known  as 
“Pusig.  ” 


SILVER  LEAD^ORES  IN  CHIANTLA. 

Silver-bearing  lead  ores  have  been  discovered  at  a  point  known  as 
Barranca  Oscura  in  the  municipality  of  Chiantla,  Department  of 
lluehuetongo.  The  mine  has  been  denounced  and  the  owner  proposes 
to  engage  in  its  exploitation. 


EXPOSITION  OF  NATIVE  WOODS,  FIBERS,  AND  PLANTS. 

An  exposition  of  Guatemalan  woods,  fibers,  plants  and  products 
thereof,  is  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  during  the  annual 
educational  celebration  known  as  the  “Fiestas  de  Minera”  (Festivals 
of  Minerva)  on  October  29,  30,  and  31,  1912.  The  exhibits  will  be 
divided  into  five  groups,  namely:  (1)  Fibrous  plants;  (2)  oleaginous 
plants;  (3)  plants  producing  tannin;  (4)  plants  and  insects  producing 
dyes;  and  (5)  a  study  of  the  plants  and  products  of  the  foregoing 
groups. 

Exhibits  of  the  various  construction  and  cabinet  woods  of  the 
Republic,  as  well  as  displays  of  furniture  and  other  articles  made  from 
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the  native  woods  of  the  couiitn*,  will  form  special  features  of  the  expo¬ 
sition.  A  committee  consisting  of  the  following  prominent  men  has 
been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  formulate  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  exposition: 

Secretary^  of  state  and  fomento.  chairman. 

Director  general  of  agriculture. 

Director  general  of  public  works 

Director  general  of  industries. 

Lie.  Juan  J.  Rodriguez. 

Lie.  Isaac  Sierra. 

Lie.  Pedro  Arenales,  jr. 

Kngineer  Jorge  Garcia  Salas. 

Sr.  Rafael  Sotomayor. 

PROSPERITY  OF  GUATEMALAN  BANKS. 

The  net  profits  of  the  bank  of  Guatemala  for  the  second  half  of  191 1 
amounted  to  $1,403,234.28  national  currency,  and  the  net  gain  of  the 
American  Bank  during  the  same  period  was  $601,401.77  national 
currency.  (The  peso,  va  ued  at  about  S0.40,  is  the  unit  of  national 
currency.) 


SUPPLY  OF  SHORT-STRAW  PINE  TIMBER. 


As  is  commonly  known  there  are  forests  of  hardwoods,  dyewoods. 
and  cabinet  woods  of  many  kinds  and  values  in  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 
In  addition  to  these,  large  quantities  of  short-pine  timber  of  the  veiy' 
best  quality  exist  in  some  of  the  wooded  districts  of  the  country,  and 
millions  of  feet  of  lumber  could  be  cut  and  sawed  from  this  pine.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that  at  no  distant  date  there  will  be  consider¬ 
able  activity  in  the  exploitation  of  these  timber  and  precious  wootl 
resources  of  the  Republic. 


ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  AND  JUDGES  OF  THE 
SUPREME  COURT. 

On  January  8,  1912,  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras 
issued  a  decree  declaring  the  following  officers  elected: 

Gen.  Manuel  Bonilla,  President,  and  Dr.  Francisco  Bogr6n,  Vice 
President  of  the  Republic  for  the  constitutional  period  of  1912  to  1916. 


MEXICO. 
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The  following  persons  were'declared  elected  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  for  the  same  period:  Rafael  Alvaredo  Manzano,  Pedro  J. 
Bustillo,  Leandro  Valladares,  Francisco  Escobar,  and  Jeronimo 
Zelaya.  The  associate  judges  elected  were  J,  Daniel  Boquin, 
Presentacion  Quesada,  and  Emilio  Mazier. 

NEW  TELEGRAPH  LINES. 

New  telegraph  lines  have  been  constructed  to  Vado  Ancho,  district 
of  Texiguat,  department  of  El  Paraiso,  and  to  Mercedes  de  Oriente, 
district  of  San  Antonio  del  Norte,  department  of  La  Paz.  These 
lines  were  opened  to  public  service  in  December  of  last  year. 

COAL  DEPOSITS  AT  YUSCARAN. 

It  is  reported  that  Gen.  Calixto  Marin  has  discovered  valuable 
deposits  of  carboniferous  ores  near  the  mining  towm  of  Yuscaran. 
The  quality  of  the  coal  and  the  extent  of  the  deposits  have  not  yet 
been  determined,  but  if  coal  of  good  quality  is  found  in  that  vicinity 
it  will  greatly  aid  in  the  development  of  the  numerous  copper  and  iron 
mines  in  that  district. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1910-11. 


The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  during 


the  fiscal  year  1910-11  were  as  follows: 

Pesos.  • 

Receipts .  111,142,401.91 

Expenditures .  100, 913, 923.  76 


Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures .  10, 228, 478. 15 

The  receipts  were  made  up  of  the  following  items : 

Pesos. 

Customs  duties  on  foreign  commerce .  51, 873, 021. 39 

Internal  taxes .  32, 858, 504. 00 

Internal  taxes  in  the  district  and  territories .  12, 309, 873. 36 

Public  service,  etc .  14, 101, 003. 16 


Total .  111,142,401.91 


IMMIGRATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1910-11. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1910-11,  that  is,  from  July  1,  1910,  to  June 
30,  1911,  79,484  immigrants  entered  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

>  Peso  =  about  50  cents  United  States  gold. 

26326— Bull.  No.  3—12 - 9 
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MODEL  FARMS  IN  MICHOACAN. 

(’apitalists  fr«)in  the  Ignited  States  are  to  establish  model  farms  in 
the  State  of  Miehoaean.  Throuf'h  an  understaiidinft  with  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Government  the  workinf;  of  these  farms  is  to  be  explained  to 
land  owners  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  other  persons  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  similar  farms. 

PROPOSED  NATIONALIZATION  OF  THE  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY. 

Arranjtements  are  bein':  perfected  bj’  the  Mexican  Government  for 
the  nationalization  of  the  petroleum  industry  of  the  liepublic.  One 
(tf  the  principal  petroleum  companies  has  agreed  to  transfer  its  hold¬ 
ings  to  the  State,  and  it  is  thought  that  other  companies  will  soon 
take  similar  action. 

EXTENSION  OF  TRAMWAY  LINES  IN  THE  FEDERAL  DISTRICT. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  extension  of  the  tramway  lines  in  Mexico 
('ity  and  the  Federal  district  is  $750,000,  and  the  employment  of 
2,000  men  will  he  necessary  to  comjdete  the  works.  Electricity  will 
be  employed  as  a  motive  power. 


oo  •  ~*^^*^*^  • 

NICARAGUA 


SALE  OF  LANDS  NEAR  BLUEFIELDS. 

The  Deitrick  land  concession  in  the  vicinity  of  Bluefields  comprisc's 
an  area  of  1,000,000  hectares,  or  about  2,500,000  acres.  Of  the  land 
embraced  in  this  concession,  1,197,275  acres  have  been  sold  and 
4,730  acres  are  already  under  cultivation.  The  minimum  price  of 
this  land,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  banana  culture  is  $4  per 
hectare. 

LAW  OF  CIVIL  MARRIAGE. 

The  law  of  civil  marriage,  passed  by  Congress  on  December  27, 
1911,  provides  that  none  of  the  provisions  of  the  civil  code  referring 
to  marriage  shall  be  construed  as  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  1893, 
or  to  its  amendments  of  1896,  or  to  the  constitution  of  1905,  or  to 
the  law  of  guaranties  of  September  15,  1910,  or  to  the  constitution 
which  became  effective  March  1,  1912. 

NEW  ISSUE  OF  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

A  new  issue  of  postage  stamps,  bearing  the  coat  of  arms  of  Central 
America,  the  statue  of  the  Republic,  and  a  locomotive,  went  into 
circulation  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
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NAME  OF  NICARAGUAN  CURRENCY. 

The  nanip  of  tlio  new  money  of  Nicaragua  which  will  he  placed  in 
circulation  is  ‘‘cristobals.”  The  business  of  the  country  will  now  be 
carried  on  in  “cristobals”  instead  of  “pesos”  as  heretofore. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NICARAGUA. 

The  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua,  mention  of  wliich  was  made  in 
the  February  Bulletin,  is  an  institution  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
.f5, 000,000.  According  to  its  charter  the  company  is  empowered  to 
act  as  the  fiscal  and  disbursing  agent  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 
and  to  be  the  depository  of  the  Government  funds  of  the  nation.  It 
shall  also  put  into  elTect  and  maintain  a  currency  system  in  Nica¬ 
ragua,  tt)  issue  bank  notes,  gold,  silver,  and  other  coins.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are  flames  Brown,  Frederick  Strauss,  and  Thatcher  M. 
Brown. 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  STATION  AT  COLON. 

The  wireless  telegraph  station  at  Colon,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Inited  States,  is  to  be  equipped  for  direct  communication  with 
Washington,  San  Francisco,  and  other  principal  points,  and  a  model 
plant  is  being  erected  b}’^  a  group  of  experts  in  the  wireh^ss  service. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  IN  1911. 

The  International  Insurance  Co.,  of  Panama,  issued  1,145  fire 
insurance  policies  in  1911,  of  a  total  value  of  $3,403,418,  the  premium 
on  which  amounted  to  $89,359.49.  The  same  company  wrote  mari¬ 
time  insurance  during  the  year  mentioned  to  the  amount  of  $1,364,- 
825.24,  on  which  premiums  were  collected  aggregating  $13,945.26. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  company  from  all  sources  in  1911  wen* 
$124,187.92  and  the  total  expenditures  $98,977.08. 

TAXICAB  SERVICE  IN  PANAMA  AND  COLON. 

A  company  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  has  been  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  the  taxicab  and  automobile  transportation 
business  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon. 


THE  PARAGUAYAN  FLAG  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Tlie  National  Board  of  Education  of  Paraguay  has  ordered  the 
Paraguayan  flag  unfurled  over  all  public  schools  of  the  country 
during  school  hours  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  spirit  of  patriot¬ 
ism  and  respect  for  the  national  emblem. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  ANGLO-P ARAGUAYA  COMPANY’S  CLAIM. 

The  Government  of  Paraguay  and  the  Anglo-Paraguaya  Co.  have 
arrived  at  a  satisfactory  understanding  with  reference  to  the  question 
arising  over  the  sale  of  certain  lands  in  the  Chaco  district.  The 
matter  is  now  settled  by  the  Government  paying  to  the  company  a 
specified  price,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Anglo-Paraguaya  Co. 
relinquishes  all  its  rights  to  the  disputed  lands.  The  full  text  of  the 
decree  adjusting  this  matter  is  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  a 
recent  issue. 

THE  CORDILLERA  DE  CAAGUAZU. 

The  branch  of  the  Central  Paraguayan  Itailway,  which  is  planned 
to  run  from  Villarica  to  the  Brazilian  frontier,  will  cross  the.  Cordil¬ 
lera  de  (.’aaguazu,  the  highest  point  on  the  proposed  line.  The  w'ork 
on  this  branch  was  commenced  in  November,  1911,  and  is  being 
pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  town  of  Caaguazu, 
about  60  kilometers  from  Villarica,  is  the  most  important  point  on  the 
survey.  This  branch  road,  which  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Trans- 
Paraguayan,  will  traverse  a  rich  region  of  wooded  and  grazing  lands 
extending  from  the  Tebicury  Kiver  over  an  immense  area  of  territory. 


MEDICAL  CONGRESSES  FOR  PERU. 


Both  the  Fourth  Latin  American  Medical  Congress,  which  met  in 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Medical  Congress,  which 
assembled  in  the  cit}’’  of  Guatemala,  have  designated  the  city  of  Lima 
as  the  place  of  their  next  meetings,  and  for  the  inauguration  at  that 
time,  of  an  international  exposition  of  hygiene.  The  Government  of 
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Peru  has  accepted  the  designation  and  has  appropriated  £10,000 
($48,500)  to  defray  the  expenses  of  these  congresses  and  of  the 
international  exposition  of  hygiene,  all  of  which  are  to  be  held  at 
Lima  during  the  first  week  of  August,  1913. 

The  Government  of  Peru  suggests  that  the  congresses  be  held 
together  under  the  names  of  the  Fifth  Latin  American  Medical 
Congress,  and  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Medical  Congress,  the  National 
Exposition  of  Hygiene  to  be  a  part  of  the  former.  The  minister  of 
foreign  relations  of  the  Government  of  Peru  will  officially  invite 
the  different  American  Governments  to  participate  in  these  con¬ 
gresses  and  exposition. 

The  following  physicians,  with  headquarters  at  Lima,  have  been 
chosen  officers  of  the  organizing  board:  Df.  Ernesto  Odriozola, 
chairman;  Dr.  David  Matto,  vice  chairman;  Dr.  Leonidas  Avendafio, 
secretary  general,  and  Dr.  Julian  Arce,  treasurer. 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  STUDENTS’  CONGRESS. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Peru  has  appropriated  £4,000 
($19,400)  for  the  expenses  of  the  Congress  of  Students  which  will 
meet  at  Lima  in  July  of  the  present  year.  The  president  of  the 
congress  is  Dr.  Carlos  Concha,  and  the  secretaries  are  Messrs.  Luis 
Antonio  Eguiguren  and  Alberto  Ulloa  Sotomayor. 

NAUTICAL  SCHOOL  AT  PAITA. 

The  Congress  of  Peru  has  enacted  a  law  establishing  a  nautical 
school  at  Paita  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic.  The  expenses 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  school  are  to  be  included 
in  the  general  budget  of  the  department  of  war  and  marine. 

TEACHERS’  INSTITUTE  AT  AREQUIPA. 

A  teachers’  institute  was  established,  last  February,  at  Arequipa, 
Peru.  The  noted  Peruvian  educator  and  scholar,  Sr.  Luis  H. 
Bouroncle  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  this  institution. 

POTABLE  WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  TRUJILLO. 

The  city  council  of  Trujillo  has  decided  to  supply  the  city  of 
Trujillo  with  potable  water  in  accordance  with  the  plans  submitted 
by  the  appointed  civil  engineer.  The  approximate  cost  of  the 
installation  is  to  be  £25,425  ($123,311). 


SPECIAL  STUDIES  FOR  CONSULAR  CORPS. 


All  executive  decree  of  January  9  last  provides  that  the  consuls  of 
Salvador  abroad  shall  pursue  special  studies  during  their  incumbency. 
In  the  future  all  Salvadorean  consuls  who  are  citizens  of  the  Republic 
will  b(*  required  to  make  special  studies  on  subjects  selected  with  the 
approval  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  in  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  accredited.  For  the  present  the  consular  officer  at 
Paris  will  study  bacteriolog}-;  at  (ieneva,  criminal  law;  at  Antwerj). 
commercial  science;  and  the  one  at  l.,ondon,  finance. 


REVENUE  FROM  SEALED  PAPER  IN  1911. 

The  revenue  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  from  the  sale  of  sealed 
paper  in  1911  amounted  to  335,861  pesos  (approximately  $13,500). 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  FOR  10  YEARS. 

Tlie  foreign  commerce  of  wSalvador  from  1901  to  1910,  inclusive, 
amounted  to  $95,358,333,  of  which  $36,173,243  represent  imports,  and 
$59,185,090  exports.  The  principal  exports  were  coffee,  ores,  indigo, 
sugar,  hides,  rubber,  and  rice.  The  largest  importations  were  from 
(Ireat  Britain,  the  I'nited  States,  Germany,  and  France.  The  im- 
j)orts  from  the  Central  American  States  during  this  period  aggregated 
$1,077,806. 


MONUMENT  TO  GEN.  FRANCISCO  MENDEZ. 

‘‘La  Concordia,”  a  society  of  artisans  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador, 
has  initiated  a  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  the  memory 
of  Gen.  Francisco  Mendez,  a  former  president  of  the  Republic.  Funds 
are  to  be  obtained  by  popular  subscription,  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  having  already  been  obtained  for  this  purpose.  The  statue  is 
to  be  erected  in  the  federal  capital. 

ANTI-HYDROPHOBIA  INSTITUTE. 

An  anti-hydrophobia  institute  has  been  added  to  the  Rosales  Hospi¬ 
tal  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador.  The  institute  is  modeled  after  the 
one  established  by  the  Mexican  Government  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  founded  in  Central  America. 
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NEW  TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  TARIFF. 

An  executive  docree  of  January  11,  1912,  prescribes  the  following. 


telegra})li  and  telephone  tariffs  effective  February  1.  1912: 

Centavos. 

Telegrams  of  from  1  to  o  words,  in  the  Republic .  18 

For  each  additional  five  words  or  fraction  thereof .  18 

Local  telegrams  in  cities  and  towns,  per  word  (no  charge  for  a  message  to  be  less 

than  6  centavos) .  1 

I.ocal  telephone  messages,  per  2  minutes  or  fraction  thereof .  12 

Ijong  distance  telephone  messages,  per  2  minutes  or  fraction  thereof .  24  to  116 

Requests  for  persons  to  communicate  by  telephone,  regardless  of  whether  the 
person  responds  or  not . each . .  12 


Of  the  revenues  received  from  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service 
25  per  cent  must  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  materials, 
(‘tc.,  for  the  wireless-telegraph  service'. 


NATIONAL  IRRIGATION  CONGRESS. 


'rite  proceedings  of  the  Nineteenth  National  Irrigation  Congress 
which  was  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  December  5-9, 191 1,  have  appeared 
in  book  form,  and  the  Bulletin  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  this  comprehensive  and  valuable  brochure.  The  sessions  of  this 
last  gathering  were  perhaps  the  most  successful  ever  held  by  this 
great  organization,  which  has  for  its  motto,  “Save  the  forests,  store 
the  floods,  reclaim  the  deserts,  make  homes  on  the  land.”  Several  of 
the  Latin  American  Republics  had  representatives  in  attendance  at 
the  meetings  while  frequent  references  were  made  to  the  progress  of 
the  American  Republics  along  the  lines  ox  scientific  development  of 
the  soil. 


URUGUAY 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  PISCICULTURE. 

('arrying  ouCthe  provisions  of  the  recently  enacted  fishing  station 
measure,  the  Government  of  Uruguay  has  engaged  Mr.  Nelson  Wisner, 
an  expert  in  fish  culture,  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Mr.  Wisner  is  a 
North  American,  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  experience  in  the  scientific 
development  of  hatcheries,  and  was  connected  at  various  times  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
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ENLARGEMENT  OF  URBANO  PARQUE. 

.  The  Parque  Urbano  in  Montevideo  is  to  be  enlarged  by  the  purchase 
of  adjoining  property,  including  nearly  half  of  the  shore  front  of 
the  bay.  The  plans  contemplate  making  this  park  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  beautiful  in  South  America. 

CERBAL  crops,  season  1910-11. 

An  interesting  report  has  been  submitted  by  (.'onsul  F.  W.  Cloding, 
at  Montevideo,  showing  the  area  cultivated  in  the  Republic  with 
cereal  crops.  During  the  year  1910-11,  the  total  acreage  is  given 
at  840,790,  which  includes  an  estimate  of  about  70,000  acres  for  the 
Departments  of  San  Jose,  Minas,  Salto,  and  Cerro  Largo,  from  which 
districts  the  exact  totals  were  not  at  hand  when  the  report  was  pre¬ 
pared.  The  harvest  of  all  the  cereals,  according  to  the  incomplete 
returns,  was  207,362  tons. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  WATER  POWER. 

The  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  an  extensive  report  on  the  projected 
development  of  the  water  power  of  Uruguay  submitted  by  United 
States  Consul  Frederic  W.  Coding,  at  Montevideo.  This  is  of 
particular  importance,  because  of  the  intimate  relationship  which 
the  future  of  this  progressive  country  bears  to  the  appropriate 
utilization  of  her  streams. 

REDUCED  RATES  FOR  ELECTRIC  POWER. 

The  power  house  in  Montevideo  has  been  authorized  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  supplying  electricity  for 
motive  power.  The  charge  for  monthly  consumption  up  to  1,000 
kilowatt  horsepowers  will  be  5^  cents  per  kilowatt;  for  the  excess 
from  1,000  to  2,000,  4  cents;  from  2,000  to  3,000,  3  cents;  and  over 
3,000,  2  cents.  This  is  one  of  the  lowest  tariflfs  in  force  in  South 
America. 


VENEZUELA 


PAYMENT  MADE  UNDER  THE  PROTOCOLS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  payments  made  under  the  protocols  of  Washington  of  1903  to 
Belgium,  France,  Mexico,  United  States,  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  up  to  November  30,  1911,  amounted  to  15,817,131.30 
bolivars,*  The  recognized  amount  of  the  original  claims  was 


>  Bolivar— approximately  t0.I93  United  Stetes  gold. 
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21,106,486.06  bolivars,  so  there  remained  an  unpaid  balance  at  that 
time  of  5,289,354.76  bolivars.  The  foregoing  does  not  include  the 
amounts  paid  to  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  aggregating 
17,835,150.18  bolivars,  adjudicated  by  the  mixed  commission  es¬ 
tablished  under  the  protocols  of  Washington  of  1903. 

CONSULAR  FEES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1910-11. 

The  fees  collected  by  the  Venezuelan  consulates  during  the  fiscal 
year  July,  1910,  to  June,  1911,  with  the  exception  of  Santander, 
Spain,  a  report  from  which  had  not  been  received  at  the  time  these 
figures  were  compiled,  aggregated  1,124,062.11  bolivars. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  GOLD  COIN. 

An  executive  decree  pf  January  16,  1912,  prohibits  the  importation 
into  Venezuela  of  gold  coin  which  is  lacking  in  weight  and  finenes.s 
under  the  Venezuelan  law.  All  gold  coins  brought  into  the  Republic  - 
will  be  carefully  inspected  by  a  Government  assayer,  and  if  not  uj) 
to  the  requirements  in  fineness  and  weight  a  heavy  fine  will  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  importer.  The  importation  of  perforated,  worn,  or 
smooth  gold  coins  is  prohibited. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

The  National  School  of  Arts  and  ('rafts,  in  Caracas,  at  present 
under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Vicente  Lecuma,  furnishes  practical 
instruction  in  eight  different  branches,  namely,  lithographing, 
bookbinding,  pattern  making,  upholstering,  mechanics,  black- 
smithing,  foundry  and  carpentry  work.  A  new  division  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  mechanism,  operation,  and  use  of  automobiles  has  been 
recently  added  to  the  department  of  mechanics,  and  the  President 
of  the  Republic  has  donated  an  automobile  to  be  used  by  the  students 
for  this  purpose.  The  school  has  a  night  department,  which  is 
]iatronized  by  artisans  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  day  classes. 

SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  recent  jiresidential  decree  provides  for  the  creation  of  improved 
schools  in  large  centera  of  population  through  consolidation  of 
])reviousl3'  existing  smaller  schools,  according  to  a  report  from  United 
States  ('onsul  Thomas  W.  Voetter,  at  La  Guaira.  A  later  decree, 
moreover  provides  for  physical  exercise  for  the  pupils.  The  decree 
states  that  the  larger  schools  shall  be  equipped  with  a  set  of  the 
articles  for  “baseball,”  as  well  as  other  apparatus  for  a  gymnasium. 
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PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM  CARACAS  TO  GUATIRE 


The  Governinent  of  Venezuehi  has  j'lauted  a  concession  for  the 
construction  of  a  steam  or  electric  rail\va\^  from  ('aracas  to  (iuatire, 
via  Guaremas.  This  railway  will  pass  through  a  fertile  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  section,  and  will  open  up  to  development  and 
(‘xploitation  a  rich  timber  and  mining  zone.  The  line  is  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  four  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  w'ork, 
and  on  the  expiration  of  99  years,  will  become  the  ])roperty  of  the 
Government  with  all  its  rolling  stock  and  appurtenances.  The 
gauge  of  the  railway  is  to  be  1  meter  6  centimetei-s,  the  minimum 
ladius  of  curves  60  meters,  and  the  maximum  grade  3  })er  cent. 
The  freight  and  passenger  rates  to  be  charged  to  the  Government 
are  to  be  one-half  of  the  regular  tarilf  rates,  and  the  mails  are  to  la* 
carried  free. 


